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The Pyrenees.— Spanish Frontier. — Guard House.— Irun.— A 
Spanish Posada. — Coche de Colleras. — Miqueletes. — Herna- 
ni. — Tolosa. — Villa Franca. — Muleteers. — Spanish Saluta- 
tion. — Mountains of Guipazcoa. — Ansuela. 



The Pyrenees, which separate the Spanish 
peninsula from the rest of Europe, stretching 
across from the Atlantic ocean on the one side, 
to the Mediterranean on the other, form an ap- 
propriate frontier to a country of mountains and 
vallies like Spain. In leaving France by the 
4iigh road from Bayonne to Madrid, you travel 
for several hours over the western extremity of 
this chain, close in the neighborhood of the sea, 
until you reach the small river Bidassoa, where 
you enter Spain, 

It was about mid-day when we started from 
Bayonne for Irun. In a short time we found our- 
selves winding along among the Pyrenees, sur- 
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rounded on all sides bj loflj hills and deep val- 
lejs, frequently in high cultivation even to the 
summits of the mountains; and the fields full of 
laborers^, affording a scene altogether different 
from what I had anticipated, having always con- 
nected in my mind the idea of these mountains 
with deep forests and uninterrupted solitude. 
The road passed in sight of some of the highest 
peaks, which reared their proud heads to the 
skies, relieved' along the edge of the distant hori- 
zon. Several villages, larg^ and small, but all 
extremely ordinary, skirted the side of the way, 
at intervals; and in each the church was always 
a prominent object, sometimes presenting a ven- 
erable and striking aspect, among the wretched 
dwelling-houses surrounding it. The people 
all speak the Basque dialect, supposed to have 
been the primitive language of anoieilt Spain. 

It was already night fall, when we reached the 
Bidassoa (November 3d, 1B29.) Had I not been 
aware that the bridge we were crossing formed a 
sort of connecting link between France and Spaing 
I could scarcely have failed to know, upon reach* 
ing the Spanish skle of the river^ that I was^ out 
of France; and tndd^ I might have supposed my*- 
self suddenly transported to a eoubtry separated 
from it by almost interminable leagu^s^ so strike 
ing Was the contrast belweeti the contigtious 
frontiers^ which were only divid<Sd from each 
other by a narrow stream. 
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And in nothiirg was this cotttrast idore dtasalrt^ 
able, than in tho dresS) air^ and whole appearance 
of the last person, whom I noticed in France, 
and the first that greeted my eyes in Spain. The 
former was a Fren6h sentinel, stationed upon the 
bridge^ clothed in a comfortable grey surtout, 
closely buttoned to his throat, and with a neat, 
blue cap, trimmed with yellow cord, upon his 
head. On the other sidie, a m&n was seen pacing 
backward and forward before the door of a low, 
miserable looking dwelling, or sentry box, his 
slouched hat and ttittered cloak bespeaking the 
extrefne of poverty, and his slow, listless manner 
of walking sufficiently announcing him to possess 
no small share of that habitual indolence^ so char- 
acteristic of his nation. 

He came forward as our carriage stopped, and, 
speaking in the Spanish language, demanded our 
passports. From this circumstance I learned 
that he was an officer, and that the mean looking 
building just alluded to, served as a guard house. 
He was soon joined by two or three of his brother 
officers, and while they were employed in the ex- 
aininati<Hi of out passports, we entered into a 
house near at band, all the inhabitants of which, 
both male and fbmale^ presented an appearance 
of theatmost wretthedness, while the room itself 
into which we %rer^ ushered was dirty and desolate 
beyond description. An occa^k>nal blaze, gleanr- 
ing frotai the alofdst smothered fire, scarcely pen- 
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etrated through the thick volumes of smoke, with 
which it was filled, and but partially gave to view 
the half-clad forms, and dark, swarthy features of 
its inmates. 

Most gladly did I obey the summons to repair 
to the carriage, — and within a short time afler 
entering it, we found ourselves at the little vil- 
lage of Irun, where we passed the night. In en- 
tering the house, I observed the whole of the first 
floor occupied as a stable, with stalls all around 
it, at which were feeding an immense number of 
mules, with small bells attached to their necks, 
and these, sounding of course every time the an- 
imals moved their heads, produced a singular, 
but to my ear a musical and pleasing effect. As- 
cending a stair-case leading from one side of the 
stable, we came to a second floor, and were * 
shown into a room, which, although wholly una- 
dorned, and destitute of any superfluous accomr 
modations, was nevertheless sufficiently commo- 
dious and neat in appearance, to insure us against 
any difficulty on the score of a comfortable night^s 
lodging. 

r 

Dinner being soon prepared, we seated our- 
selves at table, and the hunger occasioned by our 
fatiguing journey, led me nearly to finish the 
plate of soup, that was handed me, before I ascer- 
tained that it was composed, in no small part, of 
garlic and oil, two things for which I had ever 
entertained the most decided repugnance. But 
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i learned before finishiEig the repa3t, that I should 

w 

be obliged to acquire a taste for them, as no 
one dish came on the table, which was not cook- 
ed in oil, or seasoned with garlic. The muchaca^ 
who waited at table, and indeed all the fe- 
males, whom I saw in the house, wore the hair 
tied verj closely in the neck, and hanging down 
over the shoulders and back, leaving the fore- 
head and temples entirely bare. Whether this 
negligent and ungainly manner of dressing the 
hair, originated in the want of combs, or whether 
they adopted it from choice, I know not; but if 
the latter, their taste cannot surely be much com- 
mended. 

At three o'clock, on the following morning, 
(November fourth,) I was aroused from sleep by 
our cocherOf who came to warn us that the hour 
of departure was near at hand. Before we 
started, however, a servant brought into our apart- 
ment two small cups, holding perhaps half a gill, 
filled with chocolate, two large tumblers of wa- 
ter, some bread, and little cakes made of loaf su- 
gar, which would dissolve immediately upon be- 
ing wet. The chocolate was prepared in a very 
peculiar manner, consisting of a composition of 
cocoa, cinnamon, and sugar, mingled together 
before tho chocolate is made into cakes. A cer- 
tain portion pf this is boiled in a small quantity 
of water, so that when served up it is of the 
consistency of syrup. The bread is then cut 

2 
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into long pieces, and dipped into the chocolate^ 
and the water is used for drink« We found this 
a very palateable and necessary refreshment, as 
we were to travel several hours before again 
stopping; and imniediately afler finishing it, we 
recommenced our journey by the light of Ihe 
stars alone, over the mountains of Guipuzcoa, 
and without a single recollection on my part, that 
I was travelling by night in the far famed land of 
robbers. 

The carnage, in which we lefl Bayonne, or I 
might more properly say, the i manner in which 
the mules are harnessed to the carriage, and are 
guided by th« driver, — being peculiarly Spanish, 
and corespondiug in novelty to the scenes with 
which we had been surrounded since entering 
Spain, I will describe it to you here. The 
body of the voiture^ or coche de colUraSy as it is 
called in Spain, was in the form of a common 
close coach, containing seats for six persons, — 
and in front was a cabriolet, with a top to it like 
a chaise, capable of accommodating one or two 
persons, as the number of passengers might be 
greater or less. Attached to it were three 
mules and a horse, all fine looking animals, 
kept in the best condition, as was apparent from 
their sleek hair, and the roundness of their limbs, 
so unlike the lean, miserable looking diligence 
horses, which I have so frequently, remarked in 
some p^rts of France. 
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Th^ mul^s are not guided hy the bit or rein ; 
but almost invariably bj the voice alone. It 
is true that they have a species of harness, 
consisting mostly of ropes; and long reins, also 
of rope extend from the head of the leaders. 
But these are of trifling efficacy, as no bits are 
used, and the driver can consequently hav€ little 
or no control over the animals except by the 
voice. This is found, hotvever, to be perfectly 
efFectual, and in fact not mucH guiding is neces- 
sary for animals «o entirely habituated to the 
roj^ds they travel. The driver occasionally en- 
joys a long nap upon his box, or steps into a 
house by the road side to ligbt bis cigar, xvhile 
the mules pursue their tvay in the mean time, as 
orderly and regularly as possible. Their ordinary 
rate of travelling is seldom very fhst, often no 
faster than a walk ; and from eig!it to ten 
leagues, that is from twenty-five to thirty miles, 
is the common length of each day's journey. Ev- 
ery mule has his appropriate name, which he 
soon becomes accustomed to, and H is sufficiently 
amustflg to hear the drivet conftinfially calling to 
them by name, in a tone altogether indescribable, 
and oflen addressing himself to them, as if he ' 
were conversing with reasonable beings. 

Our driver, or mfwrfcr, as he is called, al- 
though a Frenchman by birth, was dressed in the 
Spanish mode, having indeed passed a much 
greater portion of l)is life in Spain than France, 
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and speaking more fluently in the Spanish lan^ 
guage than in his native tongue. He wore a 
short velvet jacket, with a broad red silk sash 
wound several times around his waist, and tied in 
a knot in front. His hat was very small and round,, 
and the crown was trimmed, in all directions, with 
black glass bugles, and small tassels of black silk. 
He was an uncommonly good looking young, 
man, and proved equally intelligent and obliging. 
The company, which had taken the remaining 
seats in the voiture, consisted of an old Span- 
ish gentleman, whom I will distinguish by the 
name of Mr. Nicholas. He was very amia- 
ble and kind in his manners, as we aflerwards 
found, to every one except a spoiled boy of three 
years old, who was unfortunately one of our com- 
panions, and promised to be a very troublesome 
one. His mother. Madam Elizabeth, was En- 
glish by birth, though married to a Spaniard, and, 
together with a very pretty Spanish girl, named 
Jacinta, whose beautiful black eyes and ^hair, 
added to her il^rk complexion, sufficiently an- 
nounced her origin, was travelling to Madrid 
under the care of Mr. Nicholas. Our fourth 
companion was an Italian, also going to Madrid ; 
and thus in the small number of seven persons, 
without including the child, there were represen- 
tatives from five different nations, namely, two 
Spaniards, one Frenchman, one Italian, one En- 
glish woman, and two Americans. 
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Having travelled on very comfortably for two 
or three hours, after leaving Irun, I became sen- 
sibly a^are that some danger from robbers actu- 
ally existed, by observing three men, with mus- 
kets over their shoulders, who came up to the 
carriage to oflTer their services as an escort 
through a pass of the mountains not altogether 
safe. They accompanied us as fai* a^ the little 
village of Hernani, and then returned to the post 
from whence we had taken them. Upon making 
inquiry as to the reason for our having found these 
men, ready armed, at the very spot where first we 
had £iny need of them, I was informed that a large 
number of men. Called fniqfftleUi^ are employed by 
government for the protection of travellers, and 
these are scattered about all over the country, 
that is, at all those places, which have ever been 
celebrated as the haunts of banditti. It is cus- 
tomary for eacfc traveller, who is protected by 
these men, to pay them a small gratuity, indepen- 
dently of the regular sum paid them by their em- 
^ployers. 

From Hernani, we continued to wind along 
throiigii the raouiltains, which, like the Pyrenees, 
were often cultivated to their summiti^. At other 
times their rocky sides Aad pinnacles, unclothed 
by a particle of vegetation, were alone visible to 
our eyes, as we passed through some deep valley 
made by the towering hills on each 6ide of it. 
The villages, which we saw befoi^ reaching To- 

*2 
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losa, were few in number, and these generally of 
the most wretched appearance. The houses. were 
miserable looking habitations, having no chim- 
nies, and no glass in the windows. An iron grate 
upon the outside was occasionally seen; hui more 
commonly the light was only admitted through 
chinks cut in the wall. The smoke issued in 
clouds from these, as well as from the doors, and 
from little openings in the roof, made for the pur- 
pose. The inhabitants bore every mark of ex- 
treme poverty, notwithstanding that they are said 
to be remarkably industrious and. sober in their 
habits. 

The town of Tolosa presents to view an ap- 
pearance wholly difierent from those villages just 
mentioned. It is very pleasantly situated in the 
midst of a valley, watered by two rivers, over one 
of which is constructed, a handsome stone bridge. 
The houses are, for the most part, substantially 
and comfortably built. At Tolosa we dined, and 
by means of hurrying a little I was enabled to 
obtain a view of the interior of the parish church, 
'which I found far more beautiful than the size 
and aspect of the town gave me reason to expect. 
The marble columns ,whi'ch adorned the altar ,were 
of great beauty^ and many other decorations of 
the church were rich and handsome. 

We lell Tolosa in the afternoon, and continu- 
ed our way to Villa Franca. A short distance 
beyond this village is a small hamlet, where we 
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passed' the night. For some miles afler leaving 
Tolosathe fields were well cultivated and filled with 
laborers of both sexes, though in many instances the 
number of females predominated over that of men. 

During our journey of the day, we had met a 
large number of travellers, but consisting almost 
exclusively of muleteers, commonly on foot, pre- 
ceded or followed by immense droves of asses, or 
borricas, as they are called in Spanish. These 
animals were about the size of a small pony; but 
so great is their strength, notwithstanding their 
extreme smallness of stature, that they can bear 
burdens nearly as heavy as the largest mules and 
horses. They are generally not fastened to each 
other at all, and are suffered to range along their 
own way, to the monotonous music of the little 
bells, usually attached to the neck of each. At 
the approach of a carriage, or any other object 
equally strange to them, they would prick up 
their huge ears, and scamper off in all directions, 
to avoid the threatening danger, while their mas- 
ters would walk quietly along, wholly unconcerned 
about them, and wait with the utmost patience for 
them again to collect together in their own time 
and manner. 

The dress of these muleteers was similar to 
that worn by Louis, our voiturier ; but instead of 
pantaloons they wore small-clothes of velvet or 
leather, with a pair of leather buskins, which are 
made to pass over the foot like gaiters, and are 
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laced up at the side from the ankle to the knee. 
But in speaking of the dress of even the lowest 
classes in Spain, I should not forget that indis- 
pensable, garment, a cloak. Scarce a Spaniard 
can be found, I will venture to say, who does not 
possess this necessary appendage to his dress, of 
whatever rank he may be. It is generally made 
of cloth, and is so wide, that the wearer is ena- 
bled to throw the left corner of it over his right 
shoulder, thus guarding his breast and throat 
from the wind and rain. I never had an idea, 
that a cloak could ever bo rendered so comforta- 
ble a garment, or so effectual a protection from 
inclemency of weather, until seeing it worn by 
the Spaniards in their own peculiar style. 

Peculiarity of style and appearance, however, 
was by no means confined to their dress ; it ex- 
tended to all their habits, customs, and manners, 
many of which had come within my observation, 
even in thjbi early part of my intercourse with 
them. Aad of these, none atrack me more forci^- 
bly or more agreeably, than the salute, with which 
every traveller in Spain id eotistantly greeted, by 
eajol^ individual, w^om he meets upon his route. 
I had often, since leaving Bayonne, alighted from 
the carriage ai»d walked on for some distance, by 
way of variety ; aad I remarked, almost imme- 
diately upon entering Spain, that whenever I 
met a person, either of respectable appearance 
or otherwise, SDme words were addressed to me 
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in a low, nearly inarticulate tone of voice; but in 
a manner at once too respectful and serious to 
signify aught of insult, for which I might other- 
wise have received it, as the recollection had. 
wholly escaped me that this was a custom char- 
acteristic of the nation. But I soon learned to 
acknowledge, with becoming courtesy, the * Vaya 
usted con DioSj Senora^y which I so oflen heard re- 
peated, and to return the salutation in the same 
spirit with which it was bestowed, 

I have said that we stopped for the night at a 
small hamlet, just beyond the village of Villa 
Franca ; and here, although the inn was better in 
some respects than that at Irun, yet the food was 
not nearly so good, nor the bed so comfortable 3 
and thus, upon the whole, we were no better 
lodged, to say the least, than we had been the 
night previous. The general appearance of the 
house was nearly the same with the other, the 
lower story being occupied, as in that, for a stable. 
One improvement, however, 1 observed among 
the females, in their manner of wearing the hair; 
which was, that after being tied closely in the 
neck, it was nicely braided, instead of being al« 
lowed to fly about loosely over the shoulders. 

On the following morning, (November fifth,) 
we again set off before day, having previously- 
taken our chocolate and bread, served up in pre-> 
cisely the same manner as at Irun. The weather 
for several hours was rainy and foggy, scarcely- 
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allowing us a view of the objects arou^nd us, even 
after day Vighi had long appeared. I was aware 
however^ that we were slowly aseending the 
mountains, as in fact, we continued to do for the 
chief part of the day, just reaching (he most ele- 
vated summit at night fall. At about ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, the sun came out clear, and the 
prospect, which it opened to our sight, was sin- 
gularly striking asd grand. 

We were then upon the steep declivity of a 
mountain, with a tremendous abyss on either side 
of us, from whence the dense vapors were arising 
in a thousand fantastical shapes, and appearing 
like the smokes of smothered volcanoes. The 
road wound up the abrupt side of the mountain, 
not around it; and as our vehicle passed and 
repassed the Tery edge of the precipice, on 
both sides, in turning the sharp angles made by 
the winding of the road, I involuntarily drew back 
in terror,at sight of the terrible depths below me, — 
observing, also, that no barrier separated us from 
them, except small stone pillars, two or three feet 
in height, and with such long intervals from stone 
to stone,that the animals might easily have plunged 
over the side of the mountain, between the pil- 
lars, had they, from sudden fright, or from any 
other cause, been so disposed. A guard accom- 
panied us over a part of this mountain, from the 
top of which an extremely steep descent leads 
directly to the little village of Ansuela. Oflen 
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as we passed along, I observed the waters of- a 
small river, which we had continued to follow 
from Tolosa, narrowed into little rivulets, and 
babbling down the mountains, sometimes forming 
beautiful cascades, and again seen oozing from 
various parts of the rocky hill-side, and flowing 
on with a gentle murmur towards its base. As 
the river, at intervals, swelled into a broader 
stream^ it was crossed by means of small arched 
bridges of great neatness and solidity, of which I 
noticed a large number during the day. 

As our carriage entered Ansuela, a bost of 
blackreyed, ragged urchins followed it through 
the whole extent of the village, crying ^Firt>o,Fih?a,' 
at the very top of their voices. I at first imag- 
ined them to be beggars ; but I became con- 
vinced by their gestures and tones, that they 
were merely expressing, in loud shouts, their ex- 
ultation at the sight of strang^^rs passing through 
their quiet village. In this, as in almost all the 
villages ^nd hamlets of Guipuzcoa, the same 
squalid aspect of poverty was to be perceived in 
every thing around, though still accompanied 
with evident marks of active industry among the 
inhabitants, as every part of the soi] was culti- 
vated by their hands, except the hard, ;flint'^]ike 
surface of some of the hills, which no tilling or 
care could make to produce a harvest in return. 
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Soon after leaving Ansuela, we passed in sight 
of the town of Vergara, and here bade adieu to 
the province of Guipuzcoa, and entered that of 
Alava. From thence to Vitoria the scene was 
agreeably varied by mountain and valley, scat- 
tered over with isolated dwelling houses, hamlets, 
and villages, while the well cultivated fields 
around them were filled with husbandmen and 
women, pursuing their labors with the assistance 
of oxen and cows, 'which were used promiscu- 
ously for purposes of toil. All these animals 
were extremely small, but seemed to possess a 
degree of strength much above their size. Riv- 
ulets, cascades, and bridges, such as I had ob- 
served in the mountains of Guipuzcoa, were not 
wanting in Alava, and here also my attention was 
frequently attracted by the view of little wooden or 
stone crosses, elevated by the side of the road, to 
show that on that spot some person had been cut 
off from life, either by accident or the hand of 
violence, and that their mortal remains were de- 
posited beneath. 

We dined at the village of Mondragon^ and 
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toward sun&et approached the mountain of Sali- 
nas, to the summit of which we did not arrive 
until evening had nearly closed in upon us. An 
almost perpendicular steep forms the top of the 
mountain, and here we were obliged to take a 
yoke of oxen to assist the mules in drawing up 
the carriage. The road wound up the side of 
the steep, in the same manner as that over which 
we passed in th« morning, and with only the same 
small stones between us and the yawning gulphs 
-below. My brain turned giddy as I cast my eyes 
downwards, the scene being rendered doubly ap- 
i»alHng by the dimness and darkness of lingering 
twilight. "We soon arrived safely at the top, 
however, and then, after taking offthe oxen, we 
"began to descend the mountain at a speed, which 
awakened my fears quite as mueh as the danger 
to be apprehended in ascending it; — for none but 
the most sure fooled animals in existence could 
liave gone down such a steep, at such a pa6e, 
'Without absolute destruction to themselves and 
ttll who were in the carriage. But the driver 
-seemed perfectly to understand the safety, which 
their sureness of foot imparted to us, and drove 
them along as fearless of danger, as if walking 
Ihem over the most smooth aiid level plain. 

At the base of the moantetn, we stopped at a 
small, lonely hut, the station of a guard, who was 
to accompany- us to the neighboring hamlet, the 

distance betweea having been one of the most 

3 
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notorious bauots of robbers in all Spaia. I must 
confesi?, that my apprehensions were somewhat 
awakened, at sight of the solitary acene around 
us, — and the protection of a single armed man 
seemed hardly sufficient to quiet them. But 
my fears amounted to nothing, in comparison with 
those of several of my fellow travellers, and of Mr. 
Nicholas in particular, who was closely drawn 
up in one corner of the carriage, not daring to 
cast his eyes to the right hand or the leA, almost 
from the moment we began to ascend the moun* 
tain, until we arrived at our night's resting place. 
That these apprehensions w^e in a great 
measure groundless, I was convinced by the con- 
versation of the voiturier, of which I could under- 
stand the chief part, as I sat in the carriage di- 
rectly behind him, and he conversed in very good 
French. He said that, although he had been 
from the age of six years in the constant habit of 
travelling from one part of Spain to the otheF) he 
had never but once been robbed, and that was when 
he was employed by the government as carrier 
of despatches. He moreover assured us, that 
the presence of the man, who guarded us was 
ample protection from even a band of robbers, — 
for these villains could be bo easily detected by 
those men whose duty it is to watch them, with 
vigilance, and who are generally well acquainted 
with the inhabitants of all the villages around, 
from which most of the banditti generally come> 
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that they dare not run the risk of being known, 
either by face or voice, when even one of their 
enemies is upon the alert. At least they must have 
some chance of their being well repaid for the 
danger of running such a risk; and consequently, 
when an attack is made, it is generally upon the 
diligence, or upon private travelling carriages, 
where the hope of rich booty is sufficient to over- 
come their fours of detection. 

At any rate, we were ullowed to pass on un- 
impeded, and to arrive in safety at the hamlet, 
where we were to sleep. Vitoria was but a very 
short distance from this place ; but we were too 
late to enter the city before the gates were closed. 
We all found reason to regret that an arrange- 
ment was not made, by which we could arrive at 
Vitoria; for a more wretched cabaret, than that 
in which we were doomed to remain until morn- 
ing, cannot easily be imagined. 

Aa the voiture drove into the dark, dismal- 
looking portal of the house, I could discern the 
swarthy features and ragged dresses of a large 
group of men, through the midst of whom we 
were obliged to pass, upon alighting, in order to 
reach the stairs, which conducted to the rooms 
above. When we arrived at these, we found 
them cold, cheerless, and desolate, to the utmost 
degree; and the old woman, who did the honors 
of a hostess, was sufficiently sour and disobliging 
do away any agreeable impres^ion^ whigh wo 
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might receive of her house. After considerable 
delay, and a great deal of scolding and fretting, 
she managed to prepare for us a meal, of whicb 
none of us could partake, cooked in green, rancid 
Oil, the sight of which would alone convince one of 
its unfitness to be eaten. 

In vain endeavoring to appease my hunger 
with any part of this most unsavory and uninviting 
food, I soon arose from the table, and began to 
make some inquiries as to the accommodations 
for sleeping. We then found, to our great cha- 
grin, that only two rooms were to be had in tber 
house, that were fit to be inhabited. These 
two rooms, which adjoined each other, con- 
tained each several beds ; and we were there* 
fore under the necessity of throwing ourselves 
upon the outside of them, without the hope 
of being able to obtain much repose. And ia 
this I, for one, was not disappointed ; for tbe 
gloomy appearance of the house, the sinister ex- 
pression so strongly marked upon the counte- 
nance of its mistress; together with the great 
number of dark looking men, who were continu.- 
ally passing in and out, impressed me with a feel- 
ing of dread and insecurity, which for a long 
time banished sleep from my eyes, and led me 
almost to believe myself in a den of robbers, to 
my idea of which the scenes around me well cor-, 
responded. But as the footsteps and voices pf 
those, who occupied the kitchen bene«Uih our 
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room, gradually sunk into silence, which con-L 
tinued wholly unbroken by tny sound ominous 
of, approaching danger, I lost myself in a rest- 
less slumber, from which I was not sorry to 
be aroused in the morning, truly rejoicing to find 
that we had got through the night without having 
encountered any, serious difficulty or danger. 

As it was full day before we left the ventay we 
had an opportunity of seeing the plain of Vitoria, 
over which we passed, and upon which was fought 
the famous battle, which I had heard so often men- 
tioned, in connection with Napoleon^s invasion 
of Spain, and the victories of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Arriving at Vitoria, we repaired to a very 
good inn, situated in a broad, pleasant street, 
quite remarkable for its beauty, compared with 
those of any town or village, we had yet seen in 
Spain. The houses were large, and generally 
constructed of brick, with neat little balconies, 
surrounded by iron gratings, before each window. 
Attached to the fronts of many of the houses was 
a small box, containing a rude image of the Vir- 
gin Mary, with some inscription beneath it. Pre- 
viously to partaking of the ample and excellent 
repast, which was prepared for us at the inn, our 
baggage was subjected to the most close and 
particular examination by^the officers of the cus- 
toms, which altogether detained us several hours 

at Vitoria. But I was too much exhausted by 

3* 
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want of sleep and long fosting to go around the 
city much, and therefore retired t9 a comfbrt* 
able repose ; and afterwards amused myself 
until dinner time, ia watcbing the raokitude of ^ 
people, who were passing along througk tKe 
iDoch frequented street, la which the inn was 
situated. 

Aad here I for the first time obtained a just 
idea of the Spanish manHUay as worn by the bet- 
ter classes of society. Nearly all those, which I 
. eaw at Vitoria, were of Ibis description^ and con* 
sisted of a long piece of black silk, slanted offoD 
both sides towards the ends, and fhced with black 
velvet ribbon. A broad thread lace is then sewed 
upon the edg& of the velvet, being put on per- 
fectly plain on oae side, and very i!iill upon.' the 
other, and around the eorners. The hair being 
dressed quite high behuid and full ia front, the 
numtiUa is thrown »ver the bead, tine plain part 
coming to the forehead, and, being attached tbere 
by a broaeh^, if desirabie^ The ends are then 
brought forward, in sach a mannev as to leave the 
full part of the> laca avoiind the shoulders and 
across t%e baek,lihe the ruffle upon a Freachicape. 
The tnantUta being ereased uader Hhe chin, is^nok 
Gonlkied, but generally held together wsdi the l»ft 
arm, or suffered to hang o^n kwMiely. i am not 
sare thai? my diescription wiU give ya«i a jaat 
idea of thie^ exceedioglf gvaee&i awd becowiBg 
head dresS) whteh, in my opinion, aajRnot he 
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^quidied in beautj of effect by any bonoet^ how^ 
ever tastefully it may be made. 

The dress of the priests, of whom I sa^ a very 
large number sauoteviDg along in the street^ was 
Btngnlarly ungenteel and unbecoming, as that of 
the ladies wa» the reverse. The points, in which 
tt differed from the dress worn by French priests, 
however, were rather a* improvement than other- 
^vise, i^ I except the hat, which nothing could 
exceed in ugliness. The crown is extremely low, 
and the vim, of enof mens width, is made even all 
round, and tltea is turned up on eacb side in two 
large rolls, which meet at the top of the crown. 
You cannot imagine any thing more studiously 
iH< formed, than these strange looking hats are, or 
better adapted to diowing off the connienance to 
the veyy worst advantage.. 

Upott. leaving Yitoria, we entered vipoo> a 
widely extended pkdn, possessing few, if any, ob- 
jecis tot aitractor interest one. The weather was 
cold astd camy, which peHn^ mcreased its deso<*> 
late appearance. The mooetony of our ride' was 
cmly hroken in npoa occasionally by the droves 
e£ mules and borric99y whieh passed us ircnn- time 
to time, heavily ladea as usuiil;. ImiI fastened to^ 
gether by means of ropee passing from one to the 
Qrtdffir;—- a eireamstaiiee, that I had not befbve oh- 
nerved, as alt I had hitherto met had been sufiered 
ta stray about at wiH'. 

We.fllept at the viMage of La Poebk; The 
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inn we found a remarkable good one, contrasting^ 
very agreeably, in every respect, with that at 
which we passed the night preceding. We were 
first ushered into a neat looking room, which the 
servant, who waited on us, undertook to make 
more comfortable by means of a brasero. This 
is, you are perhaps aware, a substitute for a fire- 
place, a thing scarcely known throughout Spain. 
The brasero is nothing more than a brass pan, 
with a broad rim to it, which is set into a large 
wooden frame, and placed in the middle of the 
room, being filled with charcoal, previously ig- 
nited sufficiently to prevent any injury from in- 
haling its gas. The wooden frame, which contains 
the brMerOf is just enough elevated from the floor 
to serve as a footstool for those who sit around. 
The doors and windows of the room we oc- 
cupied, were very curiously constructed. They 
were composed of thick, heavy oak, consider- 
ably darker in hue than mahogany, and carved all 
over with various figures. The windows were 
in fact, but smaller doors, opening upon balco- 
nies outside. Each panel, however, opened 
separately, so that more or less air and light 
might be admitted as was agreeable. There 
was no glass to be seen in any part of them. 
Early the next morning, (November sev- 
enth,) we lefl La Puebla, the weather still con- 
tinuing rainy and unpleasant. A very fine road, 
which we found hard and smooth, in spite of the 
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rain which had fallen, conducted over a long plain , 
from La Puebla to Miranda de £bro, the first 
village in Old Castile, The boundary, between 
4-lava and Old Castile, is marked hy a kind of 
monument, in form of an obelisk supported upon 
a square pedestal. From this spot a beautiful 
avenue, bordered with elma, extends to Miranda 
de £bro, a distance of about three miles. This 
village is situated upon the river Ebro, of which 
I here first obtained a view, and a handsome 
a^rched stone bridge is thrown across it, leading 
into the village. Previously to crossing the 
bridge our baggage was again carefully examined, 
but without very much delay or difficulty. 

At Miranda de Ebro, we partook of a plentiful 
breakfast a la fourckette^ apd aflerwards com- 
menced our journey towards the dark looking 
mountains of Old Castile, which were full in oHr 
sight ; and at which we soon' aflerwards ar- 
rived. Passing through the wretched villages of 
Mayago and Pancorvo, where poverty and misery 
seemed to have taken up their abode, we reached 
a singular gorge in the mountain, at which the 
road appeared, at a little distance off, suddenly to 
terminate, as it wound around the angle of a per-* 
pendicular rook, of enormous size and height. 
Nothing can exceed the wiidness of the scene 
around you, as you enter into the gorge. Immense 
mountains of rock, whose rpugh and desolate 
sides are scarcely enlivened by a green sbrub, 
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or verdure of any description, rise perpendicularly 
on each side of you; and their summits, inc^ning 
towards each other, seem to threaten you with 
instant destruction, as you pass along the close 
and dark defile, beneath the fearfully arched 
canopy, which they form above your head. - Many 
of these rocky mountains were naturally castel- 
lated at their summits, appearing, at first view, 
like the numerous turrets of ruined castles suc- 
ceeding each other in a line, along the utmost 
points of the rocks. Upon one were seen the 
actual ruins of a castle, and upon another the 
ruins of a Moorish fort. 

Continuing onwards through the mountains, 
we at length arrived, afler dark, and in4he midst 
of a violent rain, at the town of Bribiesca, where 
we remained for that night. The posada, at which 
we stopped, was an excellent one, and upon a 
scale unusually large. The food, lodging, and 
all other necessary accommodations, were very 
good and well arranged. A hearty supper, fol- 
lowed by sound and unbroken repose, was the nec- 
essary reisult; and I was thus well prepared to set 
off again upon our journey, before sunrise the 
following morning, (November eighth). 

The six leagues, which divide Bribiesca from 
Burgos, contain in them little variety, and not 
much that is of particular interest. The small 
villages, which we saw or passed through, were 
wretched to the last degree; more so, perhaps, 
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than any I had yet seen, miserable as fhey had 
all appeared to me. The land in their vicinity 
was chiefly devoted to pasturage, and large 
flocks of black sheep were feeding upon it as we 
passed along.^ The number of white sheep among 
them were as few in proportion, to the whole, as 
that of black sheep in our flocks. 

Previously to reaching Burgos, we passed 
over a vast plain^ from whence the city was per- 
fectly visible in the distance. Upon an elevation 
at our lefl hand, was situated an ancient and cel- 
ebrated convent called the Cartuja of Miraflo- 
res, Which we could see very distinctly. Passing 
through a small faubourg, we entered into the 
city by a long avenue of trees, which leads to 
some of the most frequented parts of it. A fine 
street, ^bordered with large, handsome houses, 
conducts to one of the several bridges, thrown 
across the Arlanzon, upon which river the 
city is situated. * Near the bridge is a beauti- 
ful terrace, ornamented with statues, which is 
used as a public walk; and not far from this 
spot is a triumphal arch, erected to the memory 
of the Cid, and other great men of Old Castile. 
The terrace extends the whole length of a very 
pretty, though not very extensive public garden, 
bordering upon the river. It was almost filled 
with persons, walking about or seated upon the 
benches; and among them was a large number of 
young students, who were conspicuous by their 
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three-cornered hats, and long black cloaks. 
Arrived at the bridge just mentioned, we 
crossed over it to a large faubourg upon the 
opposite side of the river, upon which our posada 
stood, and where we remained for the daj. This 
inn was quite an extensive one, and kept in very 
good order. Upon the floors of most of the 
rooms, were straw carpets, or matting, which, 
although not quite so pleasant to the ieet as 
woollen carpeting, I found very much more com- 
fortable than bare floors and tiles. 
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Vert soon after arrivhig at Burgos, I walked 
out and bent my steps towrards the Cathedral. 
To reach it, I re-crossed the bridge and passed 
through the triumphal arch, already mentioned. 
It is called Fuerta de Santa Maria, and is adorn- 
ed with statues, which form its principal orna- 
ment. Among them are those of Nuno BaiAirB 
Imd Lain Calvo, judges of Castile, at the ctth" 
mencement of the tenth century; of Fernaa Gon** 
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!z«lez, first Count of Castile; andthat of the Cid. 
Arrived at the Cathedral, I could not restrain 
an exclamation of delightful surprise, at sight of 
the splendid architecture, which met the view, to 
whatever part of the magnificent structure I turn- 
ed my eyes. Innumerable little turrets, of the 
most beautiful and delicate description, seemed to 
form a perfect forest around the upper part of the 
building; and these were only equalled in beauty 
by the great quantities of curious carved work, 
the statues and columns, with which the exterior 
of the edifice abounds. The interior is also su- 
perb beyond description. Its extent is so im- 
mense, that divine service may be performed in 
eight difierent chapels at the same time, without 
any confusion; and nearly every part of it is 
equally remarkable for the richness and delicacy 
of its architecture. I shall not attempt a formal 
description of the church; for it is too enormous in 
its dimensions, and complicated in form for me 
to think of doing it. 

A striking peculiarity in its construction was 
this. The choir and sanctuary occupied the cen- 
tral part of the Cathedral, and being enclosed by 
a partition or wall, had the appearance of one 
church contained within another. This is, I 
• think, a defect, as the edifice is thus deprived of 
one of the most imposing characteristics of all the 
gothic churches I had hitherto seen, — I mean the 
nave, which imparts aa air of grandeur and lofli- 
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nesB to the building, that it cannot otherwise posK 
tfBB. It is the want of this distinguishing pecu^ 
Harity, which lessens, at first view, the idea that 
one forms of the actual vastness of the Cathedral- 
at Btirgos; and it is only when yotf have passed 
entirely around it, that you are aware of its aston- 
ishing extent. But in spite of the singularity just 
mentioned, the splendor and luxury of every 
part of this church, as it regards archilectttraf' 
beauty, can, I believe, be surpassed by very iew 
m the world. 

The pictures, which it contains, are not gener^ 
alfy very remarkable, though a few possess coo^ 
siderable merit. But you see here a large num- 
ber of interesting monuments- of prominent in- 
dividuals, who have flourished in Castilian story, 
md whose remains are deposited within the pre- 
cincts of this sacred and noble pile. The most 
remarkable of these monuments is that of Don 
Pedro Hismandez de Velasco, Constable of Cas- 
tile, contained in a magnificent chapel, which is 
for that reason called the chapel of the Consta- 
ble. A figure of the Constable, clkd in armor, 
reclines upon> a tomb of white marble ; and' upon 
another tomb of the same description, is seen the 
figure of his wife. Bona Mencia Lopez de Mien^ 
doza. 'The drapery of these statues' is beautl-' 
fhlly wrought^ and the ei!bct of the two moaa- 
ments, placed in so spDendid a chapel', is very fine* 
An inscription upon each details the name, lin- 
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«iige, and time of decease of the illustrious per- 
»o»9^ej whose jnemory it was raised to perpet- 
uate. 

Among other objects .of curlositj, pointed out 
to rus by the sacristan, who -accompanied us 
through the diflerent chapels, was a coarse, 
wooden box, fastened together with iron, which 
was formerly a cofier used by the illustrious Cid, 
and consequently viewed with deep interest by 
all to whom it is shown. 

From the Cathedral, I walked to the Plaza 
Real, which is the only yery handsome square in 
the city. It is surrounded by regular buildings, 
the .lower part of them forming arcades. In the 
.centre of the Plaza is a statue of Charles Third. 

Almost all ihe,streets, throuj;h which I passed, 
were extremely narrow and crooked. A very 
few could be called handsome in any respect; 
and the city itself had a cheerless and deserted 
air^ which was far from .agreeable. It probably 
presents a rery different aspect from its ancient 
appearancOj as the capital of Castile, and the 
residence of the Spanish court. But it is, never- 
theless, a very interesting .place, from the asso- 
ciations to which its name gives rise. 

At dye o'clock in the .morning, (November 9ih), 
we lell Burgos; and travelled during tlie day over 
the high range ofthe mountains of Cqgollos. The 
face of .the country here is for the most part ex- 
tremely barren, and the soil is hard and dry. 
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Occasional plats of wheat are almost the only 
signs of cultivation visible; and the wretched ap- 
pearance of nearly all the villages sufficiently at- 
tests the misery of their inhabitants. 

The town of Lerma, where we dined, is rather 
an exception to this, as many of the houses were 
comfortable looking dwellings, in comparison to 
those in every other place I had seen since 
leaving Burgos. These houses are constructed 
of large, unburned lumps of clay, and the chim- 
ney in many of them is of such great size, a? 
nearly to cover the whole roof, rising gradually 
somewhat in the shape of a cone. As to the 
streets, you may form some opinion of their 
width, when I tell you that, in entering one of 
them, I was obliged to wait until a loaded borrica 
had first come out of it, as there was not room for 
me to pass at the same time. 

The village church, although an ordinary one 
in general, is remarkable, as containing a very 
beautiful monument to the memory of the Cardi- 
nal Duke of Lerma, which consists of a bronze 
statue of him, kneeling in the attitude of prayer, 
his hands folded together, and a mitre at his side. 
The tomb has evidently been mutilated; and the 
pedestal, which supports the statue, is now partly 
clay, whereas it was, without doubt, originally 
made entirely of richer materials. 

I was much struck, at Lerma, with the great 
number of beautiful hounds, which I saw there. 



i 
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They were ipost graceful and gentle looking ani* 
mals, and far handsomer than any thing belonging 
to the canine race, that I had ever met with 
before. 

At two o'clock, we proceeded on our journey. 
The weather was truly delightful, and I had a 
very agreeable ride to the village of Bahabon, 
which we reached before dark. In the course of 
the afteraoon we were met by a wandering pil* 
grim, who was pursuing his solitary way, his staff 
in hand, and his hat adorned with scallop shells to 
denote his purposo I could not but look at him 
with a great deal of interest, as imparting the viv- 
idness of reality to my ideas of a character so fre- 
<}uently met with both in poetry and works of 
fiction. 

We left Eahabon the following morning, and 
rode several miles hy the soil light ot the mooo, 
whose lustra was sufficiently clear to reveal every 
object to our view, as we passed along; and this 
was succeeded by a most brilliant sunrise, which 
ushered in as balmy and lovely a day as could 
possibly be desired : All which rendered the 
journey ver^ pleasant to me, although there was 
nothing to be remarked upon the road particularly 
interesting or attractive. The villages improved 
not the least in their aspect of wretchedness, and 
the town of Aranda de Duero, through which we 
passed, though formerly quite populous and flour- 
ishing, now exhibits a scene of the utmost misery. 

4# 
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The houses, the churth, and the haildings of a 
once famous monastery, are uearljr all in ruins ; 
and the dirty, desolate looking streets were liter- 
ally crowded with hogs, to the exclusion of almost 
every human creature, of even decently clean or 
tidy appearance. 

The village of Ondrubia, where we dined, was 
only less wretched than Aranda. But here the 
streets, instead of being over-run with hogs, were 
inundated with children, whose singular and un- 
couth clothing continually attracted my attention. 
The boys were dressed in small-clothes, buttoned 
tight at the knee, and fastened around the waist. 
A shirt, and a little short outer jacket, without 
any waistcoat, completed their attire. The upper 
part of their heads was shaved as closely as pos- 
sible, while their hair was suffered to grow out 
long around the forehead and in the neck. The 
girls had on short stuff petticoats, fulled very 
much all round, with a short sleeved, scant waist 
of calico, pieced with so many different colors, 
that one would have been puzzled to decide which 
was the original one. 

But notwithstanding the miserable appearance 
of every thing in the village, we had a very ex- 
cellent dinner provided for us at the posada, 
though it must be confessed, that we found some 
difficulty in contriving how to eat it, as there 
were three knives only for seven persons. One 
of the company complained a little to the serving 
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girl, for not having provided knives enough for 
al] ; and she answered him with a smile, that we 
might consider ourselves fortunate to have three, 
for at the village of Fresnillo de la Fuente, 
where we were to sleep, we should find at the 
posada but one knife for all. We were much 
amused with this reply, and ascertaining that the 
poor girl really could not procure us another 
knife at any rate, we set about tearing our meat 
apart with our forks in the best manner we were 
able. 

Afler leaving Ondrubia, we passed a very 
large number of the species of oak trees, which 
bear the nutgall. They are about the size of an 
apple tree, and the general aspect of the grounds 
upon which they grow, is that of an orchard, onfy 
that the trees are not planted in regular rows. 
The leaves of the trees are quite small and of a 
very deep green. Before evening, we came in 
sight of the range of mountains, called the Somo 
Sierra, whose black ridges and pinnacles were 
distinctly visible to our eyes for several leagues 
before we reached their base. 

We arrived at Fresnillo just before six o'clock, 
and, alighting at the poiodaj were ushered up 
two pair of stairs to a neat, but rather dreary 
looking apartment, almost wholly destitute of fur- 
niture. A shelf, filled with small baskets of arti- 
ficial fruits and several images of different saints, 
was conspicuously placed at one side of the 
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jrooQ^ fuid WAS the onl^ ornament contained in it. 
Something of the kind I have invariably seen in 
every Spanish house I have entered. Pictures 
or images of the Virgin and our Savior, or of one 
or more patron saint, never fail to occupy a place 
in the apartment reserved for company, even in 
the simallest and most ordinary aentas. While 
our rooms were becoming habitably warm by 
means *of a braaero^ we all descended to the 
kitchen, where I witnessed a most novel and 
amusing scene. The cocina is the common guest 
Toom of a Spanish inn, where travellers of all 
classes, high and low, habitually assemble. You 
must imagine a middling-sized room, the ceiling 
of which is hollow, and slopes up gradually to the 
top, where there is a small aperture to emit the 
sxnoke. Just in the centra of the room was an 
immense fire, spreading out several feet, and the 
flame ascending half way to the top of the roof. 
Against the wall, on all the four sides, was built 
up a sort of stone or bripfc scafiTold, upon which 
were seated a large numbej of travellers and 
muleteers, who were laughing and chatting mer- 
rily with each other around the blazing fire, and 
. cracking their jokes with the sociable and ^ood- 
natiif ed hostess and her daughters, who were all 
busily at work, preparing the various messes, 
suited to the tastes of their difierent guests. 

A countless collection of small earthen pots 
and jars, of nearly every variety of size and 
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shape^ were arrayed around the fire^ each of 
them containing either vegetables or meats. 
The food was previously fried in oil, and was 
then put into one of these earthen pots, with the 
addition of a plentiful allowance of garlic for sea- 
soning, a little water, with pepper and salt, when it 
is lefl to seethe for an hour or more; and, strange 
as it may appear, is, when done, far from an un- 
palateable dish. I cannot, however, say so much 
in favor of the oil soup. In making this they put 
a quantity of oil and garlic into a frying pan, and 
when it boils, add to it water, pepper and salt. A 
large dish of bread is then cut up into very small 
bits, and the boiled liquid is turned over it, which 
forms the soup. The proportion of the liquid to 
the bread is so small, as merely to render the 
latter a perfect pap, the taste of which was, to 
me, disagreeeble beyond measure. There are few 
dishes, however, that appear to be eaten with 
greater relish by the Spaniards, notwithstanding 
that the oil is oflen extremely old and rancid. 
Indeed they generally prefer the rancid oil to the 
sweet, as they say they are thus enabled to per- 
ceive the taste more sensibly. 

As soon as our ample and well prepared 
repast was in readiness, we returned to the 
dining room, and, upon seating ourselves at 
table, we found surely enough, that the girl at 
Ondrubia had spoken the truth, and but one 
solitary knife was set before us, which we were 



assured was the only one the house .afforded. 
At six o^clock in the moroixig^ (NovembcKi^ 
11th), we departed from Fresnillo, after passiag 
a restless night, owing to the jnisecably hard and 
comfortless beds, which were afforded us at the 
posada Passing along a succession of large 
plains, varied by occasional undulations, and 
scattered OTer -with -a considerable number of vil- 
lages, we reached the venta of Juanylla, where 
we dined. The villages, which we passed, had, 
for the most part, an:air of much more comfort 
than any I had previously seen in Old Castile. 
The houses were generally built of stone, instead 
pf sand and clay; and the people themselves were 
very decently clad. 

In the afternoon, we ascended the Somo Sierra, 
and .passed a spot^ rendered very interesting, as 
the scene of one of Napoleon's achievements in 
Spain. The French army having been impeded 
in their course by the snow, which blocked up 
their way entirely, w^re necessitated to draw 
their cannons up thdB aide of a mountain, whose 
almost perpendicular steep would seem to render 
the bold and hazardous attempt utterly fruitless. 
But what is tbere.^ either difficult or dangerous, 
which it is not in the power of man to overcome^ 
when (urged an by a daring and adventurous 
spirit, and in the prosecution of those ambitious 
purposes, the accomplishment of which seems 
amply tacompensate for every hardship and priva- 



lion, even to the absolute losd-of lift itnelf? Near 
tiie apot just raentioned, there are several large, 
tall stones, pllaced at some" distance apart^ to in-^ 
dicate the road to travellers, when, as is frequently- 
the case in winter, it is wholly concealedby snow* 

Soon afleB leaving the village of Some Sierra^ 
through which the high road paseeS) we entered 
New Castile; and^ before evening, reached ouv 
night's lod^ngs at Buytrago. This- is- a village 
of considerable extent ; but, although tolerabljF 
neat in many respects, is- far from being* particu* 
larly handsome^. The appearance of the po8€tdii 
was in- its fhvor *, but the food was extlremely ' ot^ 
dinary-, and the beds but little better than those ^ 
which vexed us so much the preceding night. The 
bedstiead consisted of a common wooden frame* 
without any posts, and with' boards placed alon^ 
ftom side to side, instead of a sacking*. The 
beds, too, were none of the softest, andwhen you 
add to this, how commonly they are thronged 
with insects, you may imagine how very littto 
they contribute towards sound and refresh^i^ 
ing slumber. Nbt.unfl*equently, however, the 
fatigues of travelling caused me to forget these- 
hardships, and enabled me to obtain- sufficient 
sleep for the preservation of health and^spiritiSi 

The moon was- shining in- her fbll splendor 
when we left- Buytrago, at fi>ur o'clock inthv 
morning, ("November ISth). Just at sunrise we 
reached the foot of a steep mountain, the first of 
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the ridge called La Cabrera ; — and having be* 
come chilled by a ride of several hoursr, I deter- 
mined to walk up the hill ; — a determination, 
however, in which none of my fellow-travellers 
felt inclined to join, and I therefore pursued my 
way alone. The sun had not yet appeared above 
the horizon ; but the bright reflection of his red 
beams was smiling upon the rough and cheerless 
surface of those immense rocky heights, which, 
rising successively one above another, were 
warmed by the sun-beams into an appearance of 
loveliness, that belonged not naturally to their 
bleak and desolate cliffs. Continuing to ascend 
the steep side of the mountain, and lost in reflec- 
tions, which the lonely scene around me was 
calculated to excite, I came suddenly to an 
abrupt bend in the road, and looking forward, 
I observed, at the distance of perhaps twenty 
rods before me, four men, standing together 
at the side of the road, each armed with a 
musket, but bearing no resemblance in dress or 
otherwise to the guards, who had hitherto con- 
ducted us through the dangerous defiles of the 
mountains. 

The fear of robbers was one, which I had en- 
deavored, as much as possible, to banish from my 
mind, from our first entering Spain ; but I must 
confess, that the sight of these suspicious look- 
ing men, standing in so retired a spot, at the early 
hour of sunrise, and without any apparently good 
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object- in yiew, awakened an involuntary feeling 
i;»f terror, which I cannot well describe : a feeling 
not lessened bj the reflection, that, by walking 
at a very rapid pace, I had advanced so great a 
distance before the carriage, that it would be im- 
possible for me to regain it beibre being over- 
taken, provided these men were actually robbers 
and disposed to pursue me. Afraid to go forward, 
and finding I should gain nothing by turning 
back, I resolved to seat myself upon a large 
stone by the way side, and watck their move- 
ments. This I did ; and my fears were very soon 
allayed by observing, that they did not move from 
their position, but seemed to be awaiting, like 
myself, the arrival of the carriage. 

It was impossible^ however, to feel perfectly 
tranquil, until, being joined by my compan- 
ions, I ascertained that the supposed robbers 
were really guards, and that, near the spot where 
they had stationed themselves, the diligence 
had been robbed only a short period before. 
I did not immediately enter the carriage, as we 
had not reached the summit of the hill ; and one 
of the guards, ivho walked along by my side, be- 
gan to enter into conversation with me ; notwith- 
standing that I endeavored, in the best manner I 
was able, to let him know, that I could compre- 
hend very little of what he was saying. Deter- 
mined to persevere, he at length made me under- 

stand; by aid of the expressive gestures, with 

5 
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#hic1i the Spantaii^ Iiec6tn]^ttn7 their ^eecfa^ nit^ 
ttotwithistandrag mf imperOect Ictiowledgie of tber 
language, why he wiis statioired opoQ the road ; 
hotr many robbera had attacked the diligence ^ 
fhnti what part of the mauntain they had come ; 
and that, after having tied die hands of thie pas-' 
sengere behind their backs, and robbed them of 
all their money, they had left them lying apott 
the groand, and fied to their strong holds among: 
the hilla. 

You wHlTeadHy strppose, that so refcent arob*^ 
bery as this gave tis all no little tipprehension of 
a like disaster to onrselres, before we vhoohf 
reach Madrid ; 'an^ it was only by the promise, 
that a strong gaard Should Idto proenred at the 
ne&t village, that poor Mr. Nichohus, Who tial 
in an "agony of fear, could be in the least de- 
gree quicited. The village 0{ La Cubrera way 
but a shoft distance off; and When we arrived 
there, we found the whdle fflaco in conftiaion, 
owing to a robbery which had taken j^lace the very 
d&y before, a i%w miles only the other side of the 
village, upon the same road that we were fopMV 
over. ^n^Vf alarmed now for our own salety,we 
immediately endeavored to dbtam a guard suS-^ 
eiently strong tO'defend us from attaek ; butw« 
were told, that nearly all the men in the -village 
had armed themselvea, and gone out into the 
motttitaifls in quei^ 4^f the rollers. 

0ucfa'bieittg4hec)Etse/we had nothing to Yetfr^ 



and tkere£»re piucaiiod qui jonmej without anjr 
spprf^hQaston of fM'e^eipJt daog^r,. aod inakiay up 
our oiinda, if k should be fawnd ueeessarj^ta hire 
n strong guard ^t tho village, of Cabaoillii. Bn^ 
va fi)ttod^ on reachiDg Hm pbce^ tb»t the whole 
^liQuntry around w«a roused; <iad coase.q.ueDlljr 
there could not he the aligbtest rish» thot the rob- 
bers would ahow them^ielvee iu a body again for 
that day at least. X aay in a body, as there is no 
doubt, that we saw more than one of the^e very 
robbers, among the multitude of wretched looking 
^reatujes^ who inhabited the neighboring villagea, 
and whom we met with their muskets over their 
ahoulders, earnestly engaged, to appearance, in 
searehing for thoae^ who were probably their 
4>wn aiscompllces in crime. Several ef the vil- 
lages bear a notoriously bad reputation ; and 
among a group of black looking, tattered wretch- 
esy whom we saw standiag by the road ^ide, there 
waa one man, who had bei^ tried for robbery, 
and narrowly escaped cooviction &r the want of 
flKifficieiit evidence,, although he was generally 
Wieved to be guilty. In the aame troop was the 
«on of another man, who had likewise been ar* 
reated upon guspioioa of robbery^ Parties of 
meoy women, and children, some on horseback, 
and others on foot, passed us from time to tim^t ; 
the men all armed, and with countenamcea gen- 
erally marked hj a strong expression of knavery, 
vrJhUa the pow^^j of their garmi^nts gav« im* 
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doubted evidence of their abject condition ia Hfe. 

At length we approached the spot where the 
robbery took place. It was upon a bridge, calle d 
Puente de Cascavero, situated in a valley, with 
two steep hills on each side of it ; and at the 
right hand and left, we couM perceive, as we 
passed over it, the little paths, which conducted 
around the angles of huge broken masses of rock, 
and thence in among the mountains, where the 
fugitive criminal might screen himself, without 
the fear of detection, from the pursuit of justice. 
Eleven men, having taken possession of this 
bridge in the morning, robbed every person, who 
arrived during the day, consisting of the passen- 
gers of the diligence going to Madrid, and of that 
coming from it, together with a great number 
of muleteers, and other peaceable travellers, 
amounting in the whole to forty persons. To 
guard against any alarm being given, and to pre- 
vent escape, they had previously stationed sen- 
tinels upon the hills on each side of the bridge, 
and as fast as the unfortunate travellers descend- 
ed into the valley, they were seized, and their 
hands bound behind their backs, and then they 
were forced to remain quietly upon the ground 
for the rest of the day, without the possibility of 
receiving assistance. 

You may well imagine our gratitude at having 
so narrowly escaped falling into the snare our- 
selves, for; had we not been disappointed in the 
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tnules, which we had expected to have a part of 
the way from Bayonne, we should have passed 
the Puente de Cascavero just in time to be de- 
prived of our- money, and whatever valuables we 
possessed, in addition to being obliged to remaiti 
pinioned several hours, which would have been no 
Tery pleasant adventure. None of the travellers, 
however, were personally mal-treated, with the 
exception of one of the diligence conductors, who 
was knocked down, probably from having made re- 
sistance. It is universally acknowledged, in re- 
gard to robbers in Spain, that they are seldom 
known to injure travellers in their person, unless 
resistance be offered, or some cause of private 
hostility prompt them to revenge. 

The conversation of our party now turned, 
very naturally, upon the subject of robberies, and 
various stories and anecdotes relative to them be- 
guiled the way, until we reached the Venta del 
Molar, where we dined ; or I might say where 
we eat our first dinner, as, ever since leaving. 
Bayonne, we had partaken of two hearty meals 
each day ; the one at twelve, one, or two o^clock, 
■as might happen, And the other after our arrival 
tit night at our journey's end. The Venta del 
Molar was in every respect wretched. The 
apartment, into which we were shown as our din- 
ing room, was so dark, damp, and gloomy, that 
we insisted upon the table's being set in the front 

part of the house, in a large court, which served 

5* 
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as a common paf sage fin* nuui mod beast, and a 
portion of which was actually occupied as the sta- 
ble. This was much the most comfortable place 
that the house afforded, and here we sat down 
to a most miserable dinner, which scarcely suf- 
ficed to appease o«r hunger for the remaining 
four hours of the day, in which we were to con- 
tinue on the road« Just as we were finishing the 
desert, a demure, staid-iooking horricfJi marched 
up to the table, and stood close at my side, wait- 
ing with all possible patience for its ej^pooted 
share of the fruit. This we did not fail to bestow 
upon the poor animal, which^ at the voice of its 
jmaster, soon walked off ytt^ submissively to He 
laden with its aocustomed burden. 

At evening, we reached the village of Alco- 
vendas, where an amply spread board mad^ 
amends for our scanty and miserable &re at the 
Yenta del Molar. 
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Madrid.— Fonda of the FoDtana de Oro.—«Lodging8.>— Houses.-* 
•Calle ^ A}cala.-*^ode of Innnf.^-^efflale Costume <-« 
Male Coatsme/— Fjiars.-oKiug'a Bo^jr Guard. 

As we left AlcoTendas at a very early hour hi 
the momrDg, (November ISfti), few of the mule- 
feers Imd as jet arisen to prepare for their de- 
f»arttire ; and I was very much astonished, in 
passhig out Ifarough the court, or stable, to see 
the whole floor occupied with these men, who, 
wrapping fliemselves up in coarse hhinkets, had 
each bestowed himself upon his respective heap 
of straw, and, in company with hts brute associ- 
ates, slepit with as inudh apparent soundness and 
Gomfort as if reposing upon a hed of down. 
These blankets are sometimes worn of various 
fanciful colors, and serve the triple purpose b£ 
an occasional prdtBCtion for horse and mule, the 
master^ covering hy night, and his cloali by day. 

A ride of a few hours from Alcovendas brought 
nis to Madrid. The snowy summits of ^he Ghm- 
darrama had been for sometime visible in the 
^distance ; and upon ascending b slight elevation, 
the city was fall in sight, with its almost innu- 
merable towers and steeples, arising from the 
vast number of convents and churches, with 
which Madrid abounds. A singular peculiarity 
of this city is, that ft has no iaubourgs around it. 
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or scattered country houses whatever ; hut stands 
in the midst of an extensive plain, in which not a 
single tree, of anj description, is to he seen. 

We entered Madrid at the gate of Foncarral, 
and, after a slight search of our haggage hy the 
proper authorities, proceeded to the Fontana de 
Oro. This is a very large fonda or hotel. All 
the rooms in it, instead of heing numbered, 
were designated by the name of some country, or 
of some province in Spain. The apartment, 
which we occupied, called Mexico, was a large, 
handsome room, having two neat sleeping and 
dressing rooms connected with it. The floor was 
carpeted with the same sort of matting, that I first 
noticed at Burgos ; but this was prettier, inas- 
much as it was woven in diamond figures, having 
colors of black and brown mingled with the orig- 
inal color of the species of grass, of which it is 
made. 

The next day afler our arrival at Madrid, the 
ringing of all the bells in the city, and the firing 
of cannons, announced the arrival of the future 
Queen of Spain, and her parents, the King and 
Queen of Naples, within the frontiers of the 
kingdom. I could not but congratulate myself, 
that we should have visited Madrid so opportune- 
ly, as to be able to witness the fetes and rejoic- 
ings attendant upon the marriage of an absor 
lute sovereign. Three weeks, however, were to 
elapse before the Queen would arrive at the capi- 
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tieil ; and in the meantime great preparations were 
making for celebrating the event in a becoming 
manner. 

On Wednesday, (November 18th), we exchang- 
ed our lodgings at the Fontana de Oro, for private 
rooms in the Calle de Alcala, one of the most 
frequented and pleasantest streets in Madrid. 
Our parlor was very agreeably situated upon the 
street, with large windows in front, reaching 
from the wall to the floor, opening in the middle 
like folding doors, and closed by means of heavy 
iron fastenings, which also extended from the top 
of the window to the bottom. In front, on the 
out side, were little balconies, enclosed within 
iron railings. So universal an appendage is this 
to the houses in Spain, that it is very seldom 
you can find one, pretending in the least to gen- 
tility, which does not possess its balconies, al- 
though the windows opening upon them may not 
contain a single pane of glass. Back of the 
parlor was a large recess or alcove, which served 
for a bed room, and which was screened from 
view by muslin curtains hung over the arch of 
the recess. 

* The furniture of the larger room, being a just 
specimen of what is usually seen, even in the 
houses of the better classes in Madrid, it may 
not be amiss to describe it to you. The carpet 
was similar to that at the fonda^ having the same 
colors in it; although woven in differently shaped 
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figures. At each .corner of the roem was a pe« 
desud, flUfltaifliag aa imkatioa bronaa statue ; wad 
a variety of pictures and engravings adorned ihm 
walls. A large mirror occupied one end of tbe 
room^ and upon a table beneath it was the naoal 
singular assemblage of things you can imagMie 
for the decoration of a parlor. In the centre of 
tbe table was a glass case, which contained aa 
ioiitatioa clock, intended more for show than use, 
with a pot of artificial flowers on one side of it, 
and on the other a small carved lion, also cover* 
ed with a glass case. In front of the clock was 
a saucer, containing a large ostrich egg ; and 
at a slight distance from it, a little silver stand, 
in form of a bras^roy with coals in it, used for 
lighting cigars. 

A number of porcelain figures, of various de* 
scriptions, were scattered about the table \ one 
representing a little white dog, another an old 
woman with a spindle in her hand, and surround^ 
ed by a brood of chickens ; and a third the 
image of a monk, wrapped up in his clock, and 
sleeping over a heap of burning sticks. Had 
there been a family of children in the house, this 
mass of play things woald not have appeared so 
singular, though certainly out of place upon a 
parlor table ; but when the family only consisted 
of the landlady and one serving maid,* the idea 
of such a toy shop seemed to me particularly 
amusing. It is, however, a taste vety eommoBiy 



faidolged-iQ SpaiB) fltraage ftA it may «eeni to us. 
Vast quantities -ef these -percelaki toys are made 
ti Malaga, andbvavrgiit'to Madrid for sale Cliriat- 
m&a week, w^fen they are booght for <;liiniiiey 
and table ornaments, qu^e as maoh as for thti 
amusemeKt t>f ebildren. 

Nottrif bstamfiog the tiifignlarity -of some of itd 
deedrattotis, every thing about the room irtn ati 
nioely kept as possible ; indeed, ti partiole 'of ctirt 
seemed to be an unknown guest in the honse. 
Oar hostess. Bona Francisca, a sprightly Anda)a<- 
•ian about thirty fii^ years of age, wasficmpuloos*' 
ly neat, quite pretty, -and yery agreeable ; «o that 
our prospects of a pleasant residence at lifer houM' 
were certainly very ptt>mising. She iipolse VKft a 
word of any language except Spanisih ; al^iough' 
this circumstanee to a learner (ofihat langmige, 
wfts rather an advantage than otherwise. 

The houses in Madrid, like those in Paris, iui» 
each *occupied lyy ^several -diiMroct iamHtes, ^ 
making use of ewnmon eritraa^e and -staircase. 
In Paris the entrance to the houses is genend-* 
ly through open pared courts, «urrounded by 
buildings ; but at Madrid, you «titer fk'om the 
street into the first story, or ground dioor of ihe 
house, from whence a atairway^ads to the dff- 
ibrent tenements above. This ground 4oor ts n0t 
always kept in order ; andis-ffomclttmes tiaed as 
a passage fbr-mules tmd faorse« to-pass to the irta- 
hie. Loungers iromthe atreet are s^ays ;d]low'« 
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ed to frequent it, during the day, and io fact it 
seems to be considered, not as a part of the 
house, but as a kind of thoroughfare for all who 
wish to make use of it. In the door of each sep- 
arate tenement is a small opening, with bars 
across it upon the outside, and a little door upon 
the inside. Before you are allowed to enter, the 
person within opens the small door and enquires, 
^ Quien es V (who is it ?) ; and the reply, ^Amigo^ 
(a friend), or ^ Gente de paz^ (peaceful people), 
gains you admittance. This is a ceremony which 
it is generally necessary to go through, before 
one can enter the house, even of an intimate ac- 
quaintance or friend. 

Our time for dining at Madrid was three 
o'clock, instead of half-past ^ye^ as at Paris ; 
and our breakfast, consisting wholly of chocolate 
and bread, with a tumbler of water, was general- 
ly served at eight o'clock in the morning ; the 
breakfast hour varying of course in different 
families, according to their time of rising. At 
eight or nine o'clock in the evening, it is custom- 
ary to have either a cup of chocolate, or a supper 
of soup and meat, as you like. 

Tea, coffee, and butter, if not absolutely un- 
known in Madrid, and indeed all over Spain, 
are at least so scarce as to be within reach of 
very few. To those, who have always been ac- 
customed to such, I may almost say, necessaries 
of life; the loss of them is rathlar a serious one ', 
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but, even to th^m, it would be more agreeable to 
^ without coffee or tea^ than to be obliged to put 
«]> with such miserable specimens of either, as 
alone are to be procured, and that with difficulty, 
at'the boardifig houses and hotels in Spain, where, 
unhabtluftted ta their use, the servants have no 
idea- how they ou^ht to be prepared. The 
mode of cooking here', otherwise, differs not very* 
essentially from the French. The greatest dif- 
l^etiee is in the oil an^ garlic, which accompar 
oy erery Spanish dish, ahnost without except 
tien. T0 these two indispensable ingredients in 
all the food' I' had tiistetdl in- Spain, I was now so 
accustomed, as to have become quite reconciled 
to them ; and even learned to relish very much 
the^ dishes, of which, afortni^t befbre, I believed 
it inipossfble Bvef to eat. So tn vefa for the force 
of habit. 

The perfect neatnessy which particularly char* 
aeiertzed the- kilchett department of Dona Pran-^ 
cisca's house, w«s a striking refutation of tha 
charge of uBcleanliness, so frequently brougkc 
against the SpAntsh- people. Th« snowy i^tte* 
ness of the flobrs and tables, the good order 
in* which all the utensils were arranged, and the 
neatness and eoonomy which marked the mode of 
cooking food, w6re every way cemmeDd&ble'. The 
only/ fuel, which is uited in preparing a din- 
n»y cotttistB of a amM qumtity of coal, pitieed 
in thooentre> of a^'l«%o<deep potto's wai^ pttti> 

6 
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precisely of the form of our milk pans. Jttsi 
above the coal, about half the distance from the 
bottom of the pan to the top, is a shelf, capable 
of holding a large number of earthen pots of vari- 
ous sizes. In these the dinner is contuned, and 
being divided into so many different portions, very 
little coal is required to cook it. When dinner 
is over, the remainder of the fuel, if there be^ny, 
is transferred to the brasero, so that no part of it 
is lost. If roasting is required, this kind of fire, 
of course, would not answer; but as plain roast is 
scarce ever met with in this country, unless at 
your own special order, I think there could 
hardly^ be a more saving and convenient mode 
of cooking. 

For the first ten days after being domesticated 
in the Calle de Alcala, I went out but little, 
owing to the very rainy and disagreeable weather, 
with which we were visited. But I was by no 
means without variety, in the meaxi time ; as the 
street alone afforded me an unfailing resource for 
occupation and amusement. It is always pleasing 
to watch the passing of persons to and fro, in a 
strange place ; and more particularly is it true of 
Madrid, where every object is so entirely novel 
to a foreigner, and of ccmsequence affords con- 
stant occasion for curiosity and interest. 

The mantilla I had now the opportunity of 
seeing worn, in all its varieties ; and although 
the greater part of them are of similar cut and 
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faahioD, yet the difference of fabric and texture, 
together with the greater or less degree. of taste 
manifested in arranging. them upon the head, pro- 
duce nearly as much contrariety as between the 
different styles of making and wearing bonnets. 
The kind of vMtntiUa most commonly worn in 
Madrid is composed of silk, trimmed with blond 
or thread lace;^ like those I saw at Vitoria. 
There are others made entirely of lace, which 
are much more showy and delicate, but very ex- 
pensive and less serviceable^ as they are only fit 
to wear in warm or pleasant weather. 

The street dress of the ladies is almost uniform- 
ly black. Colored dresses are getting to be 
much more worn than formerly, owing, perhaps, 
to the residence of foreigners in this city; still the 
ancient custom of wearing black exclusively, a 
custom which continues to prevail in all other 
parts ofC^stile, is also sufficiently marked among 
the generality of ladies in^Madrid. And it seems, 
indeed, to be the only proper color to compare 
with the marMlay which is, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, always black. White lace ones are 
sometimes worn, particularly in summer, but 
these are rare in comparison with the black. A 
shawl was the thickest garment, which I saw any 
lady wear, while I was at Madrid, except on two 
or three very cold days, when occasionally a lady 
would pass wrapped up in a silk cloak. But the 
llistances are very few, in which shawls are not 
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considered suffictentlj irann,iioMthBtaiidi^ th«t 
the air is so excessively keen and penetratkig at 
times, as to have given rise to the proverb, tliat 
^ the air of Madrid would kkU a m^fl, but net 
blow out a candle.' 

But whatever be the state >Gf the weather, a 
Spanish lady is never seen withoot her fan, at 
any period of the year. It is quite as neoessai^ 
and indispensable a part of her dress, as her 
gloves or vMntUla; more, however, for an •occu- 
pation to her hands, than for actual use, at least 
during the winter months. Until I became ac^ 
customed to their attire, nothing seemed to me 
more incongruous, than to see lacBes tripping 
along the street, when the weather was intens^y 
cold, clothed in a thin black dress, a lace manHl^ 
lay a small shawl around the neck, open work silk 
hose, and little delicate satin slippers, while the 
fan, which each carried in her hand, was flourish* 
ed about from side to side, opened and shut with 
the utmost rapidity, or used as a sort of shelter 
to the eye, behind which to reconnoitre some 
passing object. 

Indeed, the inhabitants of Madrid seem to 
have a poor conception of the manner in whieh 
cold is to be guarded against. Fire places are 
extremely rare, and the brasero is the only means, 
by which the rooms are heated. This answers 
very well in moderate weather, and might always 
be effectual in a small, close room ; but where 



tk« worn ift 9f ]wgh dxilfeilBiMB, $M the cold air 
id rushing in tormsite ffoiA Ih^ windows ami 
doofi»5 it k» oflen &r ftom bering eomfar tabid. So 
maeh n^y tfaHt it is a very genferoi eudlotxi f6r ladies 
to w«ar larg« elislwki 0V9r thear 4ifcid«kierd in the 
house, during the wifttor* 

The oat0id« di«SB ^ a gentleiMUfi is always a 
d^ak, from in the mum^rr i have already describ- 
ed to y%u. They «re m^i^ ^fy handsomely, of 
iH'oadcloth, and ^^d iirith either red, blue, or 
biack velvet, as is e^aasyoa^Oy th« fhshion with u^. 
They me certaif^y 'rsry bidcomiaig, and^ from the 
StMOHflii latode tif wearing thenft^ would «Ibo seem 
to be very etifAfortable \ loiueh' less m^y liowever, 
I iffiagiue, than a tiamt and tighter garment 
vr^ald be. 

Aftteiig th« ii^ifiDiis ilftfiB«» df f&ople^ dMBtant* 
]y aaen phasing ttomigli the Calki de Aleala, 
iM^fie sttaak tne ^ore peeaHarly than the friars, 
l^e number is Bladdd is imin^aaay and they are 
easily distinguished hy^Mtdt^^^ whiek » total- 
ly unlike that of the priests, although varying ac- 
cording to different orders. That of the Capu- 
chins, for instance, is a sort of robe, of coarse 
brown cloth, tight at the neck, and fastened 
around the waist with a long piece of knotted 
rope, which hangs down, at one side^ almost to 
the feet. Attached to the neck of the robe is a 
hood or cowl, either worn over the head, or suf- 
fered to hang down behind, at the pleasure of the 

6* 
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wearer. There are other friars, who always 
wear in the street a large cloak of mixed 
gray cloth, with a cowl to it ; and these, when 
the cowl is thrown over their heads, hare the ap- 
pearance of women, — ^though, it must be confess- 
ed, of rather Amazonian stature. 

Directly opposite our lodgings was a building, 
called the Intendencia, where a file of soldiers 
were constantly stationed. Each morning, be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, these soldiers 
were drawn up in military array, to pay due re^ 
spect to a portion of the King's body guard, as 
they passed to and from the palace, most beauti- 
fully and tastely uniformed, and preceded by a 
full band of music. The blending of so many 
different instruments, as they united in some live- 
ly martial air, was exhilarating and delightful be- 
yond measure. The pleasure of hearing such 
enchanting music every day, was an additional 
reason, for rendering me more. than. content with 
my present place of abode. 
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Madrid.—- The Prado.— Palace of Baen Retiro.-— Calle de Al- 
cala.— •Plazuela de Anton Martin.— Casa de VUIahermosa. — 
Casa de Medinacoeli. — Church of the Italians. — ^Puerta del 
Sol. — Maseo de San Fernando. 



Occupations, and the state of the weather, 
had. kept me within doors for several days. At 
lengthy on Saturday, (November 28th), it being 
quite pleasant, 1 took, for the first time, a walk 
in the Prado. This celebrated public promenade, 
though certainly very agreeable, and in some re- 
spects even beautiful, in a great measure disap- 
pointed my expectations. I had heard much of 
the Prado of Madrid ; and had, erroneously to 
be sure, associated the idea of it, in my own 
mind, with the public gardens at Paris ; and 
consequently the first feeling upon entering it, 
was that of disappointment. Beginning at the 
Puerta de Recoletos, it passes along by the foot 
of the Calle de Alcala, the Carrera de San Gero- 
nimo, and the Calle de Atocha, which are th& 
three broadest streets in Madrid, — and terminates 
at the Convent of Atocha. It consists of a cen- 
tral gravelled walk, of great width, bordered with 
trees ; and broad side avenues, also bordered 
with trees, beneath which seats are arranged at 
convenient distances apart. The sides are appro- 
priated for walking, and the centre for carriages. 
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It IB oraamentedj in Tarious parts^ with beau- 
tiful marble groups, forming fountains, whose 
clear, transparent waters rise in sparkling jets, 
and flow with a gentle murmur into the circular 
basinsy destined to receive then agaoi. Several 
of these fountains are particularly remarkable for 
their size and beauty. The fountain of Neptune 
re(v0Mnts a eotessal figofe 6f that g«d, seated in 
a shelly wbieii Ibrms bi« ear, and drawn by two 
gigantic horses, whose raised heads^ distended 
noitrihi, and fery eyes^ seean. almeet te ctaim 
kindnid with kh. Th6 other is a repreeentation 
of Apolhi, Mid is inkifNW^ so atrikiag « that of 
NeplOnie. There is stiil m third IbiintsiB of grsat 
size, situated aC the end of (he Prado^ kk the 
Calle de iUoaia. it represeitts Cybelv, seiited 
in a car, drmw4 by two magnifieeiit lions. Tbm 
gpmae between these two feuntains is the widest 
part of the Prade, and ie mneh mere lhM|ueated 
thun eny other ai a plkuse of pubiie reeoft ^frem 
wiiitb eircmnstttAoe it is ^led Ab mloiM, 

The left side ef the ptooieiiade^as yea ftdvioice 
te^irards the Pnei^it do Aiodkkj h bordered by 
^te gvevuds Mongieg'ie tto KIng'd ftJnteiSy t^\h 
ed the Bwna Retito, (idtmced neif th« Pi^o j 
by the R«yftl Mumvmj end the B(AiiniOttl Gar^* 
dene. The letter are esftidiieii^e vti toae^M, 
eentfthiifig Mnmsy »ifr% plmit^ und i^fwbcf UrcMi dlf^ 
ffsmnt plots ef tli« world. 

After valkir^ throtfgh th« irtidlid eitt^iit 6f th^ 



Puado^, I p«»sed up tfaeOadle de Atoeha, to the 
market place^ vailed the Flazuela de Anton Mar-> 
tin. This is, properly speakings but ^an enlarge- 
ment of the street ; -and in the <oentve of it is a 
fountain, of some fiiase, but ^dt re-mafkable for 
beauty. There wore great 'OronV'ds of mai^ket 
wonien, not on^y in the Plazoela itself, but rang- 
ed along the wMs each «ide of the street, ren- 
dering it almost impassable, daring ihe rainy 
weather, by reason of the quantities of broken 
vegetables strewn "about in "every direction. 
Theso market women present a difierent appear- 
ance from the same class O'f women elsewhere, 
having upon their heads, instead of caps or hats, 
maniiU€t8y generally made of black woollen <;loth. 
From the Calie de Atooha, I walked through 
several narrow, in?eguiar streets to the Carre ra 
de San Geronimo, to visit the cfiurch of tho Ital- 
ians. At the bottom of this street on each side, 
and facing upon the Prado, are the two enormous 
private pdaces of Villahermosa and Medinacceli. 
These palaces are deemed very splendid ; and^ 
size alone considered, they are so ; but the 
style, in which they are built, is not agreeable to 
my taste. One of them is composed of very 
small bricks, end is three stories in height, inde- 
dependently of the basement. There is no door 
in front ; but there are three rows of windows, 
seventeen in each row, grated upon the outside, 
and imparting to the edifice much more the as- 
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pect of a hospital, than of a nobleman's palace. 
The taste of the other is even more defective. 
It is irregularly built, of plaistered brick, having 
a bend in the principal front, which has a very 
awkward appearance. Each row of windows is 
twenty-nine in number, without including the 
bend ; with it, there are thirty-five in each row. 
But still, with all these defects, there is some- 
thing agreeable in the view of such lofty and ex- 
tensive buildings, however plain and free from 
ornament the exterior may be ; and particularly 
when, as in this instance, the imagination fails 
not to depict the scene of spendid luxury and el- 
egance, which reigns within. 

The church of the Italians was the first which 
I entered at Madrid ; and it possesses the pecu- 
liarities of architecture, which distinguish the 
churches here from any I had previously seen, al<^ 
though it is in itself nothing remarkable. Upon 
first entering the door, I observed a piece of tap- 
estry, extending along from side to side ; and 
upon raising one end of it, and passing under, I 
found myself in the body of the church. But so 
dark did every thing appear, when I first entered,, 
that it was some moments before I could distin- 
guish any object. There was no soft but brilliant 
light, reflected through beautifully painted win- 
dows, as in most of the Gothic cathedrals ; but 
one single nave, unsupported by columns, the 
sides forming several distinct chapels, led to the. 
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chief altat. These chapels are not divided by 
ceilings, or otherwise, from each other; but have 
all separate altars, above which are large pan- 
els, containing either pictures or statues. As 
you advance towards the chief altar, you come 
to that part of the church occupied by the dome, 
the vault of which is painted in fresco. This por- 
tion of the edifice corresponds, in reference to the 
nave, with the arms of a cross; and the two re- 
cesses thus formed, at the right and lefl, between 
the nave and principal altar, are also occupied as 
chapels, and are adorned with pictures and statues 
like the nave. There was something very neat 
in the appearance of this church; but nothing 
grand or imposing; and the deep shade, which in- 
volves every part of the nave, detracted very 
much from its pleasing efiect. The pavement of 
the church was composed of squares of blue and 
white marble, wholly concealed, however, by the 
straw matting with which it was covered. 

Descending the Carrera de San Geronimo, be- 
tween the palaces of Villahermosa and Medi- 
nacoeli, I crossed the Prado, to the church of San 
Geronimo, situated near the Royal Museum. 
This church does not contain much that is of 
particular note; but was formerly remarkable for 
some handsome marble monuments. We vainly 
endeavored to obtain admission into the Royal 
Museum. The rain of the last week had pro- 
duced so much mud, that no visiters were allowed 
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to enter the picture galleries on account of if. 
This I considered rather an absurd and over^ 
scrupulous sort of neatness; but I was obliged to 
submit to it neTertheless, and btat my steps^ ao- 
cordingly towards theCalle de Akala^ 

This is -universally considered' the handsomest 
street in M adsid^ and it only needs regularity to 
be one of the most beautiful in the world. It 
commences at the Prado and extends to the. 
Puerta del SoL At the commeneeoBant^.its widfth. 
is sufficient for ten carriages to pttss abreast; hut 
this extreme width continues gradually to dimin- 
isb^ until, at the Puerta del Sol, the street be- 
comes quite narrow. At One part of it> there is a 
considerable elevation; and the> buildings, which 
line each side, consist of almost every variety of 
size and height. These are all serious defects^ 
tending, much to impair the beauty of the stteet; 
but still it possesses a great, deal to admire, coa<9> 
taining several churches and other beautiful pub«» 
lie buildings,^ among which none. is more-conspic- 
uous than the Aduana, or Custom House ^although 
this is much injured in its appearance, in being, 
surrounded with, icregularly built houses. The- 
front is, however, very handsome, and* presents 
four long, ranges of windows^ and. five doors, of 
entrance* The . principal one^ in the centre, is 
sttriQounted'.wdth-an.ironaiailway <; and < above thiS' 
are the royal, armsr. 

The Puerta:del Sol) at which the Oalfede Al-> 
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c^a ternCiiDates, is one of the most busy spots in 
Madrid. It serves as a sort of public rendezvous, 
where all classes of persons may meet, and dis- 
cuss the news of the day ; or amuse an idle hour 
in listening to the various conversations, carried 
en in ne very low tone of voice, of the motley 
■groups, which constantly fill the place. Groups 
composed, not raereiy of the inhabitants of the 
ciity, in their various capacities of merchants, 
trades-people, fruit-sellers, water-sellers, and so 
forth, but of individuals of almost every prov- 
ince in Spain, are met with at the Puerta del Sol ; 
often dressed in dilEferent costumes, and speaking 
different dialects. They are able to communi- 
cate with each other by means of the Castilian, 
which, as the court language, is of course under- 
stood almost universally throughout the kingdom. 
That is, nearly every person, from whatever 
part of Spain, is able to speak the Castilian lan- 
guage, although, among the lower class of people, 
the pronunciation of it is apt to be strongly mark- 
ed by the peculiar accent of their own provincial 
dialect. 

Five of the handsomest and most frequented 
streets in Madrid open into the Puerta del Sol ; 
namely, the Calle de Alcala and the Carrera de 
San Geronimo at one end ; the Calle Mayor at 
the other ; and the Calle de la Montera, and 
that of Las Carretas^ which enter the two sides 

at opposite directions. In addition to these there 
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arc several Bmaller dtreeta between the Calte 
Mayor aad the Calie de la Montera, among 
which if the Calle del Carmen, much visited by 
ladies, as containing shops for fans, combs, man*^ 
tillaSf and other fancy articles of female apparels 
Near the latter, also, is the narrow street of Lo» 
Cofreros, at one corner of which, npon the Pa^ 
erta del Sol, is the house where Le Sage repre^. 
sents Gil Bias as living while at Madrid. The 
meeting of so many streets in one common centre 
necessarily renders it a constant thoroughfare tot 
carriages of every descriptios, as well as for foot 
passengers ; and indeed there is scarcely an hour 
in the day, that the Poerta del Sol is not crowd*^ 
ed to overflowing ; so much so, that it is often 
very difficult to pass from one street to another, 
without considerable effi)Tt and delay. The side 
of the square is adorned with a foontaln, which 
at this time stood within a species of- the temple, 
built around it as a kind of triumphal monument 
in honor of the approBching nuptials of the King. 
On Monday, (November d9th), I visited the 
Museum of San f^ernando. This is a fine col*- 
lection of pictures and statues, which occupy a 
large number of rooms, in a building adjoining 
the Aduana. The first room thaEt I entered con*- 
tained several splendid pictures by Murillo. Otm 
of the most remarkable was that of Saint Isabel^ 
Queen of Portugal, accompanied by her ladiee 
of honori engaged in aUevisting the dietressei of 



tke diseased poor^ wbo are seen flocking around 
ber, and raising to her.&ee the most supplicating 
looks, in vKick extreme paio and suffering are 
depicted. Tke noble and majeatic deportment of 
the Queen, the mingled expressions of regal dig- 
nit/ and soft compassian which beam from her 
teautifnl countenance, are strongly contrasted 
with the emaciated frames, the sallow cheeks, 
and sunken eyes of the wretched beings around 
ber. Indeed, splendid as this painting certainly 
is, taken as a whole, the pietare which it exhibits 
of loathsome disease, united with the most utter 
pQTerty, ta too naturally portrayed to render it 
altogether pleasing to the eye or the imagination. 
And the same may be said of an £cce Homo, 
contained in the apartment with the preceding, 
and also painted by Murilio. It is admirable be- 
yond measure ; but is too true a representation 
of the agonizing sufferings of our Savior. An 
Ecce Homo by Morales, a Mary Magdalen by 
Muriilo, and the decapitated head of Jo^n the 
Baptist, by Dominichino, are all of them exquis* 
itely beauti&l. Heart-felt grief and penitence 
blend, in the countenance of Mary, with the 
sweetest expression of resignation, as she raises 
her tearful oyeB upwards, her hands clasped to- 
gether, and a profusion of golden ringlets flowing 
luxuriantly orer her shoulders. In the features 
of John Baptist, too, there was such a tranquil 
and ^eaveoly expression, that I could have gazed 
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upon it for hours without weariness. The Dum^ 
ber of apartments, which contain the whole coUee- 
lection of pictures, amounts to twelve ; and in 
each one there are more or less paintings by the 
most celebrated Spanish and Italian masters^ cor- 
responding in splendor and beauty with those 
above mentioned. A considerable portion of the 
pictures are not first rate, and some of them are 
quite ordinary ; but taking all the fine ones into 
consideration, together with those, which, al- 
though of less merit,are still very beautiful,the col- 
lection may well be called most rich and valuable. 
There are, in addition to the paintings, eight 
or ten apartments devoted to statuary. Much of 
this is very fine ; but I had previously seen sculp- 
tures of the same kind at Paris. The busts of the 
monarchs and most distinguished men of Spain 
were of course new, and interested me extreme- 
ly. I spent a greater part of two days in this 
Museum, and derived from it avast deal of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. It is only to be lamented, 
in regard to the pictures, that they are not ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to be seen to the best 
advantage. The building, which they occupy, 
was formerly a dwelling house ; and the rooms are 
consequently not adapted to the display of large 
pictures particularly ; and as several of the best 
are of very large size, it is unfortunate that they 
should appear less perfect than they realty are^ 
fn>m the want of proper light. 
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Madrid.— Museo del Prado ."-Shops of Madrid.<-^hujche8.^ 
San fflidro el Real.— Plaza Real. — ^Plazuela de la Cebada. — 
San Andres.— Plftzuela de ViUa.— -Casa de Ayuntamieato.'— 
Los Consejos.-^asa de Osuna. — ^The Manzanares. — Nues- 
tra Senora do AlinJide<ia.*-^Kiag'a PaliBC9.**-<Stjl6 of Building 
in Madrid. 

Much as I had enjoyed a view of the pictures 
in the Museo de San Fernando^ a still greater 
treat was in store for me at the Museo del Prado, 
which I visited on Wednesday, (December 1st.) 
This building stands, as I have before remarked, 
upon the Prado, between the church of San Ger- 
onimo and the Botanical Garden. The front is 
composed of a central body, supported by granite 
pillars, and two projecting wings at the sides, 
forming altogether a very striking and noble 
looking edifice. I first entered a large, hand* 
some vestibule or rotunda, sustained by columns, 
from whence three doors conducted to the pic- 
tare galleries. The two galleries at the right 
hand and left, as yoti enter, are appropriated to 
the paintings of the old Spanish schools, and are 
situated, the one in front and the other in the 
rear of the right wing of the building. Two cor- 
responding halls are now constructing at the 
opposite wing, which, when completed, are to 
contain the Flemish and Dutch paintings. In 

Addition to tbese^ there is the grand gallery, 

7# 
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which occupies the central part of the edifice 
(h>in wing to wing. It is divided into three parts, 
something in the style of the Louvre. The first 
contains the Spanish paintings, executed by mas- 
ters still living, or who have died within a few 
years. The second division is devoted to French 
and German paintings, and the third to Italian. 

When one sees even a very large number of 
pictures, arranged in many separate rooms, it is 
quite easy to describe those, which more particn^ 
larly strike you ;- but when they occupy long, spa- 
cious galleries, and when, as in this instance, 
each picture is well worth a painter's study, then 
indeed the task of describing the most interesting 
among them becomes very difficult, and even im- 
possible without occupying a great deal of time. 
I shall not, therefore, attempt to describe any 
particular painting in the Museo del Pcado, in 
part for the very reason, that the collection is so 
exceedingly sumptuous and splendid. 

In comparing this, however, with the Louvre, 
it seems to me impossible, that any person should 
give the preference to the latter. It is true, that 
the magnificent style, in which the gallery of the 
Louvre is fitted up, strikes you very much more 
powerfully at first, than the comparatively plain 
and simple decorations of the Royal Museum ; 
but as a collection of pictures, merely, I consider 
this really superior to the other. The Flemish, 
and Dutch paintings, although at present not 
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open to the public, are acknowledged, by those 
who have seen them, to be surpassed in beauty 
and value by none of their kind in the world. 
The Italian collection is undoubtedly much more 
rich and beautiful, as a whole, than that of the 
Louvre ; and contains, some of the very finest 
productions of Raphael, Guide, Titian, Tintoret- 
to, Leonardo da Vinci, the Caracci, and indeed 
of all the Italian roasters. It oaHy remuns then 
to compare the French paintings in the Louvre 
with the Spanish paintings in the Royal Museum. 
And here there can be but one . <^inion. The 
eye of a novice, even, may instantly detect the 
vast difference between the two styles of painting, 
and the great superiority of the Spanish over the 
French. 

The number of Murillo's paintings, contained 
in the Royal Museum, ia very great ; and I can 
scarcely imagine any thing more perfectly beau^ 
tiful than the best efforts of this inimitable mas- 
ter. There is so much softness of coloring, so 
much purity ai^d beauty of design, in his pro 
ductions, that the eye is involuntarily attracted 
by it, and reluctantly turns away from a contem^^ 
piation so full of interest and delight. Morales 
too, the divine Morales, as he was called, is an 
exquisitely beautifiil painter. And in my opinion 
there are none, even of the most eelebrated 
French pictures, that I have ever seen, which 
can compare in beauty with the best executed 
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works of these eminent artists* Indeed, there is 
scaroelj a picture in either of the two galleries, 
devoted to the old Spanish paintings, which is not 
beaatifiil ; . though none so beautiful as those of 
Murillo and Morales. 

But where one single indindual pajs the just 
tribute of admiration to the beauties of this splen* 
did collection^ a thousand do homage to that of 
the Louvre ; and it wed with feelings nearly 
amounting to melancholy, that I found myself 
almost a solitary wanderer through the deserted 
galleries of the Museo del Prado, and recollected, 
at the same time, the erowds of admiring specta- 
tors, whom you constantly meet with at the Lou- 
vre. Notwithstanding these feelings of fegret, 
however, no exhibition ever delighted me more 
than this, and I certainly retain a far stronger 
and deeper impression of its beauties, than of 
those of any other paintings I have ever seen. 

Before returning home from the Prado, I pass- 
ed up the Carrera de San Geronimo to the Puer^ 
ta del Sol, and thence into several shops in that 
ticinity. These I found very far inferior in re** 
aped to variety and. richness of goods, to shops 
of the same description in Paris. Indeed the 
greener proportion of the largest establishments 
for fancy goods, which I saw in Madrid, may be 
termed extremely ordinary, in comparison with 
those spendid ones, which meet your eye at every 
turn in the French capital. Their exterior ap* 
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pearance, in a particular manner, is destitute of 
beauty and taste to a remarkable degree ; and 
only occasionally can you find any thing like a 
rich display of goods at the windows or doors of 
the shops, as in other great and populous cities. • 

On Sunday, (December, 6th), I visited several 
of the churches, in all which I observed a similar 
style of architecture ; neatness and simplicity 
being its only striking characteristics. In many 
of them, however, the beauty arising from simplic- 
ity of architecture was much impaired by the 
profusion of gilt ornaments, which imparted a 
tawdry ^nd inelegant appearance, more easily 
imagined than described. 

The church of San Isidro el Real, one of those ^ 
which I entered, is among the largest and hand- 
somest in Madrid. It consists of a single nave ; 
but this is much larger and more spacious, than 
in ordinary churches ; and the pictures, which 
adorn several of the chapels, are very beautiful. 
There are, likewise, a number equally fine in the 
sacristy, which is a room of large dimensions, 
with handsomely painted panels composing the 
sides and ceiling. Among the the various pic'o 
tures was one by Jordan, representing St. Fran-f 
cia Xavier, baptizing two Indians, which struck 
me more than any other. The subject was an in- 
teresting one ; and in addition to this the paint- 
ing itself was very fine. But it was impossible 
perfectly to appreciate or enjoy any of the pic-» 
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tures in ibis church, owing to the very waaSk 
quantity of light, which is permittod to enter it. 
The few small windows, placed at the upper part 
of the church, are wholly insufficient to enlighten 
the chapels of the nave, most of which are, con* 
sequentlj, thrown into complete ohscurity. 

Along the whole of one side of the church 
are little arched passages, leading from chapel to 
chapel, and faced with beautifully variegated 
marbles. But these, like the pictures, are de<- 
prived, owing to the darkness of the church, of 
a great deal of admiration, that might otherwise 
be bestowed upon them. Why so singular a taate 
should exist^ as that of banishing the light of 
day from places of public worship, I cannot con- 
ceive ; unless it is the idea of promoting thereby 
a greater degree of apparent solemnity. If such 
be the case, they surely sacri&ce a real good to 
an imaginary ooe« So small a trifle as the degree 
of light, which is permitted to enter a place con- 
secrated to devotion, can certainly have no effect 
upon a devout mind ; and the thoughtless wor* 
shipper will not, I imagine, be recalled from his 
thoughtlessness merely by the fact, that he is 
surrounded with darkness rather than light. And 
if, as the Roman Catholics insist, a view of those 
representations of divine and holy beings, with 
which their churches are filled, is really adapted 
to call forth feelings of religious awe and rever- 
ence^ it seems to me inconsistent and ine?cplica- 
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ble, that thetM sbottld be, in SO laanjr instatieefiy 
totaHly lo8t to the eight, or, if not lost, so buried ' 
in obscQfity, as to do very little service towards 
the object, for which they are professedly placed 
there* 

In passing <h>tn the church of San Tomas, In 
the Gaile de Atocha, to that of San Isidro, in the 
Galle de Toledo, I entered the Plaza Real, 
which is the most extensive square in the city, 
and. was ftNrmerly appropriated to baH-fights, and 
ether public spectacles of the kind. The build^ 
i^gs on two sides are perfectly regtilar, forming 
at their bademefit a sort of cc^otinade, supported 
1^ pillars, which is now occupusd by petty retail 
dealers of almost every descHption. The other 
two sides formerly corresponded with these ; but 
flftany of the buildings were consumed by frre 
several years smoe, and never having been re* 
built, the uniformity of the square is of course 
destroyed, and its beauty very nni^h impaired. 
In the centre of one range of the bmldings, 
which still remain entire, is the Casa Heal, to 
which the royal fhmily resorted when any public 
fete was given ; and which is disftrnguished from 
the rest by two towers, placed at *the corners of 
the building, by a greater variety of columns, 
and by the arms of Spain, which occupy a con- 
spicuous place in front. To each range ofbulld- 
inga there are five tows of windows, and these, 
when the four sides were completed^ amounted 
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to about five hundred, with balconies in front of 
them all, which, upon public occasions, were filled 
with spectators, and must have formed altogether 
an imposing and animating scene. 

From the Plaza Real, I passed to the Plaza 
de la Cebada, opening into the Calle de Toledo, 
and from thence to the church of San Andres. 
The square just mentioned, although very large, 
is neither handsome nor striking, and is common- 
ly filled with vegetable and fruit sellers. The 
church of San Andres I did not enter, it being 
closed, and no one at hand to open it. - It was 
anciently a Moorish mosque ; but has been part- 
ly rebuilt in modern style. The exterior is 
adorned with pilasters, their capitals beautifully 
carved ; and on . either side of the church is a 
false door, ornamented with rich carved work in 
stone. At the top of the cupola, with which the 
church is surmounted, is a large stork's nest,which 
has remained there for a great number of years. 
It is said that the stork returns to its nest upon 
the same day in each year ; and the people of 
Madrid fancy that its arrival has some mysterious 
connection with the weather. 

The Plazuela de Villa, to which I then repair^ 
ed, is a small but regular square, ornamented by 
fountain in the centre. The principal building 
upon it IS the Casa del Ayuntamiento, or Hotel 
de Ville. This is a handsome edifice, built with 
towers at the four angles ; and decorated in front 
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>f^ith pilasters. Off against it is the tower, in 
which Francis First was confined, during a part 
of the time that he was prisoner at Madrid. 

Very near the Plazuela de Villa is that of 
Los Consejos, upon which is situated a superb 
building, called the Palacio de los Consejos. 
This was formerly a private house ; but, as its 
name denotes, it is now converted into one for 
public use. Its exterior decorations are all in 
good taste, and there are few more striking or 
beautiful buildings in Madrid. 

Proceeding from the Plazuela de los^onse- 
jos, towards the palace of the King, I turned to 
the left, by the Casa de Osuna, occupied by the 
celebrated Dutchess of Benavente ; and walked 
down quite a steep descent to the river, from 
which place an extensive view is enjoyed of the 
surrounding country : a view more remarkable 
for its extent than beauty, however, as there is 
too great appearance of barrenness and desola- 
tion marked upon the landscape, for much plea- 
sure to be afforded by the contemplation of it. 
There are few trees to be seen, as far as the eye 
can reach ; and the adjacent mountains of the 
Guadarrama, with their snowy peaks stretching 
along the horizon, cast over the scene a chill 
and wintery aspect,' which is only enlivened by 
^e flowing waters of the Manzanares, seen 
winding along through the valley. This river 
is here very small, it is true, scarcely larger^ to 
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ii{>pearaiice^ thtli H cofBoioii ri^v^let ; atHI ik h<^ 
sufficient siase to impart a feature of beauty to aa 
otherwise dn^ary and ^^erlesa proapect. 

Oo the lelt bank of the river, at the bottom of 
the fitreet which I bad descended, stands a rough 
stone image of the Virgin Mary, with the Savior 
io her arms, known in Madrid by the name of 
.Nuestra Senora de AlmudeiMi. This itnag-e is 
saA to have appeared very suddenly and unex« 
^etedly in the place it now occupies^ during a 
conflict between the Chrrstians and Moors; an^ 
a processfon is formed evef y year for the purpose 
of paying homage to the miracuiotts visitant. 
Those, however, who are not so much governed 
by (superstition, remove all mystery from the 'af- 
fair) by supposing the statue to have been con- 
cealed in the wall for some ^purpose or other, and 
that the disruption of the wall, at that part, 
caused it to appear -thus suddenly, and as it were 
by miracle, to the eyes of the astonished specta- 
tors. 

Retracing my steps, I arrived at the arol^ 
wbich conducts into the Pli^a de Palaoio. Thin 
is « large, open square, unadorned with a parti- 
«le<of verdure, or even u fountain, that almdat 
^unfailing ornament of a public square, both io 
Spain «nd France. One side of it is occupied 1^ 
ihe palace ; the opposite side by the «rsenal;$ 
the thifd by th« barracks for the soldiera ^mi 
^uard^ and 4he fourth Ibrmsn-kind of terrace^ 
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Th« pftlaoe ifit » sptondid edifiee^ of modern 
arohitectttFe, ooouBliDg otf aA inUvioii oourt, snur^ 
rounded by foo« piles of buiUiiiiga - But mf firat 
view oi it was: too curserjr to admit of verj eloao 
observatioo^ aod I shall thcf elbro poetpono* tho 
dtescriptieii of it to another oceasion, wbea I ahM 
have oxamijied »t more attentiveljr md miautely. 

Passing around the palaee, i entered tli» Pla*^ 
2a Grande de Pdacia. It wao ^e mtentiioiv of 
Joseph Boaapafte to- have rendered this Piaza a* 
splendid as its 8it«iattoii>, near so siif«rh an edi- 
fice, seonoed to demaad; bu* the pdrepapatioiis 
oolj vei?e made, and none of the phuia lb» its 
improvement were ever eacried into execution, 
so that Ihe Ptassa was left in the state of negleet 
and entire want of heaii|ty», in which it still is- 
mains. A variety of paths;, or vat her roads, 
leading from the several streets, which open upon 
it, eojHhiet to the palace ; aod on eaek side of 
iheso are posts, placed at eqeal distances apart, 
iersMBi^ed Uf lantenao, aaid which have the moat, 
stiff and inelegant appearance possible. 

it seems astonishing that when a spot is capSr 
Ue of being made the admiration of enerj eje, 
as this surely is, it should have been soared to 
40oiitHiue, for so long a time, destitute ef every 
pretensioo to taste and beauty, more part'icularly 
ml^em U eomes in such eteee coetaot with a toy 
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residence, which is acknowledged hj all to be 
one of the most magnificent in Europe. 

My rambles of the day being now completed, 
I returned home, much gratified with what I had 
seen and heard during the course of them. I 
must still confess, however, that I was a little 
disappointed in regard to the general style of 
building in Madrid. The houses, with a very 
few exceptions, are far from being strikingly 
handsome in any respfect ; and a great part of the 
streets, upon which they are situated, are nar- 
row and crooked to a remarkable degree. The 
public buildings are generally distinguished for 
great simplicity and elegance combined, although 
they are wanting in that surpassing beauty and 
grandeur, which peculiarly mark the public edi« 
fices in Paris, and which call forth feelings of as- 
tonishment, as well as of pleasure and admiration. 
The churches, in a particular manner, differ very 
essentially from those in Paris. Many of the 
most beautiful churches in Madrid, as it regards 
interior architecture and ornament, belong to dif* 
ferent convents, the buildings of which, almost 
universally old, and sometimes ruinous in appear-^ 
ance, are attached to the sides of the churches, 
thus depriving them of that regularity, which 
contributes so essentially to the pleasing effect 
produced upon the eye of an observer. Had 
Napoleon succeeded, according to his intention, in 
totally suppressing all the convents and monaaten 
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lAti in Spain, how vast would have heen the im- 
provement ia the heauty of its cities, and how 
iacalcalably would the happiness and well being 
«f the whole kingdom have been enhanced! 



LETTER VII. 

Cabinet of Natural Hiatory.— Las Salesaa.-— Festival .-^San AmL' 
dres.*— 'San Francisco.*— Religious Services.-— Plaza de Pala- 
ci9.^Tl^ IQng.*— T;fae RojU Palace.'— ^reparatiotos fof tiM 
Queen. 

Ok Monday, (December 7th), I made a second 
attempt to enter the Cabinet of Natural History, 
contained in the same building with the Museo de 
Sail Fernando; but was refused admittance on 
ilte plea of its being in the act of undergoing re^ 
pairs for the inspection of the Queen. The li- 
brary, also situated in the same building, I did 
enter. It is quite a small library, open to stu- 
dents three days in each week. Several valua- 
ble pictures and busts form its chief attraction to 
strangers. Among the busts is that of Cer- 
vairtes, which I of course looked upon wUh 
much interest. 

From the library, I walked to the church of 
Lan Salesas, or La Visttacion. The facaieiif 
this sumptuous diurch is decorated wtth pilasters 
«f the composite order, with many other oma- 

8» 
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oients in. bas-relief of great beauty. It is entered 
hj a species of portico, enclosed with a grating 
of iron. The form of the interior is that of a 
cross; and, although its style is not extraordinary, 
the style of its architecture, and the splendor of 
its ornaments, render it truly superb. The lower 
part of the cross does not contain chapels lost in 
darkness, as in most of the churches in Madrid; 
but they are all light and open, being rather 
altars than actual chapels. They are each adorn- 
ed with two Corinthian columns, of the gre^a 
marble of Granada, supported against pilasters of 
yellow and violet colored marble. They are also 
adorned with pictures, some of which are remark- 
ably good. 

The chief altar is beautified with six large Co- 
rinthian columns, of the same rich green marbU 
with the other, each one of them more than foor- 
teen feet in height, and consisting of a single 
block, with capitals and bases of gilded bronze. 
Above the altar is a handsome bas-relief of mar- 
ble, representing a medallion of Saint Fran^^ois 
de Sales, the patron saint of the convent, to which 
the church belongs; and at each side of it are al^ 
legorical figures of Charity and Faith. Below 
this is a picture of the Visitation; and at the right 
and left of the altar are white marble statues of 
King Ferdinand and Queen Barbara, the foun- 
ders of the church. The front of the. altar ia 
composed of beautiful mosaic work^ whicfa was 
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•xecttted in Rome. la the cross of the churchy 
at the right of the altar, is aa elegant mausoleum 
of Ferdinand in white marhle, and in the choir is 
another to the memory of his Queen. Between 
the foot of the cross and the chief altar is the 
dome, the vault of which, painted in fresco, has a 
most light and charming effect. It is sqrmounted 
by a oupola, painted in like manner, the ceiling 
representing the Holy Ghost. The floor of the 
church is wholly composed of colored marbles, 
beautifully inlaid, but which are concealed almost 
entirely from- sight, by the estera, or grass mat- 
ling, with which the floor is covered. 

I visited one or two other churches besides 
this; but they contained nothing worthy of par* 
ticular description. In returning home I passed 
through the Plazuela de Santa Ana, once remark* 
able for the statue of Charles Fiflh, which adorn- 
ed its centre, but which is now removed. 

The following day (December 5th) was a 
grand religious festival, and masses were, said in 
all the churches in the city. I had heard too 
many of these, however, to feel much wish to at- 
tend any one of them; and therefore remained 
quietly at home. In the aflernoon, I was regaled 
with the sight of two regiments of troops, which 
passed through the Galle de Alcala to the palace, 
to be reviewed by the King. Their uniforms wer« 
simple, but very elegant; and the music, which 
attended them, was exhilarating and delightful. 
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On Wednesday, (Decenber 9tli), I agatfi vii« 
ited Cite church of San Andrefl^ and wa« aDafoted, 
this time, to see the ioterior. The only remark^ 
able thing in it is the chapel of San Istdro, which 
in fact occupies nearly half the charch, and ia 
rather curiotts than handsome. It difiers totally, 
in architecture and ornaments, from the other 
part of the church, and bears no resemblance to 
it whatever. The vauk of the dome, and indeed 
the entire ceiling of the chapel, are adorned with 
stucco work, altogether too coarse and heavy to 
be ill good taste, bat which has a very peculiar 
effect. The altar is in the centre of the chapel, 
and has for altar piece a statue of San Isidro, 
standing within a temple, the top of which is 
adorned with a large number of little figures. 
There are many paintings here; but very 'S&w of 
them are worthy of attention. 

The church itself, stnctly speaking, 1 mean 
independently of the chapel, is destitute of 
either uovehy or tnterest; but the several attars 
at the sides contain, instead of pictures, 
miserable looking wooden or plaister images, 
their dresses displaying the most fantastical and 
whimsical shapes, and glowing in all the colors tit 
the rainbow. It seemed to me perfectly incom* 
prehensible how any persons, possessed of com^ 
mon intelligence, could kneel so devoutly and 
humbly before those frightful images, and connect 
with them the idea of any thing sacred or lidy. 
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But no true Catholic will pass one of them with-* 
out crossing himself, bowing most reverently and 
repeating a short, but apparently sincere, prayer. 
While, on the other hand, no protestant can look 
upon them without feelings, which should ever 
be foreign from the sacredness of the place they 
occupy ; but which he would vainly seek wholly 
to suppress. The exterior of the church is con-* 
strncted of very small bricks, not half so large 
as ours, and the pilasters, which I have previous-* 
ly mentioned as ornamenting it, are of stone. 

Among a variety of other churches, which I 
saw on the same day, that of San Francisco de- 
serves to be particularly noticed. The front of this 
church is curved, and ornamented with pilasters; 
and this, together with a majestic dome, which 
rises from the centre of the building, would have 
an extremely imposing effect, were it not for the 
shabby appearance of the convent, to which it is 
attached. This convent is even more than 
usually ugly and raishapen, and the plaister upon 
the outside, being loosened or broken offinv^* 
rious parts, gives it the aspect of a ruined and 
crumbling pile, with nothing of the beauty or 
grandeur of architecture, which serves to render 
some ruins so peculiarly interesting. 

But the interior of the church is strikingly 
beautiful ; partly so perhaps from the novelty of 
its construction, as compared with the other 
churches in Madrid. It is in the form of a ro« 
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tuada, ooe huiidl«edl an^ seyenteeik feet m dian»e-^ 
ter, exclusive of ih% ehapelis. The dome is of 
immeDse size-, completely covetriai^ the body of 
the ehure&>; and is ornamented with gilt rajs, 
extending regularly around the whole vault, and 
issuing from the centre of the roof. Each chapel 
is but a miniature of the church, being circular, 
and covered by a distinct dome, wkh gilt rays, in 
exact resemblance to the principal one. There 
are three chapels upon each side, and the pic- 
tures, which adorn them, are almost without ex- 
ception extremely beautiful, and the production 
of no ordinary masters. To complete the ele- 
gance and richilcss of the whole church, it needs 
but to have the domes, of which it is composed, 
painted in fresco, instead of being ornamented 
with gilding, whieh I cannot consider as entirely 
in good taste. But in spite of this defect, the 
cfaurck is sufficiently splendid to elicit admira- 
tion from all who behold it. 

Service was performing iti almost every church 
I entered during my walk. It hae appeared to 
rae th^t the Catholic forms of worship, as wit- 
nessed in Spain, are more impressive than in 
France. This may arise in part from the fact 
that religious occupations are much more ardent- 
ly pursued in the one country than in the other, 
and religious ceremonies performed with more 
apparent sincerity and earnestness. In addition 
te thts^ the altars^ at which mass, is said, are, at 
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sparkle with the perfectly dazzling light* of a 
tnudtit'itde of wax candks, which, joiited with the 
splendid dresses of the (Officiating priests, and the 
clouds of incense constantly rising around the 
«kar, produce an impression of sol-etnntty, which 
•18 increased by seeing every one, tipon whom 
your eye 'is tarned, wholly absorbed in the duties 
of devotion, and insensibJe to- every thing else, 
#bich may be .passing around them. 

-I now turned my steps to^Vards the pplaloe, and 
Arriving at the Armeria, was rejoiced to find it 
fopen, having previously m^de more than on^ 
fruitless effort to -see it. But opon entering, I 
'was much ^disappointed that there was no cata- 
Jog'Ue of the coritents ; 'and the man appointed to 
explain them had an impediment in his speecli, 
which rendered his oxplanations wholly unintel- 
iigible. I was therefore reluctantly obliged to 
wait patiently until some futur-e eccasioa in order 
to examine the curiosities her^ with any de^gree 
i^«atisfaGtion. 

Ia passing through the Plaza de Pakicio, I 
ieuadit very tiearly filled with troops, drawn 'Up 
m lines, and 'evidently waiting thie ^ppeapaaee 
of soine one from the palace. Jd<id net «t the 
4ime understand the meaning of all this r parade; 
jMit aflerwards learned, that k ¥fm -an escort ^r 
the Infante Don Carlos, who left Madrid to-di^^ 
lojneettiie -Queen at AFaoJAiva^^ aad 4o 'ea$icmB9 
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her there as proxy for his brother King FerdU 
nand. 

In the afternoon of the same day, between four 
and five o'clock; I heard a loud cry in the street, 
of El Rey^ El Rey ; and going to the window I 
perceived a cavalcade of coaches, containing the 
King and his gentlemen of honor, taking their 
daily airing. He had often passed through the 
Calle de Alcala before; but I never happened to 
be in it at the time, and this was, therefore, the 
first glimpse I had obtained of him; and this 
was only sufficient to give me a hasty glance of 
a gentleman dressed in uniform, with his head 
uncovered, while he answered to the salutations 
of the people by bowing and waving his hand. 
The coach, in which the King rode, was drawn by 
six horses, guided with green silk reins. These 
reins are varied at different times; being some- 
times red and at others blue or white. A group 
of liveried footmen stood at the back of the coach, 
holding by the tassels and by each other ; and 
the coachman in front, seated upon his elevated 
box, and surrounded by a profusion of gilt trap- 
pings, drove swiftly along, while all, that were in 
the street at the time, raised their hats or bowed, 
in real or pretended respect to the presence of 
their sovereign. The Carriages, attendant on the 
King's, were drawn by mules, and several foot- 
men were stationed behind each. 
On Thursday, (December 10th)9the King went 
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io Araniuez, to meet the Queen, and returned 
again in the evening. Having learned that the 
state apartments of the pidace could only be seen 
during the absence of the King, I attempted to 
obtain admittance into them early on Thursday, 
but could not succeed; and was obliged, much 
to ray chagrin, to give up the expectation of see- 
ing them at all, as Ferdinand would not again be 
absent from Madrid for many weeks. 

Tbe difierence between the French and Span- 
ish capitals, in regard to all public exhibitions, is 
most striking. In Paris no one finds the slight- 
est difficulty in visiting any public place, or in 
being ieidmitted into every palace in the city. If 
the King is taking a ride of two or . tliree hours 
only, strangers are allowed to see every part of 
the Tuileries; while in Madrid, on the contrary, 
oo one is permitted to see the state apartments 
of the palace, on any condition, except that of the 
King's absence in the country. And it is the 
same with every thing else of the kind. We scarce 
obtained admission into any public exhibition 
whatever, without having unsuccessfully attempt- 
ed it two or three times; and the trouble, delay, 
and vexation, to be endured at every separate at** 
tempt, were in some instances more than the 
object itself was worth; and in every instance 
lessened the pleasure, with wluch it was at last 
attained. 

I was the more reconciled to my <Ksftppoint- 
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ment at this limey however, as I had never before 
had so good an opportunity, for examining the ex-* 
terior of the palace; and a part of the interioffi 
including the chapel, which I had not seen, being 
public, I had not taken a long walk wholly to no 
purpose. 

The form of the palace is a square, consisting 
of four buildings, each four hundred and four feet 
in length, and eighty-six in height, surrounding 
an interior court, which is reached by a large 
portico, passing through a spacious vestibule ^ into 
which five doors open from the principal front of 
the edifice. 

On the right of this front is a wing, projectiB|( 
out upon the Plaza de Palacio; and a correspond- 
ing one was intended for the opposite side ; but it 
has never been completed, and its place is occu- 
pied by the porter's lodge, and other small builds 
iogs, appropriated as offices. These buildings, 
together with the barracks on one side the square, 
very seriously injure the appearance of the pal- 
Ace, which would be perfectly beautiful, if both 
wings were completed, the barracks removed, 
and the grounds rendered as delightfully pleasant 
as they are capable of becoming. 

Around the top of the palace was formerly ar- 
ranged a large nulnber of statues, representing 
the monarchs of Spain. Several of them are 
still lefl ; but the greater part have been removed^ 
And large vases substituted in their stead. Hie 



gTttnd vestibule, and the portico that condacts to 
ike interior court, are sustained by an immense 
number of columns formed into groups ; and at 
the right hand in entering the central and princi** 
pal door, is a most beautiful marble stair-case, with 
marble balustrades, leading to the rojal apart* 
ments. The interior court is surrounded by a 
broad portico, adorned with columns, which sup- 
port an open gallerjr, extending quite around the 
fbur piles of buildings, and enclosed with large 
glass windows, reaching from top to bottom, like 
those placed in green-houses. Four colossal 
marble statues, very beautifully sculptured, orna- 
naent the four sides of the court. They repre- 
sent Trajan, Arcadius,Theodosius, and Honorius. 
The chapel is reached by a stair-case leading 
from the court. It is open every day, at a stated 
hour, ibr the celebration of mass, which was per- 
forming when I reached the place. Preferring 
to wait until the services were finished, I walked 
around the gallery for half an hour, and then 
entered the chapel. Nothing can surpass the 
richness and splendor of this elegant church. 
Fresco paintings, of the most splendid description, 
adorn the dome and other parts of the ceiling ; 
mingled with gilded stucco work, and figures in 
imitation of white marble. At each side of the 
altar is an angel with expanded wings, which 
seems at a little distance to be actually taking 
flight. A handsome chandelier is suspended 
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from the hand of each angel. The sides of the 
church are ornamented with columns of beautiful 
black and white marble ; and in the . vestibule 
leading to it are colossal statues of the four evan- 
gelists, very finely executed. Opposite the chief 
altar, at the farther end of the chapel, are two 
small rooms, superbly furnished,. with gilt chairs, 
and other rich articles to correspond, in which 
the royal family attend mass. Two doors, con- 
sisting each of a large flat surface of glass, divide 
these rooms from the body of the church ; al- 
though every thing within them can, of course, be 
as plainly seen through the glass doors, as if these 
did not exist. This chapel contains several good 
pictures ; and is, as a whole, quite beautiful and 
splendid enough for its exalted destination, as a 
place of worship for kings and princes. 

The expected arrival of the Queen on the 
morrow rendered every person around the palace 
full of busy preparation. And indeed, I might 
say the same of the whole city, as there was not 
a single house that I passed, which had not dra- 
pery of some description suspended from the 
balconies, to honor the approaching marriage. 
The Aduana, nearly opposite our lodgings, was 
most beautifully decorated. The upper ranges 
of windows were hung, upon the outside, with 
curtains of white silk, fringed with gold, and red 
silk festoons at the top. Below each window was 
a square piece of white silk, ornamented at thci^ 
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top with red festoons, to compare with those 
above, and faced at the bottom with blue. In the 
centre of each piece of silk was a little circular 
garland of flowers. The lower range of windows 
was hung with blue silk, edged with silver fringe, 
and red festoons at the top. Over the three doors 
were draperies of red and white silk, hung fdter- 
natelj, and beneath them a painted basket of 
flowers, with garlands suspended in festoons be- 
low it. Upon the balcony, over the central 
door, were red festoona, bordered with gold fringe, 
and placed upon a ground of white silk, bound 
with blue ; and above the balcony was a rich 
crown of red velvet, ornamented with gilding, 
. and curtains of white silk edged with red sus- 
pended from it. The eflect of these various 
colored silks, as the delicate fringe, with which 
they were adorned, glittered in the sunbeams, or 
waved in the passing breeze, was extremely 
b eautiful. 

The Cabinet of Natural History, which adt 
joins the Aduana, was decorated with trimmings 
of purple and white, fringed with gold; and in the 
centre of the building was a sumptuous throne of 
crimson velvet, and a portrait of the King. The 
Casa de Gorreos, or Post Ofiice, upon the Puerta 
del Sol, was ornamented with rich crimson and 
yellow silk, fringed with silver: in the centre 
was a throne of crimson and white silk, upon 
which were seen plaister stataes of the King and 

9* 
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Qaeea, with a figure hovering over them, aad 
holding above their heads two gilt crowns. 

But it would occupy too much time to describe 
minutely the splendid decorations, with which a>I 
the public and many of the private buildings 
abounded. It will be sufiicient to say, that scarce 
any color, or combination of colors, cap be im- 
agined, that was not displayed in all varieties of 
taste, which art could invent ; and no labor or 
expense was spared to ornament the city in a 
style suited to the occasion. 
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The long anticipated, l«ipg desired auptiftl day 
(December llth), at length arrived. Its com- 
ipei^cement wa9 cold, cloudy, and disagreeahle, 
with every mark of approaebing rain ; hut tii^warda 
el^yea o'clock tbe ^un eaoie out ojear and bright^ 
dispersing the clouds, and banishing all appre- 
hension of the threatened storm. At a very early 
hQqr the poqple began to coUeict ia the balconies 
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and gide walks, which in a ahort time became 
conipletely full. 

Large|,bodie8 of foot soldiers and cavalry passed 
and repassed through the street, accompanied by 
bands of music, and exhibiting a most brilliant 
array. I have never seen any troops, cavalry in 
particular, which to my taftte are 190 beautiful as 
the Spanish ; and their appearance at this time 
was peculiarly fine, owing to the immense num- 
ber of them, that were ^llected together, and 
perhaps also to the feelings of excitement, which 
the occasion naturally awakened in the specta- 
tors, as well as in the soldiers themselves. The 
large white plumes of the Cazadores waved 
gracefully to and fro, as file after file passed be- 
neath our windows; followed by a long succession 
of Lancers, in a most beautifal^ uniform, each 
bearing his lance in rest, with a small red and 
white pennon fluttering upon its summit. The 
noble steeds that bore them, too, should not be 
omitted, as forming no small part of the well dis- 
ciplined and truly martial aspect of these splen- 
did regiments. At ten Q^clook double files of 
soldiers were stationed on each side of the way, 
from the Puerta de Atocha, at which the Queen 
was to enter, through the Calle de Alcala, the 
Puerta del Sol, Calle Mayor, and Galle de la 
Almudena, to the palace. Each one of the wide 
streets, through which the procession was to 
pass, was covered with gravel, and after the sol- 
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diers were stationed, no persons were allowed to 
occupy any part of them but the side walks. 

At about half-past eleven the ringing of the 
bells, and the discharge of artillery, announced 
the arrival of the King and Queen of Naples at 
the Puerta de Atocha. They were to be receiv- 
ed by the King at the palace, before he should 
leave it to meet his bride. 

Soon after the firing ceased the procession 
came in sight. First appeared the Captain Gen- 
eral on horseback, attended by his officers, in 
rich uniform, and the horses beautifully compar- 
isoned in all varieties of colors, with trimmings 
of gold and silver. Then followed the algfMzilSy 
also on horseback, dressed in full suits of black 
velvet, including a short cloak, and a large velvet 
hat, with long white plumes, tipped with blue. 
Around the waist was a belt, ornamented with 
polished steel. Then came the mace-bearers in 
cloaks of rich crimson velvet, trimmed with gold 
lace, and hats of the same, with long white 
plumes falling over the shoulders. These* were 
succeeded by the regidoreSy in embroidered 
dresses, with chapeaux dt hrasy long white stock- 
ings, and white small clothes. A footman in 
livery walked by the side of each. 

Next followed the band of music ; and then a 
number of that class of females, known at Madrid 
by the name of foanolasy consisting of the very 
lowest order of the people, dressed in common 
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calico frocks, with no covering to (heir heads, 
who came dancing through the street, striking a 
species of tamborine, or pandero^ as it is called^ 
which is a wooden frame, with canvass or parch- 
ment drawn tightly across it, and ornamented at 
the edges with ribbons of various bright colors, 
and small bells. Next followed the manolosj be- 
ing young men, dressed in the most whimsical 
manner imaginable. A sort of loose white robe,, 
confined by a band at the waist, descended to 
the knees, with large loose trowsers below them ; 
and the whole dress was fantastically trimmed 
with a great quantity of gauze and ribbons.. 
Their hats were of the same materials with the 
other parts of their dress, and ornamented with 
plumes. Their mode of dancing was no less odd 
and whimsical than their dress. Each seemed to 
vie with the other, which should display the great- 
est agility and steadiness of head, as they came 
jumping and whirling around in perfect time with, 
the rude music of the castanets, which, all struck 
in concert, were distinctly heard above the in- 
struments of the band that preceded them. This 
dance is called the mogiganga. 

Immediately following the manolcbs was a splen- 
did open coach, covered with gilded ornaments, 
and drawn by eight beautiful black horses, with 
large^ bunches of plumes, of various colors,, 
uppn their heads. In the coach were seated the 
King and Queen of the Two Sicilies, the royal 
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parents of the future Queen of Spain. But tko^ 
thing could be farther from those ideas of digntljF 
and splendor, which cluster around the name of a 
king, than the appearance of his majesty of Na- 
ples upon this occasion. He was much beneath 
the common stature, exceedingly ordinary in face' 
and figure, and being dressed in a perfectly plaitt 
suit of black, there was nothing to distinguish hini 
as being of more elevated rank, than any other re- 
spectable gentleman. The Queen, on the con* 
trary, was a very fine looking woman, of com- 
manding figure, and pleasing countenance. A 
handsome white satin hat, adorned with long white 
plumes, aided in making more apparent the dif- 
ference between her own height and that of her 
husband, to whom indeed she exhibited a striking 
contrast in every respect. She is an own sister 
of Ferdinand, and was now visiting Madrid for 
the first ~ time since her marriage, a period of 
twenty-seven years. 

In about half an hour after the procession had 
passed to the palace. King Ferdinand appeared, 
upon a handsome white charger, accompanied by 
his two brothers, Don Carlos and Don Francisco, 
also on horseback, on their way to the Pnerta de 
Atocha to^ meet the Queen. They were attend- 
ed by a numerous body guard, and a considerable 
portion of the same escort, which had just con- 
ducted the King of Naples to the palace. Ferdi- 
nand wa9 dressed in a complete suit of uniform, 
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wbich set off his figure to very good advantage* 
He seemed rather corpulent thao otherwise; and 
«o far as figure alone goes, had much more the 
air of majesty than his kinsman Charles Tenth 
of France, or his father-in-law the King of Na- 
ples. But his countenance si the extreme of 
ugliness, and the excessive prolusion of his under 
jaw renders, it almost deformed. The expression 
of his face was not indicative of intellect; hut of 
more amiability than he is supposed to possess by 
those, who regard him in the light of a hard 
hearted tyrant. 

A renewed dis(iharge of artillery, and a more 
joyful peal of bells, than had yet been heard, gave 
announcement of the Queen^s entrance into the 
city. * All were now upon the tiptoe of expecta* 
tion, and looking towards the Prado with eager 
and impatient eyes. A large iroop of dancers^ 
rattling their ' light castanets,' came first in sight, 
followed by the brilliant cortege already describ- 
ed, whose magnificent dresses lost nothing of 
admiration from those, who had seen them for 
the third time, even within the short space of a 
few hours. 

And now came the long expected object of the 
nation's deep interest and ardent enthusiasm, the 
youthful Queen, Maria Christina. The open 
(Carriage, in which she rode, exceeded in rich- 
ness of ornament that which her parents had 
occupied; and was drawA by eight snow white 
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hofsesy their heads loaded with plumes of equally 
delicate whiteness. The Queen was dressed in 
a very becoming blue satin hat^ trimmed with long 
white plumes ; and a satin cloak of the same 
color, having two capes, edged with lace. Her 
lace, although far from handsome, was quite 
pleasing, and bore an expression of vivacity and 
joyousness, which are represented as traits pecu- 
larly marking her character. She bowed very 
smilingly on all sides, and waved her hand from 
time to time as she passed ; more however in 
answer to the looks of welcome bestowed upon 
her by the people, than to any loud demonstra- 
tions of it. An occasional ^ Viva la Reytia^ was 
heard among the crowd ; but no general cheering 
whatever. 

This circumstance could not have avfsen from 
any feelings of discontent or opposition to the 
marriage, as it was universally popular through- 
out the kingdom. Don Carlos, the next heir to 
the throne, should Ferdinand die without chil- 
dren, is looked upon with dread, as being sup- 
posed to be too much under the influence of the 
priesthood, and as entertaining those bigoted 
views of religion, which might lead to the re- 
establishment of the Inquisition, with all its at- 
tendant horrors. The union of the King, 
therefore, . with a young and amiable princess, 
was naturally hailed with delight by a peo- 
ple, who have already suffered bitterly enough 
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from the effects of bigotry and superstition, 
l^he wife of Don Carlos, and also the wife of 
Don Francisco, sister of Maria Christina, togeth- 
er with the Princess of Beira, sister of Ferdi- 
nand, accompanied the Queen in her carriage; 
and at her right hand and lefl rode the King and 
the two Infantes, on horseback as before. Sev- 
eral handsome coaches followed, containing dif- 
ferent members of the royal family, most of whom 
were children. The procession was closed by a 
long array of military, succeeded by such a press 
of people as I never before beheld. The whole 
of this wide street, as far as the eye could reach, 
up and down, was crowded to such an excess as 
seemed to leave no vacant place, even for the 
admission of the smallest child. The multitude 
appeared eager to r-ush forward to the palace, to 
witness the reception of the Queen there, and 
our street was thus lefl in- comparative stillness 
and quiet, which lasted until evening. 

Soon after dusk the illuminations commenced, 
and the whole city exhibited a perfect blaze of 
ii^ht. The ordinary method of illuminating the 
great mass of private buildings, is by means of a 
piece of wood, perhaps a yard in length, and two 
or three inches square, at the top of which is a 
lamp with two large tubes; and the wicks, being 
left very long, emit a high, bright blaze, which 
can be seen at a considerable distance. One of 

tliese rods is placed upon the railing of every 
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balcony of a hou9&, and consequently the lightf 
afforded by them altogether, is very strong and 
powerful; but flfckering, and thus far disagreeable 

At aboat seven o'clock, we joined the moving 
multitude, which had, for the last hour, been 
pacing along the street in unending4 succession, 
and first directed our steps to the Puerta del Sol. 
This was, of course, thronged to overflowing, and 
all the streets leading from it seemed to be liter^ 
ally filled. The temple, surrounding the foun^ 
tain, which occupies the centre of fheysquare, 
was brilliantly lighted, and at the top was repre^ 
seated a large globe, which, being rendered tran^ 
sparent, exhibited the names of various countries,. 
and particularly the different divisions of Soutb 
America, which having been once in the posses- 
sion of Spain, and being still claimed as hers^ 
were blazoned forth in letters so large, as scarce- 
ly to escape tbe notice of any eye directed toward? 
the globe. Four statues adorned the angles of^ 
the temple; namely, Cortez, Pizarro^ Columbus, 
and Sebastiali tie £lcano. On one side, beneath 
the globe, was placed a large board, upon whidb 
Was an inscription in gilded letters, signifying the 
determination, expressed by Cortez, to plant the 
ensign of Spain m the farthest confines of America^ 

In the Calle de Alcala, near the Aduana, was^ 
Erected a beautiful triumphal arch,, much orna* 
mented with painting and statuary, and appearing 
to great advantage in the midst of so fine a slreef^ 



The statues on one side represented HymeD, 
AbundaQcei Cereft> and Minerva; and on the 
other Love, Peace, Apollo, and Mercury. Be- 
neath these statues, and occupying the whole 
length of the arch, were long inscriptions to the 
expected Queen, which, if written in almost any 
other language than Spanish, would have seemed 
extravagant and absurd; but which, as breathing 
ibe true feelings of a chivalrous and ardent peo^ 
pie, appeared only natural, and often even beau* 
iifuK 

Passing through the triumphal arch, I reached 
tb^ Quarters of the Provincial Militia; which was 
most splendidly illuminated with colored glass 
lamps, formed into various figures, and compos- 
ing a beautiful cornjce, that extended quite across 
the whole building. Beneath the cornice, and 
between the balconies, were little medallions, 
each bearing a coat of arms, which, altogether, 
represented those of every province in Spain. 
Several large public buildings, situated in the 
rioinity of the Prado, were all illuminated with 
colored lamps, but each in a style different from 
ifae rest. . The Russian Ambassador's house was 
ornamented with a great deal of taste, having a 
large collection of colored vases around the door. 
The windows were illuminated with candles upon 
the inside, as is the custom with us. The British 
Smbassy made a very sorry figure by the side of 
the Russian. The house was three stories in 
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height; and the only thing that saved it fi'om 
utter darkness, in- the midst of so much splendor, 
was a single, solitary row of torches, placed upon' 
the balconies of the second story. This was to 
be attributed to the absence of the British Minis- 
ter. The representative of so wealthy and extrav^ 
ag'ant a nation as the English would never have 
suffered himself to be eclipsed in any thing of thfs 
kind, had he been present to give orders himself 
for the decoration of his residenoe. 

At the commencement of the Salon del Prado 
was erected a handsomely ornamented temple, 
with an inscription in gilded letters upon each 
side; and within waa'a sitting statue of Hymen. 
The Botanical Garden was beautifully illumin- 
ated^ as was the church of San Geronimo, with 
■early all the buildings opening upon the Pradol 

The palace of the Duke of Hijar, in the Oar- 
lera de San Geronimo, was decorated in a most ex-' 
pensive and elegant style. The facade was a ^se 
one, constructed for the occasion, and transparent 
ia almost every part of it. In the centre was a 
sort of gallery, with seven full-length figures on 
each side, representing Architecture,. Justice, 
Science, Glory, Sculpture, Industry, and Fidel- 
ity ; Hope, Painting, Peace, Poetry, Abun- 
dance, Patience, and Music. Beneath each fig- 
ure was a small circular wreath, with a letter in' 
each, which, when combined, formed the names 
of Ferdinand and Maria Christina. In the cen* 
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Ire of the gallery were two figure?, emblematical 
<kf marriage, united together by a garland of ftxxw^ 
«r£i^ and holding a lighted toreh in their' hands. 
At each side of them were statues, representing 
Spain and Naples. ' A thousand colored lamps, 
composing, a great variety of beautiful formsj 
sparkled ia every part of the facade, and reflected 
a. strong but agreeable light, not only upon the 
omamenta o£ the building itself, but upon the 
numerous crowds of people, which were collected 
together in front 'of it, and even upon the distant 
objects beyond. 

Making my way with some difficulty through 
the admiring throng, which almost completely fill- 
ed the whole street'in the viciaity of the Duke's 
polaee, I again fbond mjaelf in the Puerta del 
Sol, and turning oflTto the lefl, in the Calle de 
las Carretas,^ I reached the printing establish- 
ment called Imprenta Real. The decorations of 
this building were simple, but extremely beaultful, 
eoDsisting principally of medallions, commemora*- 
tive oT those Spaniards, who have been the most 
celebrated in the sciences, arts, and liierature. 
Over the door at the centre of the building was 
a statue of the King, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion benettth. Oth^ ornaments, corresponding 
in simpliciry and beauty to these, were displayed 
with mucte taste civer the whole front of the 
e£fice, whiel^ k in itself remarkable for tke reg- 
ularity mi neatness of its arehitectttrv; 

10* 
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Retracing my steps to the Puerte del So), I 
entered the Calle Mayor, and advanced towards 
the palace. A continued blaze of light desig- 
nated the way as plainly as the brightest rays of 
the sun could have done ; and I was every mo- 
ment called to admire the richness and: elegance 
of some public edifice, or some beautiful temple , 
too splendidly illuminated to be passed unnoticed, 
even by the most indifferent eye. A mellow and 
softened light, beaming from the Dutny colored 
lamps, cast a beautiful reflection i»pon the superb 
hangings of velvet, gold, and silver, with which 
every building of note was ornamented, and which 
were rendered at times even dazzlingly brilliant 
by the bright glare of the torches which blazed 
around them. Bands of music, stationed in gal- 
leries temporarily erected for them, imparted an 
indescribable charm to the scene, and gave it 
almost an air of enchantments 

Arrived at the pahute, in front ef which a fuU 
band was playing inrconcert, I entered the arched 
passage leading to the inner court, and found- a 
multitude of persons assembled in front of the 
great stair-case,, to witness the departure of the 
grandees, after the marriage, which was then 
taking place in the' chapel above, should be coi^- 
cluded. Yielding to the gathering crowd, which 
soon filled the corridor tO; excess, I left the pal- 
ace, and returned to my lodgings through diffei^ 
ent streets from those by which I had previouslf 
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passed, and which were, like the others^ fuU of 
beautiful and agreeable objects. 

At a late hour in the evening I retired to rest, 
to dream ovei' again the splendid visions of the 
daj, so far surpassing anj thing I had ever wit- 
nessed, or which future years might present to 
my ejes. 
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Madrid.— Marriage Ceremonies. — Qiieen. — ^Festiyities . — lilu- 
minations.— ^asa de Infantado.-^barch of the Atocha.— 
The Poor of Madrid. — Parque de Artilleria. — ^Fire-works.— 
Conduct of the Populace.*--C&binet of f^atural History.— 
Ffre-works. 

. Soon ader breakfast on the following da^y 
(December 12th), the ringing of the bells gave 
us information, that the King and Queen were 
about leaving the palace, to complete the mar- 
riage ceremony at the church of the Atocha, in 
presence of the nobility and of the foreign minis- 
ters. The Calle de Atocha being a very good 
place from whence to see the procession pass, I 
immediately repaired thither; but found the crowd 
so great, as to render any approach to the street 
utterly impossible. I therefore walked through 
the Prado, to the church at which the ceremony 
was to take place, and obtained a good situation, 
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tkBWt the oQter gale, from whence I could see 
with perfect distinctness- all that passed in and 
out. For an hour previous to the arrival of the 
King a constant succession of the carriages of 
the nobilitj arrived ;. and also those containing 
the gentlemen and ladie» of the King.^s housep* 
hold. The carriages and horses were all very 
beautiful ; and the various liveries of the coach* 
men and footmen superb beyond description. 
Several of the upper domestics, belonging to the 
palace, stood without the gate, richly dressed in 
coats embroidered with gold lace, and in white 
small clothes and hose. 

After the King had passed through the Calle 
de Atocha, the crowd from there came rushing 
down to the church, and soon filled every foot of 
ground, which was permitted to be occupied in its 
vicinity. Nothing was to be seen on all sides 
but one continued mass of human beings, whose 
number it would be impossible to estimate ; but 
who continued in period tranquility and good 
order, during the whole tioM that the ceremony 
was performing, except at> one spot, where, a 
guard' of soldiers not being stationed, the crowd 
naturally pressed" forward to obtain' a nearerTiew 
of the churchy and' thus caused a little confiiMn:. 
The arrival' eif I>on CarlosF.and Dbn Francisco^ 
howeyer, put a stop to- all^ commotion^ as every 
eye was* now intent upon catching the first 
glance of the royal coach, wbich feliowed imme^ 
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difttely behind those of the Infantes. Eight of 
the same beautifal white horses, which had drawn 
the Queen's coach the preceding day, now ap- 
peared, champing their bits and tossing their 
proud heads, as if to show off, in the mostgraceful 
manner, the rich and costly plumes, which adorn- 
ed them. The coach was not quite so splendid 
as that which contained the Queen before, being 
close and much less ornamented; but still it was 
very beautiful, as indeed, are all the coaches used 
by Ferdinand on public occasions. 

As the Queen alighted from the carriage, I 
eould see her face much more distinctly than I 
had before been able to do*, and this nearer ob- 
servation showed her to be less pretty than I had 
at first imagined. Her features are quite com- 
mon, and her complexion not remarkable for 
beauty. Still the amiable and almost playful ex- 
pression of her countenance renders it rather 
pleasing than otherwise. Her dress was loaded 
with diamonds and splendid jewels, which threw 
a dazzling lustre around her person, as they 
sparkled and gleamed in the full light of the sun, 
which was pouring down its bright and cheering 
rays upon the joyous bridal scene. 

As soon as the King and Queen had entered 
the church, I returned through the Prado to the 
Plaza Mayor, to await their return to the palace; 
and thus saw the Queen a second time within a 
very few fbet fVom me. Many persons^ who had. 
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not seen her at the church, lost the opportunity 
of catching even a slight glimpse of her, as every 
one was looking out for the carriage drawn by 
white horses, which had in reality been exchanged 
at the church for eight others of a beautiful cream 
color. The King and Queen of Naples repaired 
to and from the church by a private route, deem- 
ing it improper either to take precedence of their 
daughter, upon such an occasion, or to follow in 
her train. 

The throng of people, which fille d the Plaza 
Mayor as the procession passed through, was im- 
mense; and indeed, for the whole day, the streets 
were overflowing with people, apparently enjoy- 
ing every moment as it passed, and forgetful of 
the labor and toil, which, with so many of them, 
must follow this short period of recreation. The 
three days,succeeding that upon which the Queen 
arrived in Madrid, were made a universal holiday 
for all classes of persons; who might thus give 
themselves up without restraint to the amuse- 
ments and pleasures, which the poorer part of 
them, at least, so rarely had an opportunity af- 
forded them to enjoy. Large troops of dancers 
were almost constantly in the streets; and the 
sound of the castanets might be heard through 
Dearly every hour of the three days, during which 
public festivities were permitted. 

The illuminations, on Saturday evening, were 
the same as on the evening previous; but as thero 
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Were several of the best which I had not seen, I 
walked out again at about eight o'clock, and fol-' 
lowed the steps of the multitude, which were di- 
rected towards the palace of the Duque del Infant 
tado. The street, in which this palace was situ- 
ated, was illuminated in a more than ordinary 
degree, by immense numbers of torches, which 
were blazing upon the balconies of the large 
bouses of Villa Franca and Alba. That of the 
t>uque del Infantado well deserved the praises, 
that were so loudly bestowed upon it by admiring 
beholders. The whole front was lighted by dif- 
ferent colored vases, arranged in various figures; 
and between them were painted alternately a lion 
and castle, emblematical of Leon and Castile. 
In the centre was an inscription to Ferdinand 
and Maria Christina. At the left of the facade 
Was erected a temporary gallery, in which a band 
of music was constantly playing; and still be- 
yond, at the left, was a long successiorn of 
arches, illuminated with urns and stars alter- 
nately. 

There were several other private edifices 
equally splendid with this, all of which I visited, 
being led to the most beautiful of them by the 
great crowds of people continualfy rushing to- ■■ 
wards the streets, in which they were situated, or 
collected io groups before and around them. I 
coBtinued walking around through those parts of 
the cily, which I bad not seen the evening before, ' 
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and then returned to my lodgings, still leaving 
the gay groups, through which I often with much 
difficulty made my way, as unprepared, to all 
appearance, for retiring to repose, as if daylight 
were yet in the sky. 

Afler break fast J on Sunday morning, (Decem- 
ber ISth), I visited the church of the Atocha, at 
which the King was married the day previous. 
A square court with arcades on each side, and a 
handsome iron grating in front, leads to the arch- 
ed entrance of the church, the interior of which 
was, a few years since, nearly ruinous, but is now 
wholly repaired, in a neat, although not very 
splendid manner. The altar is quite handsome, 
and two beautiful statues adorn it at each side. • 
Near the roof of the church, through its whole - 
extent, are arranged a large number of Spanish 
flags of various colors and figures, as the ofierings 
of devout regiments, who had made vows to our 
Lady of Atocha in moments of peril and difficulty. 

An image of the Virgin, occupying a place 
near one of the chapels at the right, was one of 
the most grotesque and ridiculous personifica- 
tions of her that I have yet seen. She is repre- 
sented at the age of childhood, in the form of a 
large composition doll, with long, flaxen col- 
ored hair straying around her neck and shoulders. 
She was dressed in purple silk, trimmed with gold 
lace ; and a chain encircled her nedk from whence 
was suspended a small locket, with another sirailaif 
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qtmunent to correspond at her left ^de, above 
which is a bow of white ribbon fastened by a 
paste pin. In one hand she holds a bunch of 
flowers, and in the other a globe, with a gilded 
cross upon the top of it. She stands upon a 
frame, ezaetly of the form of a bier, with four 
handles, in order that she may easily be conveyed 
on it from place to place. 

In a chapelj very near this singular represent- 
ation of the Holy Mother, is a collection of ob- 
jects even more singular still. These are small 
waxen hands, arms, feet, and legs, hung up 
around the sides of the chapel, together with in- 
fenta' dresses of the most ordinary description, 
a vast number of old crutches, and large paper 
boxes of different siees in form of a coffin. 
These are called ex'-votoi, and are deposited ia 
the church as so many proofs of the miraculous 
intervention of some patron saint in behalf of 
those, whose prayers have been offered up to 
that effect, during severe illness or other danger. 

In the cloister of the church is a numerous col- 
leetion of the portraits of Spanish monarchs, 
imaged around the walls like a picture gallery. 
Some of these are pretty good ; but the greater 
part are ill executed. They are placed promis* 
caously, not in the order of their reigns. 
• In leaving the cloister, I observed a poor 
woman standing in one corner, who had con- 
elantly he]4 out her hand to every passer by in a 

U 
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supplicating manner, and begged for charity in 
the most earnest tone of voice. ' But the crow^ 
of mendicants, which is constantly met with al 
the churches, is too great to admit of indiscrim* 
inate charity to alt : and the petition of the poor 
woman was therefore unheard or unnoticed*— 
Finding all her entreaties unavailing, she burst 
into tears just as I reached the spot where she 
stood; and if they were the tears of an impostor, 
they were those of a most artful one. I have no 
doubt, however, that the poor creature was really 
as miserable as she represented herself to be; 
and her sad story of a starving family, although a 
trite one, is too often literally true, and I could 
not but believe it was so in this instance. 

It is melancholy indeed to reflect upon the 
thousands of wretched beings in Madrid, who are 
absolutely dying with hunger and cold; while the 
money, lavished upon the jewels alone of the new 
Queen, is computed at two millions of dollars* 
How many suffering creatures a small portion of 
these superfluous gems might have saved from 
starvation and despair! But such are the bless- 
ings of an absolute monarchy. The life, often, 
of the subject is considered but a trifle, when put 
in competition with the luxurious wants of . the 
sovereign; and while he is surrounded with all 
that wealth and power can furnish him, his mis- 
erable people are too often reduced to the tert>» 
ble alternative of expiring with famine, or of seek- 
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and of never ending dishonor/ And this is far 
from being an overwrought picture. It is one 
which was oflen, very often, the subject of my own 
contemplations in Spain, and to which I could not 
shut my eyes, while the effects of such a state of 
things were almost constantly before me. Many 
dfthe wretched beggars, who thronged the streets, 
were doubtless voluntarily so, from indolence 
alone; but there are thousands, who are driven to 
it by dire necessity, and from the utter incapacity 
of obtaining, by honest industry, even a scanty 
subsistence for themselves and families. Incur 
fortunate country, where so many paths to an 
easy competency are always open to the' active 
and industrious, no man need starve, except by 
choice. But in Spain it is entirely the reverse; 
and this, in my opinion, accounts, in a great 
measure, for those repeated instances of daring 
robbery, which have had the effect of turning 
away the footsteps of so many tourists from one 
of '' the most interesting and beautiful countries 
upon the face of the earth. 

On Tuesday, (December 15th), I visited the 
Museum of the Parque de Artilleria, in the pal- 
ace of Buena Vista. The situation of this edifice 
is extremely beautiful, commanding a delightful 
prospect of the country around Madrid. But the 
"Museum interested me very little, consisting 
abiefly of models not very numerous or remarkable. 
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After leaTing the Baena Vista, I passed tbe 
principal part of the day in witnessing a hull 
fight; but as I attended another a few dajs after* 
wardsy I shall defer giving an account of this, fos 
the present, in order to embrace them both in a 
separate letter. 

In the erening there were fire-works, of vari"- 
ous kinds, exhibited in the palace yard, and giYei^ 
by the Gonsulado in honor of the Ejng and Queen. 
They were not, in general, very remarkable, al- 
though the rockets * and serpents were extremely 
brilliant and beautiful. There was, likewise, a 
large tree formed in the centre of the Plaza, and 
so covered with combustible matter, that the 
moment fire was applied to the trunk, it spread 
instantaneoualyy as it were^ over ey^ery branch 
and twig of the tree, which burned with dazzling 
brilliancy, for the space of a few moments, and 
then exploded, with a loud noise, throwing out a. 
great profusion of rockets and serpents in every 
direction. The concourse of people, assembled 
around the palace, was truly astonishing. You. 
could not turn to the right hand or the left, go 
forward or backward, without encountering the 
same dense mass of living beings, moving to and. 
fro, like the restless heavings of the tempest-tost 
ocean. I had been conducted to a most excellent 
place for witnessing the fire-works, where I was 
not the least incommoded by the crowd; but I 
could neither enter this place nor return from it. 
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without being sendbly aware of the immense 
press, which every where surrounded me. 

You will, perhaps, scarcely credit me, however, 
when I say, that neither upon the present occa- 
sion HOT any former one, was there the slightest 
appearance of disorder or riot among the people, 
notwithstanding that, for three entire days, the 
whole population of Madrid, together with tbou- 
iNinds of strangers, even from the distant provin- 
ces in Spain, were thrown into the streets, ai^ 
allowed, nay commanded, to give themselves 
freely up to mirth and rejoicing, abstaininfg wholly 
from labor of any description. Could sticb a 
thing take place in America, how different would 
be the result! How many hundreds of persons 
we should see extended upon the earth, in a state 
of the most brutal intoxication; or else engaged 
in bickerings and disputes, which might possibly 
end in nothing more than black eyes and broken 
bones, but would be ^nite likely to end in some- 
thing wotse. Such was not the ease in Madrid. 
There, erery thing went on as smoothly and har^ 
moiniously as possible; and although, for the four 
or five days sacceedtng the marriage, I was 
seareefy an hour in the house, and alwa)^ m the 
midst of a crowd wherever I went, I never wit- 
nessed one single instance of intoxication, riot, 
er quarrelling of any descripHon. This certainly 
speaks well for the good habits and decorous chat- 
«elw of the people, and shows them fo be pos* 
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sessed of far less inflammable and violent {m^ 
~Bions than I had hitherto imagined. Indeed, 1. 
cannot believe that there is another countrj in 
the world, in which more of such passions would 
not have been exhibited upon such an occasion, 
than was manifested by these misconceived and ca- 
lumniated people, in a situation so wholly unre*-. 
strained and so full of temptations, as that in which 
I saw them placed, and where I had so constant 
an opportunity of observing how far they wefe 
prone to transgress the rules of temperance and.: 
sobriety in their daily public intercourse with 
each other. 

The ensuing morning, (December 16th), I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission to enter the Cab- ' 
inet of Natural History. The collection of 
minerals here ejjiibited is the most rich and splen-. 
did I have ever seen. They are not quite so 
numerous as those at the Jardip des Plantes. at 
Paris ; but far exceed them in sise and Ixeauty . 
Enormous specimens of rock crystal, mercury, 
sulphur, copper, tin, lead, and iron, with propor- 
tionably large specimens of virgin gold, silver^ 
and platina, emeralds in their natural state, and 
aAumerous collection of other precious stones, 
were beautifully arraoged around the apartment 
and in the centre of it, contained in handsome 
mahogany cases, enclosed with glass doors, and 
so placed as to show each specimen to the be^t 
possible advantage. The coUectioii af i^sects^ 
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btfds, and other animals was neither so well pre- 
aerved, nor so remarkable, as several that I have 
seen ; but it Was, nevertheless, far from being in- 
ngnificant. In one of the apartments there were 
a variety of Chinese curiosities, and several 
beautiful vases and cups of precious stones^ some 
of them covered upon the outside with cameos of 
great richness and value. Another room con- 
tained various American curiosities, such as the 
utensils, and vessels for eating and drinking, 
used by the ancient Peruvians, the 6omplete 
dress of an Inca, and many small images in gold 
and silver, with others of precious stones. These 
were the most striking objects of attention, which 
the Cabinet contained, and the examination of 
them afforded me great gratification and instruc- 
tion, the more so, perhaps, that I was not quite pre- 
pared for any thing so extremely beautiful as I 
actually found there. . 

-Fire-works were again exhibited before the 
palace on Wednesday evening, which were much 
finer than those of the evening previous. After 
a cloud of rockets had been fired ofiT, a brilliant 
balloon was sent up into the air, which rose ma- 
jesticaUy above oar heads, higher and higher, 
until it dwindled to the size of a star, and then 
beottne entirely lost to our view. The enter-* 
tainment closed with the storming of a fort. 
Showers of beautiful bright meteors were seen 
darting around it, in. every part, accompanied 
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wkh a noiae pr edselj similar to the report of a 
caimott, and! which ended at hnt in a tremendoiur 
exploaioa aad the deiftnictioB of the fort ; when 
ererj thing arevnd «9.8onk into datknesa, and we 
all retorned again to our sereral homes. 

For the week svceeding this day I was confined 
to the house b^ a violent cold, owing, perhaps, to 
freqaeat exposure to the keen, piercing air, which 
had prevailed for several days past, and which, 
although much less severely cold thaft our wintef 
weather, haa a aMre penetrating chiilness in it 
than i have ever before experienced. 
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Mtdrid.— A Ball Fight.— The Plaxa de Toros.— Preparations. 
—The Picadores.— The Chulos.— The Banderilleroa.*— The 
Matador.— CabaJleros d« Plasa.— Dogi.««>£Diotioai pfodtic- 
ed.—- Another Funcion. 

It had been imderstood fbr some time, that a 
Corrida de Toros, or bull fight, would form a 
part of the feelivities at Madrid on the occasion 
of the King's marriage ;. and (his exhibition took 
place accordingly at the time appointed, (Decemo 
ber ll^th). J^ 1 had a very strong euriositr to 
witness this ancient and celebrated Spanish 
amusement, I willingly pursued my way to the 
Plaza de Toros, situated at the extremity of the 
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Giijj without the Puerta de Alcala. Hero stands 
the -immense amphitheatre in which the fights 
take place, and which is entered bj sevetid larger 
doors, opening into spacious vestibules, from 
whence several flights of stairs lead to the interior 
of the building. 

To have an idea of its appearance, you must 
imagine a vast circular area, surrounded by sev- 
eral rows of seats, raised one above this other ; 
back of which are covered seats, and above these 
a range of boxes, extending quite around the buiid- 
ing. Between the area and the uncovered seats 
is a space, of perhaps a yard or two in width, with 
a high wooden fence before it, which serves as a 
place of retreat for those engaged in the fight, 
when closely pursued by their furious antagonist. 
At one extremity of the amphitheatre is the 
King's box, fitted up in handsome style, the front 
part being composed of glass windows, which may 
be kept shut if necessary, without taking away 
the view of any thing that is going on in the 
arena. Opposite the King's box are the orohes^ 
tra, and the enclosure in which the bull is con- 
fined. 

Afler I had been seated about half an hour tha 
arrival of the King and Queen was greeted by 
loud shouts of ^ Viva la Reynay Viva el -Rey,' — ^tha 
first really hearty cheer of the kind, that I had 
yet heard. They came forward, accompanied by 
the King and Queen of Naples, and severaf 
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other members of the royal family ; and throwing 
open the windows, they bowed and waved their 
hands with much apparent gratification and cor- 
diality of manner. 

The King observed, immediately upon enter- 
ing, that, owing to the imperfection of the 
notices given for the Funcion, as it is called in 
Madrid, the seats were almost entirely empty; 
and he therefore gave immediate orders that the 
doors should be opened freely to every one, with- 
out regard to payment. The consequence of 
this was a tremendous rush from without, which 
filled the amphitheatre to overflowing, and pre- 
sented to the eye, on every side, but one con- 
tinued mass of human beings, all congratulating 
themselves upon the opportunity thus offered 
them, of witnessing a spectacle,which, to a Span- 
iard, is of all others the most popular and 
animating. 

Large bodies of the military, in full uniform, 
were scattered here and there among the crowd, 
and a most splendid band of music played de- 
lightfully during the whole time that the seats 
and boxes were filling. As soon as the audience 
were quietly seated, the music ceased, and a doo r 
opened at one side of the arena, admitting a small 
troop of horse, who, preceded by a trumpeter, 
rode around the enclosure several times, dispers- 
ing the crowd, which had previously filled it. 
When their task was accomplished, they with' 
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area, dressed in the same fanciful suit of black 
▼elvet, which they had worn on the day of the 
marriage, — and seated upon a beaotiful white 
horse,' caparisoned in trimmings of blue and 
silver. Having obtained permission of the King, 
that the spectacle should now commence, he an- 
nounced this permission to a person in waiting, 
who immediately went out to give the requisite 
orders. 

The picadoreSj five in nnniber, then rode in, 
and advancing towards the royal . box, took off 
their hats, and made a low bow to the King and 
Queen, after which two of them rode to their sta- 
tions at the right and lefl of the enclosure, from 
which the bull was to make his appearance. Thd 
other three then retired, to be in readiness to take 
the place of either of their companions, should 
they be wounded or otherwise disabled, these 
being the only terms upon which a picador ever 
leaves the arena. These men are dressed in 
short jackets, of fanciful colors, the sleeves of 
which, as well as their pantaloons, are thickly 
padded to prevent any injury to the limbs in case 
of a fall, which not unfrequently takes place. 
They wore upon their heads immense broad brim- 
med hats, with small round crowns, and carried 
in the hand a long spear, with a piece of pointed 
iron at the end of it about an inch jh length. 

The cMof ^ so called^ are dressed in a mannei 
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eTen more fantastical than the picaioret. They 
wear small clothes of various gaadj colors, with 
long white hose ; and short jackets rerj muck 
trimmed with gold or silver lace. Their heads 
are uncovered, and at the back part is a large 
dab of ribbons, with long ends hanging down to 
resemble a queue. Each one of them holdiia 
his hand a flag of cloth, either jellow, pink, blue, 
green, or some other bright color, the use of 
which is to attract the attention of the bull, in 
case any accident happens to the pieadoTy and by 
waving them in his eyes, to tempt him to pursue 
a new object, thus giving the picador time to re<* 
cover himself. 

These men now stationed themselves near the 
fence in various parts of the arena; and every 
eye, in the vast assemblage surrounding it, waa 
eagerly bent upon the spot, from whence the 
enemy was to proceed. Sigq^ of impatience 
began to be expressed, more and more loudly 
for the appointed signal, which was to be given 
by the King, before the bull could be released 
from confinement. This signal was at length 
made, the doors flew open, and the terrible ani- 
tnal bounded into the arena, his eyes glaring with 
rage, and almost matching in color the Crimson 
ribbon, which fluttered from his neck, a symboli 
as it were, of the sanguinary death which await* 
ed him. 

The first object, upon which he fixed his gaze, 
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^aB the picador, towards whom he rushed with all 
the fury of madness. The picador received him 
tipon the point of his spear; but the animal, being 
resolute and courageous, persisted in pushing for- 
ward, and the consequence was the instant death 
bf the poor horse, who fell a blind-folded and un- 
resisting victim to the furious attack of his adver- 
sary. The picador fell with the horse, and I felt 
a universal trembling sieze me, when I beheld 
him struggling to free himself, even under the 
very horns of the enraged bull. But at the in- 
stant several of the chulos surrounded him, and, 
•waving their bright flags before his eyes, succeed- 
ed in turning his anger upon themselves, whom 
he pursued with such speed, that one of them 
barely escaped by springing over the fence, leav- 
ing his flag behind him, as an object upon which 
the bull might vent his rage at pleasure. But 
such was not his intention; for, turning round, he 
flew, with the rapidity of lightning, towards the 
second picador, whose horse shared the same fate 
with that of his companion; leaving the arena 
cleared of horses, for the space of several mo- 
knents. During this time, the chulos seemed de- 
sirous of making trial of their quickness of foot, 
by approaching almost within arm's length of the 
animal, who stood brandishing his horns, and 
throwing up the dust in clouds with his hoofs, and 
then sprang forward in pursuit' of his tormentors 
with unrelenting speed. It seemed impossible 
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tome, at first, that thej coui4 escape bim^ (^. 
finding, upon observation, that they calculated 
their distance with unerring certaintj, I began to 
feol a little more at ease than my fears wouM 
adlow at the outset. 

Two more horses being now brought upon thv 
field, the bailtle Eretween the bull and jncodoret . 
was again renewed, and, after two or three riotr 
lent attacks, both horses- were disabled, and, al* 
though not mortally wounded, were, of aecessity, 
led out, the arena being thus cleared a aeconi 
time; a circunistance of very- rare occurrence, 
wni whtclr was loudly applauded by clapping of 
hands, and loud cries of hueno^ buetu^j resounding 
from, every part of the amphitheatce. 

When (he picadores had fought to the satisfac<r 
iipsk of the King, be gave a signal for f6e hanAs'^ 
rHJkros tp appear .^ Theee men are dressed prer 
eiliely like, the ckulos^ being in fact a part of their 
number. They are each armed with two darts^ 
e^ed ha^erUloB^ barbed aC Che point, and ornar' 
mented with a variety of colored paper, cut iotfif 
st^ea^ers. By the time that the banderilkr^i maki^ 
their appearance, their antagonist,, being some? 
wlfat spent with rage and loes of blood,. their taak' 
i^, f end^red much less dangerous than it would b^ 
1^ the QonrHnenjcemjept of the figh|. JJoldipg 9 
^t in each band, they run boldly up to the bul)^ 
1^^ ^f^ he Ipiyer^ his horq.s to attack th^m, thej^ 
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ifrote bii9 fnirduit. 

This lasted for a^very few moments oniy, wk«{i 
^omsAaad «ras |^^ to call the nUttocEcH*. He soon 
entered, dressed itmch like the dthers, but mdtli 
ffiohlf , and with a greater proAistoa aC gold difd 
«iif«er iace. He held in oae hand a n«ked swokI^ 
and in the other a st^arlet flag. Adinaneing to* 
w«tds tbe Kittg's hoxj he raised his chdpeau <fo 
ikrOB, and, kheeliirg «« one knee, re«[t}6ated per^ 
^lissimi to kill the bull; which being granted, he 
mMsiBd to the ecintre of the arena, wher« ho wait* 
edanittl the i^hsuhs should draw towards htm the 
Wi9«ried animal. This they suceeeded in doing; 
and no sooaer did thi^.bright scarlet cloth meet 
his ejd) <han all his former fury appeared to t«e« 
vtve, and he darted tolrards it with all the 
^ettargy he had shown at the begiutiitig of the 
baltle. The task cff the matudor is much more 
hazardous, and requires much more skill than any 
elber. The object is lo dazzle the eyes of the 
aatfloni with the red flag, and at the same time to 
hold the sword in such a manner, miy wheb the bull 
pri^ssea forward, to sink the sword in his neck b^ 
thid Impetas of ihe latter^ and without any exor* 
tiofi OB the part of the nuUador, On this occasion, 
the aeeond trial siKseeeded, and the sword was 
bttrted in the lieek af the huJl to the very hih. 
Ho stsggnred aad fell, amid the shouts and aocla* 
mslioas of the aui<i«lite> when n aitn^ apprpfteb^ 
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ing him with a short hladed knife, ended the poov^' 
creature^s sufierings and his life, by striking it 
into the spine. 

The band of music now struck . up a lively 
air, the trumpet sounded, and a door opening 
at the opposite extremity of the area, three mules 
were driven in abreast, their heads ornamented 
with a. great quantity of colored worsted tassels, 
and with strings of bells around their necks. 
The bull being then attached to the traces, by a 
cord twisted around his horns, the mules set off 
at full gallop, dragging behipd them the fallen- 
combatant. The instant that the door closed 
upon them, another bull was let into the arena, 
and the same thing was again repeated. But 
owing to the presence of the Queen, who had 
never before witnessed a festivity of the kind, 
several varieties in the mode of fighting were in- 
troduced, which are not exhibited upon commoa 
occasions. 

After these bulls had been dispatched in the 
usual manner, as above described, the picadores 
yielded their places to two other persons, called 
cahalleroa de plaza, a part formerly sustained by 
gentlemen of distinction, who then assisted in 
these exercises ; but which custom has now 
consigned to professional fighters. The cabal" 
hro8 de plaza, who now entered the arena, were 
most beautifully dressed in the ancient Spaniab 
cos^me, consisting of a black velvet hat aadi 
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wbite plumes ; a complete suit .af rich yellow sHfc^ 
alai^od at the knees v^ith blue; and a hlue silk 
Spanish cloak, fastened at the tlu-oat, and flowing 
graoefully over the lell shoulder, leaving the right 
arm rperfectlj free. Each carried in his hand a 
loD^ spear, made of very light, brittle wood, and 
barbed at the point. His* object is to break off 
the the ad of the spear in the neck of the bull ; an4 
if it be skillfully done, one single blow, by «e^p&r* 
ating the spine, causes immediate death. 

At the first onsets both horse and rider were 
overthrown, and had the bull taken advantage of 
his position, the life of the cahallero must have 
|>een instantly sacrificed. But the chuloa drew 
bitn aw-ay to his second antagonist, who met him 
rixcher more successfully, and broke off the ^pear 
in his neck, but without wounding him mortaUy. 
T4iis wais reserved for the first combatant, who,, 
liAVtE^g recovered himself from his fall, and being 
jasmed with a second spear, rode manfully forward 
^to the centre of the arena, and attacking the 
i)uU without hesitatioa, buried the iron in his spii^. 
JUa £e\\ instantly dead, WEt4iout a single stniggle, 
jaod was borne ofi'in triumph by the mules, amid 
^»rishing of trumpets^ and long echoed 'huzzas. 
!The-spaoe of time occupied in destroying ,hypi^, 
.jiftcKT thfc manner, fwas scar<$ely greater than 1 
Jiave employed ia relating it; and a second 
4>nR having been brought in and kill^ /qiMie 
.«8 4i^dily as theflithdC; ' th^ tdAaU^rM rde j^la^ 
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left the field once more to the pUadoni* 
The succeediDg fights differed from the fini 
three only in the introduction of fire*-work». 
That is, small crackers and other comhustibto 
materials, being affixed to the handerUloSy were 
made to explode at the moment the darts entered 
the neck of the bull, throwing up clouds of smoke 
and innumerable sparks, which, for an instant 
almost concealed him from view. 

After this, the cry of perroaj perro$^ run|( 
through the amphitheatre, and at the same time 
that the bull was ushered in at one door, another 
opened to admit three large ball dogs, which^ 
springing from the leashes that confined them^ 
rushed with the utmost speed towards the object 
of their instinctive hostility, and were received by 
him, one afi?er another, upon the points of Ym 
hornS) and tossed high in air, only to come down 
again upon their feet with increased rage, and to 
renew the attack with unabated courage. In m 
few minutes the two largest dogs had seized eaeli 
an ear of the bull, to which they held with deter^ 
mined pertinacity, until the foaming and furioM 
animal became entirely subdued and quiet, suP 
faring himself to be led along by his tormenting 
conquerors, when the friendly knife put a speedy 
end to his existence. The tenth bull was like» 
wise destroyed in the same manner; andtheKrag 
then rose to depart, the vast multitude dispersing^ 
in various ways to their several ^occupalioo*» 



Yoti may perhaps be surprizei), after perusing 
ike foregoing account, that a lady could expert 
ence any thing but disgust in witnessing a spe-^ 
cies of amusement so barbarous and unnatural. 
Such was my own opinion respecting it after 
reading similar accounts ; but strange as it may 
appear, there was a fascination about the whole 
■eene, which did away in a considerable degree, 
the painful and revolting feelings, which arise at 
the view of suffering even if it be the suffering of 
abruie. And moreover there seemed something 
flo ferocious and revengeful in the nature of these 
mnimals, that much of the sympathy, which might 
otherwise be felt for them was lost ; and the UA^ 
pleasant impressions made upon the mind, gav# 
way to the indescribable excitement and ani-* 
mation of spirits, produced by the sight of so vast 
a collection of people, all wrought up to the high*- 
est pitch of eager interest in the scene before 
tiiem,by the never-tiring charm of martial music in 
itB full perfection, and by the associations, which 
the combat itself cannot fail to awaken, in every 
lever of Spanish chivalry and Spanish romance. I^ 
would be far from intimating,however, that I really^ 
ettjoyed the spectacle, or that I did not turn away 
firem it at times with a sickening sense of its bar- 
barity. But such feelings were much less frequeurt 
ajad much less strong than I had imagined they 
ifeuld be, or than you could believe possible, wiih«^ 
eathftving yourself witnessed a scene of the ktndv 
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A lew ^870 afterwards, (Deoember 174h), a 
seoood ro3ral bull iight was given, wbich I again 
bad the courage to attend. But -it was only 4o 
bnqg -away with me very different and less pleaa- 
fBg 'impressions of the thing than I had recemii 
firen witnessing the first, which was, in fact,the fiwt 
of the kind thait had occurred in Madrid for 'many 
years, and which exhibited comparatively little 
of (he disgusting or disagreeable part of the com- 
bat: But in the second I was not so fortnnate. 
Several of the poor horses were ehockingly inan- 
gied and gored by the horns of the bull, without 
oaiising their death, and eometimes without jxre- 
venting 'their riders from still oi*ging them on to 
renewed attacks. This circumstance would alone 
have 'been sufficient to mar all^my enjoyment; 
but there were others, io addition to it, w^hioh 
rendered the fight excessively irksome and un- 
pleasant to me. There was scarcely any viu-ieiy 
in the mode of warfare, which was carried «on in 
Um least attractive form, at least to my eye; and Uie 
arena being divided in the middle, in order that 
two courses might be going on at the same ttoie, 
the animals were brought in much closer odntaet 
with the ptcadoresand chulosy for whose fate J mam 
in ^continual dread and anxiety. Eighteen bnHs 
4weve killed before the funcion ended, and I then 
tretarned from the amphitheatre little disposed to 
witness another bull fight,and fully persuaded 4h«t, 
in thifl«reispect|I could never learn to be a Spanimd. 
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LETTER XI. 

Madtid. — Christmas Week.— Stalls of the Plaza Real. — iNocho 
Bueoa. — ^Teatro del Principe.— Plays.— -Dances. — Arrange- 
ment of the Theatre. — Costunies. — Extreme Cold. — Rojal 
Armory. — Departure. 

Christmas week is a season of great festivity 
at Madrid. Although it was intensely cold, I 
did not abstain from my accustomed visits to 
interesting objects in the city ; and on the day 
before Christmas, I made another unsuccessful 
attempt to see the Armory. But my walk was 
not wholly lost, for the Calle Mayor and the 
Plaza Real exhibited a very amusing scene, well 
worthy the trouble of even a longer walk to wit- 
ness it. Little booths and stalls were all around 
the Plaza, and on both sides of the street, filled 
with every variety of fruits, cakes, and confec- 
tionary, together with children's toys of all de- 
scriptions, which were held up, successively, by 
their respective proprietors, and declared to be 
the cheapest and finest toys, the sweetest and 
richest fruits, the most delicious cakes and con-i 
fectionary, which could possibly be purchased; 
and this the happy looking groups, which throng- 
ed the place, seemed to take for granted, as I 
•aw a multitude of children hurrying backward 
and forward, loaded with fruits and toys, almost 
too many in number for their little hands to con« 
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tain; and chattering and laughing with each other^ 
full ofhappioesB and hilarity. 

The toysy which were here displayed, are pe* 
culiar to the season of the year, and are not gen^ 
erally sold at Madrid, except at Christmas. A 
grea^ part of the collection is composed of the 
same porcelain toys from Malaga, which I de- 
scribed to you as forming a prominent part of the 
ornaments upon Donna Franciscans table; and 
which were bought up with much eagerness, by 
the oM as well as the young, and appeared to in* 
terost the adult quite as much as the child. This 
will not seem very singular, when you take into 
ecNisideration, that the dress of these little iroage« 
represents almost every variety o€ Spanish cos* 
tume, in the most perfect manner; which of 
course renders them more valuable than they 
would otherwise be. 

In addition to these there were other toys for 
children alone, consisting of various instruments 
of music, of the most peculiar construction, and 
producing sounds little in consonance with the 
rules of harmony. Many of them were a similar 
speoies of tamborine to those used by the manolas 
when dancing before the Queen. They were 
very gaudily trimmed and painted; and instead of 
bells Mpmi the edge of them, there were littlo 
piooes of tin strung upon wire. But the most 
euriotts of these instruments was called the zum» 
boi^a. It is pf eoisely in form of a small drum^ 



wUb parckment at one end oely. Through Ib^ 
eentre of the parchment i» inserted a small reed; 
aad (he imntnc^ if so it may be called, is produeed 
by- robbing this reed with the fingers. 

I anuised mjoelfi foe a long time, io exafnteiog 
aJl these difi*erent toys; and in listening totkt 
dia of voieea around me, pitched upon every 
iKOSsible key, from the deep toned cry of agua^ 
0gtia, uttered by the watermen, to^ the seH and 
persuasive voice of the pretty toy girl, u» sbd 
lield up her attractive wares- before the longing 
eyes of the little urchins around her. In I^mwi^ 
tfua night preceding Chrisknas^ Ls^ oalled noche 
buemt; and is spent by a great portion of the in* 
habitants of Madrid in meeting tog-ether in parties 
of friends, to feast upon fish, fruks and sweet«* 
meats, although they religiously abstaie from 
eating meats; and after this they attend mass, 
wbieh commences at a late hour, and in some of 
the; churches is celebrated with much pomp and 
ceremony. The streets are filled, at almost every 
bour through the night, with a concourse of pea« 
ple> yalking ahout^ and singing hymns appropri*^ 
^e.to the occasion, accompanied with a plentiful 
quantity of the aati^^harmonic melody, elicited 
from the zambomhM and other equally fine, toned 
instruments^ which are so* inappropriately used tot 
nsbei: in one of the most solemn festivals of the 
Gathplic church. I. was. much diM^xpointed^ 
bjOWjMryec, in tha manaer. ojC.celebratiog this festj^ 
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val. I had anticipated something unusually grand 
and novel in the ceremonies of the day, but 
found, in reality, little to distinguish it from any 
other, except that mass was constantly perform-^ 
ing from morning till night; and every shop in 
Madrid was closed, with the penalty of a heavy 
line to any one Who should dare to sell, even to 
the value of a real, either on that day or the 
following one. There were no processions or 
other great religious ceremonies, to denote tho 
difference between Christmas day and any other 
festival of the church. 

In the evening I attended the Theatre del 
Principe, for the first time since my arrival in 
Madrid. There had been no actor of any par-* 
ticular note performing for the time ; and I found^ 
while in France, so little gratification in attend^* 
ing the theatre, unless to see some celebrated 
performer, that I put off going in Madrid, from 
time to time, until the period for leaving it had 
nearly arrived, and I had not yet seen the inte- 
rior of a Spanish play-house. But as several 
interesting pieces were announced for Christmas 
evening, I determined to attend, and was exceed- 
ingly entertained by 'the performances. 

The plays were not remarkable as pieces of 
composition, but were highly amusing neverthe- 
Itess. The actors and actresses exchanged char- 
acters, through each of the plays, the men acting 
the part of females, and vice versa. This whira** 



sieal custom^ coniined, I believe, wholly to the 
lime of Cfaristmas and Carnival, gives rise to 
scenes the most fantasticy and irresistibly 
laughable. F<^ instance, you see a gentle 
shepherdess, with her straw gipsey upon her 
beady and her crook in hand, reclinifig asleep 
upon a bank of flowers, in the midst of a shady 
grove« While you are investing her, in fancy, 
with all the simple but attractive charms, which 
belong to her peaceful life and romantic occupa- 
tion, she suddenly starts from her slumbers, and 
tbe lovely shepherdess is at once transformed into 
fiui amazon of six feet in height, whose coarse, 
masculine voice, as she utters a yawning excla- 
ynation, banishes, most efiectually , ail those pleas- 
ing dreams of the imagination, to which her first 
appearance had given rise. Hearing a rustling 
sound near her, she conceals herseifbehind a tree, 
w«hen her love-lorn swain, a mere lady's page in 
stature, makes his appearance, aad commences 
a sorrowful ditty in the softest and sweetest 
accents possible, humorously contrasting with the 
maugb-toned voice of his lady-love. Their meet- 
ing was amusing to the highest degree; and the 
uncontrollable bursts of laughter, heard in every 
part of the theatre, sufficiently proved the whim* 
aical character of the ente]:tainmeAt. 

This %vas l^iut one, among a multitude of scenes 
of the same kind, which were pleasantly diversi- 
fied bgr dances >of the jaost animaled aad beautiful 
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description. They were generally performed bj^ 
very young* girls, whose graceful movements and 
wonderful skill elicited the constant admiration 
and applause of the audience. One of the dances 
was French, but all the others "were Spanish 
dances of different kinds. Of these the bolero 
was to me far more pleasing than any of the others. 
There is a vast deal of animation and grace dis- 
played in it, when well executed, unaccompanied 
by that excessive twisting of the limbs and distor- 
tion of the body, which, in my opinion, detract 
so much from the beauty of the French dances. 
The evening's performances were, upon the 
whole, extremely well done ; and although there 
was little in the plays of a very intellectual or re- 
fined nature, there was likewise little in them of an 
offensive kind, and I was, for myself, sufficiently 
entertained to compensate me for attending. 

The Teairo del Principe is a neat, pretty 
theatre, very differently arranged from any of ours. 
The central part of what we should consider the 
pit, fronting the stage, is divided into very con- 
venient seats, called lunetas. These seats are all 
numbered, so that whenever a person purchases 
a ticket, he knows immediately to what place he 
is entitled ; and they are frequented by gentle- 
men only, being a respectable part of the theatre, 
and by far the most eligible for those, whose ob- 
ject is to see and hear to advantage. Behind the 
lunetas is that division of the theatre, which con- 
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tains the cheap places, called the patio and gradasy 
and which is occupied bj the common people. 
Three tiers of boxes rise above the gradaSy occu- 
pying th« two sides of the theatre. These boxes 
are almost always hired from jear to jear or own- 
ed by private individuals. Consequently, the only 
opportunity which a stranger has of being admit- 
ted to a box, is in case it should be let for the 
evening, as it sometimes happens,when none of the 
family to whom it belongs require its use. But 
this inconvenience is remedied by appropriating 
a certain number of seats, between the common 
boxes and the King's box, for the accomodation 
of gentlemen and ladies together, who do not pos- 
sess a private box. 

The. King's box occupies nearly the whole 
space opposite the stage. It is highly ornament- 
ed with gilding and carved work ; and in front, 
suspended from the ceiling, are two elegant glass 
chandeliers, which are only lighted when the 
royal family are present. 

Beneath the King's box, on a line with the first 
and second tier of private boxes, are two large 
ones, called the caztuUiy appropriated to females 
exclusively, and to females wearing the mantilla^ 
whatever may be their condition in life, whether 
high or low ; for it is not confined to any particu- 
lar class, and may occasionally receive even ladies 
of fashion, when they do not choose to dress for 
the boxes. 
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Over the front of th© stage arc the royal crmm 
and coat of arms, and the cnftain suspended from 
thence, is of handsome colored stHc, trimmed with 
a gold fringe. Thus, although the theatre is a 
small one, it is tastefblly decorated, and is crapa- 
We of containing a much greater number of per- 
sons, than one wotrld imagine at first sight. 

I observed one peculiarity this evening, in 
regard to the ladies who occupied the boxes. 
They all wore dress bonnets, nearly without ex- 
ception. The theatre and evening parties, how- 
ever, are among the few public occasions, upon 
which a Spanish lady is seen in any other head- 
dress than a mantttla. As an iflustration of this, 
I will mention, that I was walking on Sunday in 
the Prado, which wa s so crowded, in every part, 
with people and carriages, as to leave liUle room ' 
for any increase of numbers. But among the in- 
numerable heads which I saw, only one lady had 
on a bonnet. This was Madame de Saint 
Priest, the lady of the French Minister, who 
was walking with her three little daughters, 
all wearing bonnets, and attended only by a 
servant. You would have been amused to 
observe the looks of curiosity and surprise, which 
were directed towards them as they passed along. 
Every person, whom they met, gazed at them 
with astonishment^ until they were lost in the 
crowd, so novel was to them the sight of a lady 
without a mantilla^ and wearing a bonnet. 



The iwo days succeeding Christmas, were »e* 
rerely cold; so much so, that I found it necessary 
to remsdn in the house, where, seated by the side 
<rf the hraserOy with a shawl arouiid my neck, I 
found means to make myself perfectly comforta- 
ble, notwithstandiDg* the continual breezes, that 
were blowing around me from the windows and 
^oors. 

On Sunday night, (December 27th), three of 
the soldiers, on guard at the palace, were found 
frozen to death, although the watch ^vas changed 
every half hour; and a fourth ^vas so far gone as 
only to be restored to life by the greatest exertions. 
The cold, however, in other parts of Madrid, was 
not so excessive, as one might he led to suppose 
from this fact. The palace is situated upon the 
bleakest spot -in the whole city, which is, as you 
know, much elevated above the level of the sea. 
The place, where the guard are stationed, is par- 
ticularly exposed, having nothing to shield it 
from the tremendous blastsy which sweep down 
from the adjacent mountains of the Oaudarraraa, 
* cold with perpetuni snows,' and which may well 
he -powerful enough to destroy life in a very short 
period of time. 

" The afternoon preceding the night on which 
lihese unfortunate men perished, I was struck 
'With tihe inappropriateness of the female dress in 
Madrid, for i&e climate ttt this season of the year, 
hj oliserving many ladies pass with no thicker 
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clothing thaa a silk man^laj a commoa sieed 
shawl over a silk dress, and upon their feet, opea 
work silk hose and satin slippers, while at the 
same time we, at home, should have been muffled 
up in wadded pelisses and hoods, and should have 
scarce]/ deemed even these sufficient to protect 
us from the cold. 

The weather becoming a little more mild the 
next day, (December 28th), I once again attempt- 
ed to see the Armorj, and happily at last succeed-* 
ed. And I found mjself amplj repaid for the 
pains I had taken to this effect ; for if the Musee 
d* At'tilleric at Paris was more beautiful and vsdu- 
able, this was to me verj much more interesting. 
The collection consisted chiefly in suits of armor 
of many of the monarchs, as well as other illustri- 
ous men, of Spain. There was that worn by Isa- 
bella during the seige of Gcranadp. ; that of Boabdil, 
the Moorish King ; of the great Cid ;of Gonsalvo 
of Cordova, also called the Great Captaia ; sever- 
al belonging to the Emperor Charles Fifth ; and 
a great variety of others, not less interesting, par- 
ticularly- that of Ferdinand Cortez. They were 
all arranged on wooden frames, placed around 
the room, and resembling a martial array of steel- 
clad warrior^. In the middle of the apartment 
was a range of handsome field-pieces, with several 
beautiful horse-armors, each horse bearing upon 
bis back a full-sized statue of some illustrioua 
prince, armed from helmet to spurs, andahnosti: 
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maMng one start to see theniy from their close 
resemblance to the living form. In the very 
centre of the room was placed a splendid car-> 
riage, of polished iron, given by the city of 
Silbao to King Ferdinand and his late Queen 
Amelia. At the upper end were two large ma- 
hogany cases, filled with swords, cutlasses, and 
other weapons of the kind, the names of whose 
original owners are among the most celebrated in 
Spanish story. I was extremely interested in 
looking them all over,, and taking into my own 
hand the swords, which had been so odea graspb- 
ed by the hand of a Cortex, a Pizarro, or a Gon- 
zalvo, whose renownjed adventares seem almost 
toa i:omAntia to be believed as true and sober 
realUy. Between the two cases^ in which, these 
arms are contained, is a species of cnnopyy with 
silk curtains in front, beneath which is. a seated 
statue of Saint Ferdinand, completely clad in 
royal armiar,.with. the exception of his helmet and 
shield^ which are Lying by his side, their place 
being supplied by a crown and sceptre. Bedsides 
the numerous weapons placed in the cases, there 
are many others ranged around the walls of the 
apartment, together with a great variety of firei> 
arms, helmets, bucklers, and shields of different 
descriptions^ many of which are associated in hist- 
U>ry with some interesting event. 

The Royal Armory was the last public estabt- 
Jtisbment which I visited at Madrid ; and on Thnrsr 
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day, (Deeember 31st.), I took my final departure 
from thifi atlracdire citf, in which my tiine had 
heen so happil/ passed. But although I parted 
from it with mcrch reloctance, and bade adieu to 
many vataable acqaaintances there formed, these 
feelings of regret were much lessened bj the 
thought, that I was about to exchange the increas- 
ingly cold and cutting winds, so peculiar to Madrid 
in the winter months, and to which I had not been 
willing 16 expose myself freely, for the soft and 
balmy airs of the south, towards which I now turn- 
ed my faee, with tho ho])e of speedily being sub- 
jected to thei/ genial influences. 

The inclemency of the weather at this period, 
debarred me the pleasure of visiting the monas- 
tery and palace of tho Escorial, and the royal 
country residence of La Granja. The caprice of 
despotism has placed these celebrated palaces in 
one of tho most barren and desolate parts of Spain ; 
a situation almost inaccessible in the winter sea- 
isoii, when it is under the complete dominion of 
dming whirlwind, tempest, and storm, which, at 
times render it not only a formidable, but even a 
dangerous task, to venture within reach of their 
destructive trtvay. Bdt, although I was dtsap- 
poiftted in not seeing the iJscori^l in a particular 
iminner, I actjutesced in it the more readily, from 
reflecting that other objects of no less interest or 
cel<^ity retrained before rafe, situated moreover 
in elimes so tniki, und regions so ddightfitl, that 
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tb0 gratifioatioa' to be e:tperiaiic«d in vf6wiag> 
theniy would be greatly enhaiH^ by tbeir unisoo 
with the lovelinitts and beauty ef nature. 
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▲Faajoez.— Road 11iither.-^F]aza de Saa Aatonia.i^-Chttr€hd— 
Calle de la Reyna. — Jardin del Principe. — Jardin de la lala. — 
Royal Palace. — ^Tartana. — Val de CidiB.-^eeBie ataVenttt^ 
Toledo .-^Fonda del Arzobispo. 

We took the diligence for Aranjttez at one 
o'clock, (Thursday, Decembcrr Slst.), and reach- 
ed that place late in the afternoon. The first part 
of the journey was devoid of mferest, being chiefs 
]j through an extensive plain, whofly destitute of 
trees, with the exception of a few olives, planted 
bere and there in rows like apple trees, and not 
unlike, in general appearance, to our wiHowa. 
These were the first olive trees I had ever seen;' 
and having always associated the idea of both the 
olive and the vine with something very beautiful, 
I was much disappointed to find that neither of 
them bad much pretension to be so considered. 

Soon afier entering the valley of Aranjuez, 
yoQ pass the river Xarama, npon a beantifu! 
stone bridge; and here the prospect becomes 
much more agreeable. Being fertilized by the 
waters of the Tagus, vegetation is here seen 
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clothed in her gayest garb, exhibiting certaio 
evidence of a rich and generous soil. Two hand- 
some roads, or rather avenues, having side-walks 
lined with rows of trees, commence here and ex- 
tend to the citj. One of them is the public high- 
way, and the other was constructed for the use 
of the King. At Aranjuez we crossed a bridge 
of boats, which is there thrown over the Tagus, 
and then proceeded through the Plaza de San 
Antonio to the Parador de la Andalusia, where 
we remained for the night. 

Early on Friday, (January 1st.), I walked out 
to see the principal objects of curiosity to be found 
in the city ; commencing with the Plaza de San 
Antonio. This is a large square of considerable 
beauty, having handsome ranges of arcades along 
two of the sides, which extend upon the third in 
a half circular form, and end at the church of San 
Antonio. The fourth side, towards the avenue 
from Madrid, is entirely open, and here is a very 
large circular fountain, much ornamented, and 
terminated at the top by a white marble statue. 
The church just mentioned is quite ordinary 
upon the inside ; but has a fine efiiect as seen 
from the centre of the Plaza. The front is very 
handsome, consisting of a portico entered by five 
arcades, above which is a terrace ornamented 
with a stone balustrade. Back of this rises a, 
circular dome, surmounted by a lantern, with pi- 
lasters upon the outside, placed in an octagonal 
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ibrm^ and enclosed by a stone balustrade, like that 
upon the terrace. 

The public promenades in Aranjuez are quite 
numerous and beautiful. Of these none are 
more frequented than the Calle de la Reyna, 
which is a very wide and handsome street, 
with broad walks on each side, bordered with 
trees, so thickly tufted as to afford a delightfully 
cool shade even in mid-day. This street runs 
along the southern side of the Jardin del Prin- 
cipe, so called, which was formerly a superb gar- 
den of great extent, ornamented with statues and 
fountains, and abounding with charming walks, 
beautifully laid out, and shaded by forests of 
trees. These trees still form cool and pleasant 
promenades; but the garden is now in a state of 
almost total neglect and ruin. Some of the foun- 
tains, which adorned it, are not wholly destroyed, 
but so mutilated and broken as to retain little or 
no value or beauty. 

From this deserted, but still pleasant, spot, 
around which I had wandered for the space of 
nearly an hour and a half^ I turned again towards 
the Plaza de San Antonio, and entered the par- 
terre, which opens upon the side of the Plaza 
towards Madrid. This parterre contains a great 
variety of flowers; and the Tagus, flowing along 
at one side of it, forms a very pretty cascade, in 
descending over a fall, which extends the whole 
width of the river. There is now constructing, 
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io the miiei of tiie parterre^ a Itcrge ibuotajjiy 
which promises to be, when complejbed^ ft very 
foagnificeiit one. 

From theoce I passed intp the Jardin de la Isli^ 
Ibufi called from its being compktely surrounded 
bj the Tagus. This garden is situated at ^a^B 
north side ef the palace, and 13 chiefly remarkable 
for the number of its fountains. That of Hercul^ 
id the largest, and is vexy pleasantly situated 19 
the centre of a spacious basin, surrounded by .«a 
iroa balustrade. The statues which embelUsih it 
are Dumerous, hnt not well executed. At the left 
of the fcHintaia, a beautilul double cascade is foiaa;^ 
ed in the river. At a distance, the several fouq^ 
tains in difierent parts of the garden look very 
beautifully, mingled with the green foliage ; b^ 
upon approaching nearer, you find them blaekeor 
ed and mutilated, and the figures for tl^e most psast 
extremely ugly. The fountain of the Tritons is 
the handsomest among them, and less injured thaan 
most of the others. It is composed of a large 
basin, supporting three Tritons, each bearing a 
vase upon his shoulder I A pedestal is placed in 
the midst of them, from whence luscs a column, 
surrounded by l!hree statues of nymphs, each five 
feet in height. At the top of the cohuun is a small 
iaarble basin, with figures around it, surmounted 
by another of still smaller sybse, also ornaiae^ed 
with figures and columns. The whole heighi xrf 
the feuntaia is jtweoly fe^, audit is ai^aled^ Ul 
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til the others, id the centre of a large opening. 
These openings differ in size, and are in the 
form a square, circle, hexagon or octagon, as it 
may liappen; but they have the same general 
appearance, being surrounded by trees, and 
adorned with marble seats from distance to dis- 
tance. The trees are all of very large growth, 
and their trunks are covered by the most beauti- 
Ailly bright and luxuriant ivy, which twines close- 
ly around them and climbs up even with their 
summits. The garden also abounds with alleys, 
which cross each other in every direction; and 
with groves of trees and green arbors, around 
which the air is perfectly sweetened by a profu- 
Bion of fragrant myrtle aYid box. The latter is 
planted in such a manner, as to resemble little 
miniature hedges, forming beds of almost every 
description of form, which have a very singular, 
bat pretty appearance. 

The royal palace, situated at the entrance of 
this garden, is a plain, ordinary looking brick 
building, possessing nothing interesting to the 
eye, either in architecture or ornament. Around 
the lower story, on one side, is a succession of 
arcades, containing niches, in which are placed 
busts of several of the Roman emperors, together 
with large medallions of Charles Fifth, and his 
Empress Isabella, and of Philip Second. The 
mterior of the palace contains some paintings wor- 
thy of observation ; but our arrangements for 
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leaving Araojuez did not allow ^aty seeing lienr^ 
and I returned to the inn only in season 't9 
dine before the hour appointed to stavl for Toledo^ 
The appearance of Aranjtiez, in the svaimerv 
must be very beantyuL The great oumber of 
line forest trees, ia which \% is remarkably idbuoir 
dant, — the widtl» of its streets, ^^aad the beauty of 
its gardeas and proneaades^ — combiiie to render' 
it a delightful place, paftieularly during Ike ho^ 
months, when if is said to be peculiarly attrac-^ 
tive, not only from its own intrinsic charaas, bul' 
from its being the summer residenoe of the royai^ 
family, which of eeurse attfmcte a crew4 of tb^ 
nobles and grandees of the kingilom, in^ addkioDi 
to the ibre^n ministers, and other strangers^ wh^^ 
may chance to visit the court. The theatre va 
then, open, buK fights are given, and every- things 
is full of life and activity, ^qtii the approaek olT 
winter warns the gay throng to depart, and can^ 
eigns their lately bosy and joyous abode, to qchu^ 
parative stillness and moneteny.. 

Welefl Aranjuea, in the afterneoA, in a ioiK^mM^ 
This singular looking vehisle pesenbksa oevem4 
cart, kaviog two seats along the sides, and a door 
of entxanee at the back p^t. The caftvass^ whidi 
covers i4y is paifMted in. a great variety e£f ay KxA&ifkf 
and it is dmwn, \^ two h<»8es, oae beAtre ithef 
other. I found it at &sl very unsemibvtahlev 
The roads were, ejitremel^ t!eugtiraA4|^«ke%<aiidl 
the c^rciei^e bavkig no! spting» ithtttireeft^ «veyy 



<and stoee ^Bt it pamed over, oc^amneid m 

ick joltiag, t& ta reader tke jountej^xee^diiig- 

€y dtiiagpeeabte attd ftitif aing. But aHer a time 

X 1i«|g«A to vnderilvBd tke -earned mode of fiitting, 

-Cttd to be «oiiiewtifl)t aecastetned to the motion ;' 

^oii»e<(ueiitly I «rrired at the end of the day's 

vide, iwadi lees fatigued than I had anticipated. 

Inhere was irery UMle, either iirterestlog or 

iftgreeable, «pon the -way, ftfter leaving the beau- 

liCaii avenue of trees, which leads for several 

anSles from Araajnez towards Toledo. The 

iMHtiiess of the road, in geaeral, jpneirettted the 

liorses from going tapidly ; and ft was therefore 

><|uite dark when we arrived at the Venta de 

-^aldeeaba, two lei^ues iduitaat from Toledo. 

This was a lone honse hy the way-side, having 
tioChing very inviting in Its nspe(A, and the 
«cenery aronnd it appearing solitary and desert- 
ed. In fact, I experienced an undefined aensa- 
tiOB of fear, as I entered the dark, dismal looking 
l^kchen, almost fitted with smofke ft^om the nearly 
dying embers, whic^ imparted neither light nor 
iteat to cheer the comfortless scene. The fire- 
place was one of those immense ones, which I 
hture already described, eoonpying aearJy the 
^rh^ room, wich the fire in dM eeatre, and broad 
etone seats at the sides. A chair was placed for 
me Immediately after I entered, close by the fire, 
tt^pmk whieh the hostese had new thrown an arm- 
All of dried stubble, wiiieh soon blai^ed up dear 
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and bright, dispelliDg the thick volumes of smofke, 
and giving distinctly to my- view ihe whole inte- 
rior of the room. Upon the. stone seat, on one 
side the fire, a man was stretched out at fall length, 
and fast asleep, as his loud breathing audibly de- 
monstrated. Near him stood his son, a pretty 
little shepherd boy, dressed in light small clothe 
and gaiters, and a round hat ornamented with 
little pieces of tin formed into tassels. At the 
opposite side sat several muleteers, wrapped i>p 
in their brown cloth cloaks, and wearing tasselled 
hats, like that of the boy. At a short distance 
from them, on the stone bench, was a sort of 
wooden box with rockers upon it, in which slept 
an infant about a montii old. At the farther ex- 
tremity of the kitchen was a stall, at which two 
borriciu were feeding ; and a door near it led into 
the stable, from whence the tinkling music of 
many bells was plainly heard. 

The whole scene, thus exhibited to my eyes at 
intervals, as the fire blazed brightly, or was suf- 
fered to die away to mere embers, — the dark com- 
plexions and piercing black eyes of the mule- 
teers, who sat gasing upon the newly arrived 
strangers,-— the romantic appearance of the young 
shepherd boy, standing by the side of his sleeping 
father,-*- together with the names of the servants;, 
Diego and Antonio, repeated in this graff or shrill 
voices of the host and hostess, almost led me to 
imagine myself transported into one of the iden^^ 
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-tieel Spanish inas, which I had seen described in 
works of fiction, where so true a general picture 
.is gi?en of the real venlay in which I was com- 
|>elled to take up my night's abode. Had I 
yielded to the impulses of the imagination, and to 
the uncomfortable feelings, which I must confess 
for a time overcame ray better reason, I should 
have conjured up all sorts of frightful images, 
which accord so well with our ideas of a lonely 
Spanish habitation, solely occupied by persons, 
with whom, perhaps of all others in the world, we 
most readily associate the thought of blood-thirsty 
cruelty and revenge. 

But.the landlord, an honest, good-natured look- 
ing man, about sixty years of age, now entered 
the room, and began a good humored conversa- 
tion with the muleteers, in which he was soon 
joined by his young wife, a healthy and pretty look- 
ing woman, who was busily engaged in cooking 
food for her different guests ; occasionally stop- 
ping to rock the eradle in which her infant was 
reposing. Some excellent chocolate was soon 
prepared for us, with whidi I found myself much 
refreshed ; and the kind assiduities bestowed upon 
me by the mistrecs of the, mansion succeeded in 
banishing all my fears, and prepared me to enjoy 
thd hilarity of the humble but cheerful individuals, 
whom the chance of the evening had assemUed 
inthevetila. 
Soon after the repast was finished; one ef the 
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Qompaoj obfierviag my gi»iUr» wbMl bitl b^ii 
brought iBtQ the house with the real of th« IM19* 
gag^, solicited permis^ioQ to nae H, M^4 atAick 
tip a lively air, in which be way aopampanied hj 
the little ahefikerd boy, who B«H)g a ^ g«y e0gM*- 
diUa' in the sweetest voice ioi^iiMy^le. TIm^ of 
course introduced danciogi a9id the host, and he^ 
tessy prodaciog their eastnnetfi, dvaoed a bafer^^ 
to the great and maaifesC enjoyjpnead of tbe wbele 
circle. Tbia was coatiaueduotU bed-timey whoa 
I retired to my rude, uafiaiahed iedgiag ro^oa^ 
with very difierent feelings firom these wbiQh X 
had experieoced at the comm^Qeemeftt of tba 
eveoiBg. It is true that, when ir^ nrriredy the 
landlord had declared there waa not m bod in tb^ 
bouse to be had ; but by dint of plaaning and coii«- 
triving hfi succeedi^d 10 prepuring a very eemlortr 
able resting place ; and gratified by the civility, 
as well as atowised by tb» cfa^e? Mpes4> of these 
good people, 1 soon Ml into refreabiAg slqnibaf^ 
At: an e vly boup^ the foUowiiig sMurnuig)^ we 
ajrofe tocootioue ciUPJeurRey to Tole^ Oar 
kiMtiSaii w«a alre«d(y uf, a»4 b«d praparedi mm^ 
o;(coUwt Qhoi9olat<^ wbioh I found in re sdwiss 
wfaf^n. I entered! tb^ kitcbea* While w^ w«;# 
bi^akfMtiog> tbo good wooma. took down a z^w^ 
bmbiftf baloRgixig t^ oim of h#i abiMro^^ wi 
nuniy to tbo ajfignbif i%vk9S^, oC tbift JBAtniniew^ M 
unpretendingy but simple and pretty^^idr^ whiob 

t\m Wlftfhefh m d. b o y mpiavod vm^t bjr % do- 
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ligktfttl teemid, exeeated 00 ivell a9 io prov« him 
pMMsessed of veiy oonsidertible muflieal talent. 

Bmtw^ea Vn^decaba and Toledo, there was 
verjr little to be aeen that interested me, except 
the «itf of Tioledo itself, which appears io sight 
immediately aftef leaving the «enfti. From thence 
it shown to much advantage, being situated on 
th« opposite bank of the Tagas, at the summit of 
a Qonaiderable. declivity, upon the side of which, 
lacing 'Valdecaba, stand the vuinn of the Alcazar 
or Moorish palace^ together with other large 
bliiUinga, vhiab are visible at a very great dis- 
taswe. Itt drawing near the city, the road passes 
along at the loot of the declivity, from whence a 
huge, inaccessible rock rises to a great height, 
seeming to forbid all approach to the city, and 
imparting to it the most rude and singular aspect 
you can imagine^ 

After passing aronnd the base of this desolate 
looking rock, a long, steep hill commences, and 
conducts to the gate on this side of the city, which 
we soon entered, anii ^ove to the Fonda del 
Axzobispo. This inn is a very extensive estab* 
UsboMnt,. too BMfdb fto a^p!6f<etfdy ftr the size of 
thaaily^ It oowista of tHiefaurgei courts^ sarroiaMl- 
ad kf b4iildftag% wilh A doabb gallery in front of 
tbQ«» saitniaad bjf stetm pillafn. Into those gal- 
l«ll«»«rjMANN9iosliof tb<t npnrteanlf in the boase 
ofea^ and t^atak^ctM «cindiicis from one gallery 
la lba.4)tiM9yr« ISie .apwlMtttn ^9% Smd mmmd 
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commodious; hot they were extremely jmeom- 
fortable^ from the circumstance that there was 
no glass in the windows, and I was thus compel- 
led to remain in perfect darkness, or, by admitting 
the light, to admit also a torrent of air from the 
open window or door, sufficient to chill one. It 
was, to be sure, matter of little moment to. me 
comparatively, as I was in the house but a very 
short time ; but to have remained there for any 
considerable period, unless the weather were 
milder, would have been a grievance to which I 
should not have been ready to submit, notwith- 
standing that in every other respect the accomo- 
dations, as well as the fare, were excellent. 



LETTER XIU. 

Toledo.— Alcazar. — Cathedral. — ^Hospital of Santa Croz. — San 
Juan Baatista.— 'The Vega.«^San Juan de los Reyes .-^athe- 
dral. — Anecdote. — ^Spanish Hospitality^— The Tagnsv— Fab- 
rica.de Espadas.— The ZocodoTet. 

^KARto the Fonda del Arsobispo is situated 
the Alcazar; and immediately 4ifter my arrival I 
walked out to see this iamaus palaee, which is 
truly one of the most splendid ruins in Spain. 
The principal front is still entire, ond is embellish- 
ed with sculpture, and other ornaments, in the 
Moorish style of arcbitectttre. It is one hundred 
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and sixty feet in length, and has three ranges of 
windows, eight in each range, which are sur* 
mounted with carved work of a very rich descrip- 
tion. The arched dobr-waj is in the centre of 
the facade, and is ornamented with four columns, 
resting upon pedestals. A superb vestibule, sus- 
tained by large coupled columns, leads to a noble 
court, surrounded by two galleries, one above the 
other, which are supported upon seventy-four 
columns of cut stone. The' grand stair-case is 
still in good preservation, and is very splendid, 
each- stair consisting of a solid block of stone. 
The remaining portion of the palace is, however, 
in a ruinous state, and may literally be styled a 
roofless abode. The subterranean vaults are 
now occupied as a prison, in which five hundred 
prisoners are confined. When standing in the 
court, you may perceive smoke arising from vari- 
ous little chimnies placed in the ground, and 
which at first startle you, from their singularity, 
until you are aware of the receptacle of crime 
and sorrow, which extends beneath your feet. 

I know of few objects, that more involuntarily 
awaken in the mind a train of serious and mourn- 
ful reflections, than the sight of a vast and beautir 
ful ruin. How sad the recollection of all the toil 
And treasure, which have been spent in its com- 
pletion ; of the scenes of pomp and grandeur, to 
which its majestic walls have been witness, while 
they echoed to the mirthful dance, the joyous foot-> 
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Mep8, mud tnerryToiees of sneeeflrivte generatiom 
of happj beingfl, who haife gooe down one after 
another to the dark obKvion of the grave! And 
bow does the imagination ifore to clothe these de- 
serted and Tenerable monuments of ancient greiU- 
fiess in all their former splendor and glory ; to 
people theaft with those long forgotten forms, now 
sunk in the sleep of ages, until the visions of by- 
gone days seem distinctly visible to our view! 
But alas! we htave only to cast our eyes around 
upon the desolate courts and ruined walls, to re*- 
member how distant were those days freaa ours, 
when we see that even the hard and flinty rook 
has yielded to the destroying hand of time: And 
lhen,how naturally follow tibose reflections, whieh 
are calculated to repress every feelii^ of pride 
and worldly glory, by reminding us, that in a few 
fleeting years, at most, we too i^all have ceased 
to be; that future generations will stand amid the 
ruins of our present greatness, to reflect upon the 
short duration of human pride and human gran** 
deur,when all, who are now the inhabitants of this 
earth, shall have passed away, and have given 
place to others, who in their turn must abo die 
and be forgotten. Thoughts like these peculiar* 
]y belong to the contemplation of such an object 
as the ruined but still beautiful Alcazar of Toledo, 
which I looked upon with feelings of the deepest 
interest and admiration. 
. FroBi the Alcazar, I proceeded to the Cathedra), 



nAich i» at no g^eat distance fkom it. Tfeia is « 
nuiipufieent edifice, of immense size, and abounds 
with i\» richesi gotbie oritaments in every part* 
The interior is ezeeedtngly splendid and i»p«»K 
iag ; but the effect of. it is much injured by the 
position of the choic^ which is placed in the midst 
ojf the. central nav^e. The Taulted roof of thm 
Cathedral is suetvined by four rows of columns^ 
of enormoas. dimensions', grouped together in tfa« 
^othic style. The ornaments, which adorn the 
whole interior of the church, are eatfemely beaa<^ 
tifttl ; but in soaie instaAces teo numerous to-be 
qitito in gpod taste* The fiist visit which I mad9 
toi the Cathedral was in the morning, merely to^ 
view the exterior, and as much of the inside acr 
wast open at the lime« The dispell being Ml 
doeed, I, of course, saw little which they eonlain-< 
ed, but thesaevistan iatomed us that, if we wouKI 
oome again at the hoar of afternoon serviee, he 
VMMiU sbow us every thing worthy of being seen.* 
In the meantime I walked to the hospitals o£> 
Santa Cniz, and of Son Joan Bautista. The for- 
mer is a. refuge for foundlings, and is an establ^h^ 
meint of gveat beauty and magnifioenoe. Two* 
fine, spacious courts,. s(irrocinded« with m^osfdes^- 
which are supported by marble columns^ lead tor 
tbachorchy whkh is bvilt in fona of a cross, and 
isAiiBaiRinledbry ahan4se»o dome. The interiev < 
contains several good paintings, the principal o^ 
tvUeh ace sin kKfO ona^ whfoh aopro' as a sor* i>$ 
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CBpestry to the nave. Upon the right hand, in 
entering the Hospital, is a remarkably beautiful 
marble staircase, adorned with a richly ornament-* 
ed balastrade of great elegance. 

The hospital of San Juan Banttsta is situated 
upon an eminence on the borders of the Vega or 
plain of Toledo, without the city. It is, if any 
thing, even more splendid than that of Santa 
Cruz; and its situation is delightfully airy and 
pleasant. The front of the hospital itself is by 
no means striking or handsome ; but passing 
through a vestibule, you enter a superb court, 
surrounded by a beautiful double gallery, support- 
ed by columns. A broad gravelled ' walk in the 
centre conducts to an elegant arched portico^ 
fbrming the fourth side of the court. Entering 
this portico, you pass to a second court, similar 
to the other in every respect, in which the church 
is situated. The form of the church is that of « 
cross, with a dome at the top, having an elevation 
of one hundred and eighty feet from the ground 
to the cross which surmounts it. The interior is 
very beautiful; and beneath the dome is .erected 
a very splendid marble monument, to the memory 
of Juan de Tavera, Archbishop of Toledo, who 
founded the church. 

From the eminence, upon. which the hospital 
stands^ a fine view is enjoyed of the surrounding 
country. Upon the Vega are seen the ruins of 
an ancient Roman circus ; and those of a convent, 
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triiich WM destrojed by the Frendi, tlM walk 
xinly now FeraauMog. 

We re-etttered the oity by the Puertade Gftm- 
broUy and ceotinued oar waj to the charch of 6. 
Juaade los Reyes. The archkectare of tfaia 
charch is very magolfceBt, koih withiQ and witb-^ 
out. The oraameAts, which adorn it, are of the 
f^othtc style> and are extremely rich and beautiful. 
It helepgs to the Fraaetscan order of friars, sev- 
'Cral of whom accompamed us to the dtfierent parts 
of the churoh, and were very kind and attentive. 
The buiMings of the conveot were in absolute 
mini havii^ been destroyed by the French. 
Upon the outside of the church are suspended Uie 
fettersi which formerly confined the Cbristiaas at 
Gfanada, and which, you will remember^ are paf* 
ticularly mentioned by Mr. Irving in. hw Cooqueal 
of Ghranada. T^ey were objects of vwy great 
interest to me, as you ms^ teadiiy imafiney and 
aa indeed thi^ must be, to every one, who looks 
upoaaueh long preserved ai^BMffials of that deep- 
ly iotereating period. 

The hour i^i^ekited for 'seeing the Cathedral 
having >aow arrived, I agaiA repaiied thither, and 
foiiad all the chapeJs tbrown opea. The sacm- 
tai^ ji^feecdbiy to promtse,^eame ferward and eon* 
diieted us around the chur^, peintiag out every 
thing most deservkig o£ atteatien. I ehaU aet 
afttan»pt a deacriplion of the various chapel of 
this .e^efmoua edifice^ they being for the most 
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part remarkable for elegance of arcliiteoture, or 
splendor of decoration, not easily described^ 
They contain some good pictures and several 
sumptuous and interesting monuments. Th& 
chapels are, upon the vhole, indeed, very mag- 
nificent, and exhibit many ' specimens of the 
most beautiful marbles to be found in Spain. In 
the Capilla Muzarabe, the altar-piece consisliS' 
of a splendid mosaic, representing a full-lengths 
portrait of the Virgin and Child, of natural size. 
The choir, which, as I before noticed, occupies 
the centre of the principal nave, is very large, 
and contains a great number of seats or stalls, 
most delicately carved in has relief figures. At 
the entrance of the choir is a balustrade of plated 
iron, beautifully executed, and covered with or- 
naments in has relief. The sanctuary, which con- 
tains some fin6 monuments, is also enclosed by a 
balustrade of the same description. 

After we had p&ssed through several of the 
chapels, an ecclesiastVc of pleasing appearance^nd 
polite address, who had the custody of the tresor 
of the church, accosted us, and obligingly desired 
to know if we would wish to see this celebrated 
collection. Being answered, of course, in the 
affirmative, he conducted us through the remain- 
der of the chapels, which we had not seen, and 
thence to the sacristy. The vault of the sacristy 
is painted in fresco, and the floor is paved with 
large squares of red and white marble alternately. 
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It contains^ as usual^ a large number of paintings 
of various merit. The altar piece is very hand- 
some, and is ornamented with beautiful marble 
columns. 

The keys of the apartment, containing the 
4reasure, being now produced, its brilliant and 
dazzling contents were immediately unfolded to 
my eyes. There were crucifixes, chandeliers, 
censers, and various other splendid vessels of gold 
or silver, together with robes and priests^ gar* 
fnents of the most magnificent description. There 
were several dresses of the Virgin, and one of 
the Child, remarkable, above all the others, k»r 
their immense value and surpassing splendor. 
That of the Infant, was wholly composed of gold 
cloth, adorned with pure gold ornaments. One 
dress of the Virgin was worked around the bot- 
tom with the richest pearls, intermingled with 
precious stones ; and another with large stars of 
radiant diamonds, alternating with smaller stars 
composed of other valuable gems. But the most 
beautiful object, among these costly treasures, 
was a tabernacle of gilded silver, nine feet in 
height, and surmounted by a cross, the whole of 
the most superb execution. The form of it is a 
iiexagon, and the figures carved upon it are said 
to amount to two hundred and seventy, and yet 
have no appearance of crowding or confusion. 
The has relief ornaments are exceedingly beauti- 
fa) ; and. the tabernacle rests upon a pedestal, 



from whence riie six eolmans of delicale open 
work. 

The priest, who displayed these gel4e» charms 
with much apparent satisfaction, was very attett- 
tive and agreeable. He seemed desirous that we 
should leave nothing unseen, and condoel«d us 
from plaee to place, with the greatest good humor, 
and evident spirit of accomodation, although man- 
ifested towards utter strangers, of whose- name^ 
even be would ever remain in entire ignorance. 
But it was probably to this rwtj circumstance, 
that we owed the attentions, which we received 
at his hands; as the name of stranger is sufficient 
to call forth all those feelings of hospitality and 
kindness, whicb so sttonf^y mark the Spanish 
character. 

A little anecdote, which I heard related while 
at Madrid, strikingly illustrated this national vir- 
tue. A gentleman, who beloags to the Russian 
Legation, was travelling in Andalusia the last 
spring; and while journeying had made it a p<MDt 
to visit every considerable town or village, and 
to remain in them sufficiently long to acquire 
some knowledge of the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants. It so chanced, that he desired 
very much to visit a small village, situated at a 
distance from any travelled road. Making some 
enquiries as to the mode by which he might ar- 
rive there, he was told that it was impossible to 
gO) as there was no path, in addition to there 
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Heing innumerable other obstacles to impede his 
progress. Oiie man, however, advanced and 
offered to become his guide, frankly declaring 
that he was a contrahandista, that is, a smuggler 
by profession, and thus acquainted with all the 
by-paths, and would cheerfully conduct the stran- 
ger to the village mentioned, if such were his de- 
sire. Prince D. thankfully accepted the proposal, 
assuring the guide thus unexpectedly obtained,that 
he should receive full compensation for his trou- 
ble at the journey's end. The contrahandista re- 
plied, with some manifestation of injured dignity, 
that he neither desired, nor would accept, com- 
pensation; but if the gentleman would follow him, 
he would lead the way to the village. 

Accordingly they mounted their horses, and 
after riding for some distance, arrived at the foot 
of a mountain, where the path became very nar- 
row, and passing was rendered extremely diffi- 
cult. The Pt-ince* observed a gentleman coming 
down the mountain, upon horseback, well mount-: 
ed, with pistols at his side, and a servant following 
behind. As' they approached near each other, 
the gentleman demanded, in an authoritative tone 
of voice, 'Sir, why did you not stop when you 
saw me descending the mountain? You see there 
is not rootn fbr us to pass'. Prince D:, who 
spoke Citstilian perfectly, and who was some- 
what moved' by the dictatorial air, assumed by his- 
interrogatoti, replied, * And why did y(^u not stop 
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when you saw me enter the pass, as yon must 
have done from the top of the mountain' ? The 
dispute now began to grow warm on both sides, 
and they were upon the point of coming to blows, 
when the servant of the Spanish gentleman step- 
ped up to his master, and whispered in his ear, 
estrangero. The word operated like magic; with 
a profound bow, the gentleman turned his horse 
aside, and suffered the Prince to pass, apologiz- 
ing, at the same time, that he had not sooner re^ 
cognized him as a stranger. 

From the opportunities, which I have myself 
had of observing this trait of character among 
Spaniards, I can believe that this anecdote is not 
an exaggerated illustration of it. At Madrid^ 
where customs and habits are less purely Spanish 
than in other parts of the kingdom, a stranger 
would in general, perhaps, find quite as little con- 
sideration paid to his convenience or wishes, as 
if he were a native of the country ; but I imagine 
that this observation will apply to the capital 
alone, where foreign manners, although they 
have, by no means, superseded the distinctive 
traits of Spanish character, have, at least in some 
measure, marred their simplicity, and tempered 
their vigor. 

-But to return from a long digression : Bidding 
adieu to our kind conductor at the Cathedral, we 
repaired to our fonda^ first passing through sev- 
eral narrow, crooked streets, of the most inele- 
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gant aspect^ although occasionally bearing marks 
of former grandeur in the defaced, but oflen beau- 
tiful columns, which stand in strange contrast to 
the ordinary and crumbling habitations, which 
surround them, and of which they sometimes form 
a part. 

Soon after dinner I again walked out, with no 
particular object in view, and bent my steps to- 
wards the river. The banks of the Tagus, at 
Toledo, are Very high and steep, forming quite a 
precipice on each side. The city wall runs along 
the top of the right bank, and there is, between 
this and the verge of the precipice, a narrow foot 
path, which is frequented by the people as a sort 
of promenade. When I first reached the com- 
inencement of this path, I found, to my astonish- 
ment,' that the'banks, on both sides of the river, 
were quite crowded with individuals of various 
ages, who seemed to be gazing down upon some 
unusual object, with great apparent attention. 
Observing nothing, however, to call such atten- 
tion forth, I had considerable curiosity to ascer- 
tain 4he cause, and at length was informed that, 
owing to the rare and noVel sight of the Tagus 
covered with thick ice, the inhabitants of the city 
had been flocking to the river on all sides, to view 
the spectacle. This appeared to me strange in- 
deed; but when I recollected how very severe 
the present winter was, in comparison to any other 
that had preceded it for many years, I was per- 
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fectly aware that the oold could not uenially be 
sufficient to freeze the river in any great degree, 
if at all, and I therefore ceased to wonderthat the 
circumstance should have attracted so moch curi- 
osity and astonishment. I foutid it very amusing 
to witness the eager looks and loud exclamations, 
as one afler another approached to look upon the 
marvelous sight ; and after remaining upon the' 
bank, and pas^ng backward and forwHrd with the 
Kcst, for a considerable time, I ended my wan- 
derings for the night. 

The next morning, we visited the famous 
Fabrica de Espadas or sword manufactory, which 
is situated upon the Fega, at the distance of a 
rnile or two from the city. The walk thither 
must, I think, be very disagreeable either in se- 
verely cold, or intensely hot, weather; sis there is 
not a single tree to shade it from the burning 
heat of the sun in summer, and no object what- 
ever to break the full force of the mountain winds, 
which sweep over it in wint'er. It is, however, 
notwithstanding these disadvantages, a much fre- 
quented promenade, and stone seats are placed 
in various directions u})on the plain, which are 
very convenient for stopping places, in walking 
to the manufactory. Upon arriving there ivo' 
were readily admitted, and furnished with a guide 
to conduct us through the different apartments. 
The' building is a very extensive one, and sur- 
rounds two square courts, after the common man- 
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near of conatriieling large establisfameiitsia Spain. 

Passing through a great vartetx of rooms fi^ 
prepariDgi wocking, amd tenpet log the steel, aisl 
others for fofming it into swords, we entered a 
a large apartment, where were deposited those 
already foiished and on hand. These amounted 
to nearly fire hundred^ placed in polished iron 
scabbards, and beautifully arranged in the form 
of cresce nts around the room. There was nothin|| 
strikingly handsome in the form or finish of the 
swards, they being intended rather for use than 
beauty ; but ih^ w^re finely tempered, as was 
frequently proved by the attendant, who: drew 
several of thesn from their scabbard?, and, plactag 
the point on some hard substance, best the blade 
until the point and handle met; This manufac- 
tory being a royal, one, all the swords made in it 
are for the use of the army alone, and no prtyat« 
individual is allowed to purchase one, except by 
a special grant. from the King. 

Back of the building is a pretty flower garden, 
with a little rivulet running throogh it, into which 
our conductor led us, and presented me with a 
bouqueiy which was rather more grateful as a proof 
of his politeness, than for any firagrance or beauty 
in the flowers themselves, as their season was 
long since passed. I perhaps owed. this little at* 
tention tothe man's knowledge of my being an 
American ; as we fbond, upon conversing with 
him^j when out of the hearing of any one else, 
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that he was a great admirer of our country. He 
enlarged very openly upon the happiness to be 
enjoyed under a goTernment like ours, and dreir 
several comparisons between it and that of hiss 
own country, not very complimentary to that of 
Spain, and evincing little of the spirit of boastfiil 
patriotism, which is said to be so distinguishing a 
mark of our own countrymen; but which a Span- 
iard, in these times, may be excused for not pos- 
sessing in the same degree. 

I have neglected to mention that I repeatedly 
passed through the celebrated square, called the 
Zocodover, which, although at-present coarse and 
ordinary in appearance, is a very interesting spot, 
from the fact that in it were held the famous 
Moorish jousts and other spectacles, which are 
so frequently made mention of in ancient Spanish 
ballads and romances. 

Indeed the whole city of Toledo is extremely 
interesting in itself, and from various causes. 
Not only that it possesses objects of attraction, 
such as churches and other public buildings, 
which are common to other cities in Spain ; but 
the great antiquity of its origin, the recollectioDs.. 
of its former grandeur, and even the decayed 
and ruinous aspect, which it presents to view, 
combine to awaken feelings of ho indifferent na- 
ture, and reflections, which, however mournful 
Ihey may be, are at least pleasingly so. 

We left Toledo at an early hour, and after an 
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e)ctremely fatiguing ride, reached Aranjuez be* 
tween eight and nine o'clock in the evening ; 
mrhither we returned* for the purpose of proceed- 
ing by the main road to Cordova. 



LETTER XIV. 

Modes of TravelliDff.>— La Manchau — Ocana. — La Guardia.— ' 
Temblegue.— A Muleteer's Familj.— Madrilejos. — Manza- 
nares. — Val de Pennas. — Habits of the Muleteers.— l^he Bota. 
-—Smoking in Spain. 

• It is impossible to travel in Spain, to any adr 
vantage, without accommodating yourself to the 
peculiarities of the people and the country, much 
more than is necessary in many other parts of 
£urope. This remark applies to the means of 
conveyance as well as to every thing else. Post- 
ing is but little used, and would not be consider- 
ed safe without ^ strong guard, because travel- 
ling in such a way would indicate wealth, and at- 
tract the attention ofmalkethores. The diligence 
is inconvenient in many respects, and is more apt 
to be chosen by robbers as a subject of atta<ik 
than even the eoche de collerasy the kind of vehicle 
in which we came from Bayonne to Madrid. In 
going to Cordova we were not fortunate enough 
to meet with a carriage of this description; and as 
the weather was not suitable for travelling on 
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horseback^ or in the open Spaninh cale$ay we were 
fain to content ourselrea with one of the common 
conveyances of the oountrj, like that in which 
we went to Toledo, 

Having made a bargain^ therefore, with a stur- 
dy Manchego, named Jose, to carry us with our 
baggage, we commenced our journey from Aran- 
juez to Cordova (Monday, January 4th). Jose 
had solicited and obtained our consent that he 
should be accompanied by his nephew, Joaquin, 
a rattling young Andalusian, whose mirth and 
uniform good spirits contributed to cheer the 
tedium of the way. 

After a short ride of two leagues from Aranjuez, 
we entered the province of La Mancha, the 
country of the renowned Don Quixote ; and two 
large windmills, which we saw almost icamediate- 
ly after passing the frontier, introduced to our 
recollection and conversation, the wonderful 
achievements of this redoubtable hero. The first 
town, which we passed through, .was Ocana, for- 
merly a place of some aote^ bujt now the very 
rever9e of every thing attractive or agreeable. 
It contains several churches, which I did not enr 
ter ; but the outride view of which was unpre- 
possessing and ordinary, as were all the buildings 
in the place. Traversing a bleak, and sterile 
plain for the distance of three leagueS| we reach- 
ed La Guardia, a small towa of ruinous appear- 
ance; and from thenoe a journey of two leagues^ 
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bver fields of equally uninteresting and desolate 
^aspect, brought us to Tembleque, where we took 
tip our lodgings for the night at the housaof Jose, 
which we had chosen in preference to the posada. 
Here we found every thing in the cleanest and 
neatest order, which we need desire ; and the 
family, consisting of Jose, his wife, and several 
remarkably pretty children, paid every attention 
to our comfort, which their hospitable feelings 
>C9uld suggest. I could not but be interested 
in the picture of domestic happiness exhibited 
beneath this lowly roof. The return of the hus- 
band and father, after a short absence, was greet- 
ed with quiet satisfaction by the wife, but with more 
noisy joy by the group of little urchins, who came 
out to meet him almost as soon as he entered the 
village, and welcomed him home by demonstra- 
tions of pleasure not to be mistaken ; and when 
lie was quietly seated by his own fireside, they 
gathered around his chair, while his youngest 
child, a beautiful little rosy-checked girl, two 
years old, climbed upon his knee, and would 
scarcely be persuaded to leave him even for bed. 
tThe perfect obedience of these children to their 
parents, too^ shewed that they had been properly 
brought up ; and I bade adieu the following morn- 
ing to the simple and contented inhabitants of the 
humble dwelling, with no small degree of regard 
alid even respect. 
The dreary pkins of La Maacha extend th^ 
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ifhole distaDce from Tembleque to the Sierrg 
Morena. We were several days travelling 
through this lonely regioo, which contains so few 
objects of attraction, that a very general account of 
it will be sufficient. That part of the province of 
La Mancha, which lies between Ocana and the 
Sierra, is, without doubt, one of the most dull aad 
uninteresting tracts in all Spain. There is almost 
nothing agreeable to the eye, which may vary 
the monotonous uniformity of open, wide spread 
plains, except that, in the neighborhood of the 
principal (owns, there are frequently seen exten- 
sive and flourishing fields of grain, and a consid-' 
erable number of ungraceful vineyards. The 
Manchegos are a hardy, laborious people ; but 
their country is desolate, and any thing but pic- 
turesque in its appearance. Indeed, in the win* 
ter, when the fields are not in grain, you may 
travel for many miles in this gloomy province, 
without observing a single sign of human indus^ 
try, a green tree, or even a shrub, while the eye 
looks around in vain for the ^ curling smoke,' 
which may indicate a solitary habitation of any 
description. In addition to all these discomfort- 
ing prospects, the weather, during nearly the 
whole of our journey, was as disagreeable as pos- 
sible. A chill, drizzling rain, accompanied at 
times by a piercing wind, was falling continually, 
and had I not been well sheltered from it, and 
covered with a plentiful supply of warm garments^ 
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r s^otild have fbund it impossib}^ to make myself 
oomfbrtable. 

The only places of any con^tderttble aizo,- slftet 

lecivrng Tembleqfwe, were Madrilejos, M^ihzan- 

ares, and Val tie Penas. The first is In nothing 

ren^afkable, except as beidg rather a pretty town 

fbr La Mancha ; but the tiro latter are much nole4 

tbt their delicioihi wines. These are considered 

«aperror, for the table j to any other wine in Spain ; 

'but their real worth cannot be appr^tated beyond 

the limits of the province which produces them, 

as their flavor is much injured by transportation. 

The wine of Val de Penas at Valde Penas, and 

that which bears the same name at Moidrrd, are 

as unlike as wines of the same vineyards can well 

be, £$0 much is the taste of the article impaired by 

being conveyed to a distance. At the one placo 

it resembles in flavor a rich aromatic cordial ; at 

the other it is certainly an excellent table wine, 

but mucli inferior to what it is in its native soil. 

The vicinity of Manzanares was also formerly 
remarkable for the daring robberies, which were 
daily committedf by a small band of desjierate vil- 
lains, ail of whom are now dead. With the excep- 
tion of one, who is in pHsoii. With them, 
fill traces of their lawless occupatioi^ have ceased, 
and the traveller may now pass through the scenes 
of their former violence iihmolested, ahd with 
perfect safety and tranquillity. In the neighbor- 
hood of Manzanaf es; where we slept, there is a 
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great deal of game ; and I was mach struck by 
the number of most beaotifui hounds seen there^ 
greatly superior in size and value to those which 
I so much admired in coming to Madrid. The 
handsomest of these were immensely large, and 
had shining jet biack hair, with spots of white 
upon the face and legs. They were indeed the 
most elegant animals of the kind I ever saw, and 
I could hardly resist the strong temptation which 
I felt, to become the owner of one of them, so 
much they pleased my fancy. 

In giving an account of our journey thus far, I 
have omitted to mention what, perhaps, excited my 
own attention, more than any thing else which I 
observed ; and that is, the primitive and uncere- 
monious manner, in which the muleteers and other 
chance travellers, whom we met at the inns, live 
on the road. They generally divide themselves 
into parties of from two or three to half a dozen^ 
seated at different tables with one mess to each 
party. Every thing which is cooked, is prepared 
is a frying pan, and when the food is sufficiently 
done, the pan itself is often placed in the middle 
of the little table, having a small piece of notched 
wood to sustain the handle. Each person is then 
provided with a wooden spoon, which he dips into 
the pan without ceremony. 

The favorite dish in this part of the country is 
rabbit or hare, made into a sort of hash, and 
Sttewed in rice. It is indeed very delicious fi%re> 
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and I soon became so fond of it, as hardly to be 
satisfied with any thing else.^ Game being ex- 
iFomely abundant, however, and other articles of 
food difficult to procure, I had seldom cause to 
complain of the want of it, and to my own surprise 
I never became wearied of this dish, — but partook 
of it with quite as much relish the last day I eat 
of it as the first. How much the fatigue of trav- 
elling contributed to give relish and zest to the 
peculiar viands of the country, I will not pretend 
to say ; but such was the fact. 

The manner of drinking, which is customary 
among the travellers above mentioned, is quite 
as singular as the odd way in which they eat their 
food. A decanter of wine always accompanied 
every meal, which is shared in common by the 
guests, in more than one sense. It is not only 
paid for in common, but the wine is drank succes- 
sively by the whole company, without the aid of 
tamblers, from a little glass tube, which projects 
out from the side of the decanter. 

Another mode of drinking wine, not dissimilar 
to this, is by the use of the botOy with which 
travellers in Spain, almost without exception, are 
careful to furnish themselves, before starting for 
a journey. This is a leather bag, holding from a 
quart to a gallon, or more, according to its size, 
and lined with a thick coat of pitch, to prevent 
the wine from soaking into, the leather. A wooden 
cup is exaQtly fitted .to the neck of the bag, and 
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Arough the centre of Hns ouf> is ftmed a hdlfow 
lube, which, like thiit upon the side of the de^an^ 
ter, is used fM-osMscooiisl^ by fill who priivtaka of 
the contents of the 60^41. But to avpid the want 
of neatness in thus drinkini; uder each other, 
manj of these persons unifornly aooastom theoir 
selves to hold the hi^ at a consideraUe distance 
from their mouths, and then, by inclining their 
heads backward, the wine passes into the throat, 
without the tul^ being touched to the tips at atk 
This convenient depository for a heverage, whicii 
is drunk in Spain precisely in the same way that 
cider is drunk in our eountry, each possemng 
about the same degree of strength, is found 
especially convenient in coany parts of tbe king- 
dom, where a person may travel lor flHles with<« 
OJ|t being aUe to prooqr^ fi drop of w|iter eveHy 
to quench bis thirst. 

And it is the same in rctgard to Ibod. So a^aajr 
of the inns, in the south of Sp^i^ piirtieulariy, 
are veniasy in the full meaning of the iford^ thai 
is, places where food is o^ly cooked, not provided, 
that travellers would i^equeotly find then)selTOa 
exposed to suffer ffpm hunger as veU as thirst, 
had they not a bag of provisionff and a bota of 
^in^, to which th^y mny h»ro seoQurso in so^k 
a cpfnp^pn case pf emeiigeeey. And thus at w^ 
^at you see tM^e oAins nac^fary ned alwafu 
Y^fl4 ^ppeod«g«a, aiiapoQded fitam the neek«f 
fOQie sipfHr^ tnima}, in every «Msp«iiy of nu}a« 
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leers, or- from scune paort of erery tn^veliiDg 
v^hiole. 

Provided witk theBO, and wiih the requlaites 
Ibr smoking, a S^niard ia the lower walks of 
Ufo will baniah fill aoiioitude as to his comfort, 
■ad will pumue his way over the wild nwuutaios 
aad uncultivated plaiaa, without thinking or carri 
kag whether there be aay habitatioB there or notf 
for he can sleep upon the hapk of his mule almost 
as eQUQdly as upon his blanket oa the hard flooiE' 
ef the vmtq; and having his food, his wine, and his 
tdimcco within his own reach, it is matter of little 
«QAse«|aence to him where these are partakeiif 
aa.long as tbejr administer equally to his necosi^ 
sitiee and his comlbct. 

X meation toJbaeco among, the requisites of 
Spanish cemfort; and it is indeed, to the nation 
generally, almost as much an article of neeessitjr 
ilfl food itself, so much has hahit become a second 
BjBiture. The cigmrmf de papd is the most usual 
ibrm in which tobacco is used, as it must be frera 
motives of economy , if Irom no other. An article of 
royal moaopoly,— and such is tobacco in Spaio,*^ 
la generally too dearly purchased to be used pro* 
fiisely, and therefore a single cigar, which an 
American would consider a very moderate quan* 
lify to be smoked at once, would be hoarded up 
bjK a Spaniard as a great treasure. This neces*' 
sity Ibr eooneraiziog an article of luxury has led 
to the formation of the cigitrro d^ p0pd : mi H 
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is really very curious and amusing, to observe 
the perfectly neat and expeditious manner, in 
which these little cigars are made up for instant 
use. Every man invariably carries about him a 
little book of blank white paper, an inch or more 
wide and two or three inches long ; and a small 
leather wallet, in which are contained a flint and 
steel, and a quantity of yesca so called, being a 
dried vegetable fibre, which a spark will instantly 
ignite. So soon as he has finished his repast, of 
whatever kind, he produces his wallet, and hav- 
ing torn a leaf of white paper from the little book, 
he proceeds to cut a small quantity of tobacco 
from the end of a cigar into the palm of his 
hands, and having mixed this with a portion of 
cinnamon or other spice, he slips it into the 
paper, without scattering a particle, and rolls it 
up in the neatest possible form. He then strikes 
fire with his flint and steel, and his cigarro being 
lighted, he seems to want nothing more, while it 
lasts, to complete his entire contentment. In- 
deed, the perfect enjoyment, which the habit of 
smoking seems to impart in this country, easily 
reconciles a stranger to what would at first per- 
haps be sufficiently annoying ; and I learned to 
become enveloped in tobacco smoke without 
ipinding it in the least, and to take considerable 
pleasure in watchiqg the ready manufacture pf 
those little cigars^ which I saw afford so much 
happiness to all around me. 
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LETTER Xy. 



Sierra Morena. — Santa Helena.—- Bayleii.»^Aiidujar.r^ucBtai 
del Salado. — Aldea del Bio.— Pedro Abad.— Puente de 
Alcolea. 



Having at length crossed the. plains of La 
Mancha, (Friday, January 8th,) we reached the 
Venta de Cardenas, situated at the foot of the 
Sierra Morena, and towards which we had been 
ascending for some hours. My ride during the 
morning had been far from comfortable, as we ' 
dragged heavily up the mountains, — owing to the 
constant fear which I entertained, least the ani- 
mals, by which we were drawn, should precipitate 
us down the side of one of the mapy hills, over 
which we were obliged to pass. The side of 
these hills frequently formed quite deep preci- 
pices, with not a single barrier between them and 
the road ; and their edges being covered with 
fresh green grass, the mules would again and 
again leave the road to crop the tempting food, 
u pon the very verge of the bank, to my great 
apprehension and affright ; and all owing to the 
absurd dnd dangerous custom of guiding these 
nroverbially obstinate animals without any efiec- 

ive means of governing them or of keeping them 

in order, and chiefly by the aid of the voice alone. 

Had Jose been with us during this morning, I 

•hoyld hav^ felt comparatively safe, as in every 
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instance his voice had regulated and controlled 
the movements of the animals almost as effec- 
tually as a bit would have done ; but he having 
occasion to l^ave them for a time, to converse 
with some friend on the road, had given them in 
charge to his son, a boy of twelve years old, to 
whose shrill voice the mules paid no heed what- 
ever, but went on their own way, stopping to crop 
the grass whenever it suited their fancy. It is 
indeed matter of astonishment, that so few acci- 
dents do take place, amid such utter disregard of 
all the proper precautions to be observed against 
the dangers of travelling. It is true, that here 
and there a cross by the way-side will mark out 
the spot, where more than one human being has 
met his death by the overturning of a carriage ; 
but the number of them is extremely small, and 
seems to amount to almost nothing when you 
consider how many hundred vehicles are thus 
continually passing and repassing, over the most 
dangerous passes of th« most precipitous moun- 
tains in Spain. I have had daily occasion to 
notice the driver of a loaded waggon lying within 
it fast asleep, and trusting his safety entirely to 
the long string of animals, sometimes six or eight 
in numbei*, which go straying along, one behin4 
the other, without guidance or direction, odei^ 
carfyiiig the Waggon within the wheel's width of 
the edge of a declivity, where deiMruction seems 
at times inevitable . Still it is very raf e that anjr 
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ftcctdeat. ha(ipeps, aod this fact I supposan ac- 
cpupts for the otherwise inexplicably indifference 
or feeling of security^ which these people main- 
i^i^) ip situations where ^heir ]ife apparently is 
ej^ppsed to the most inirnineiit danger. 

But this consideration, although it in some 
measure abated my fears, in this unguarded mode 
of travelling, did not wholly remove my anxiety 
on the present occasion, and I felt quite relieved 
when we arrived at the V^nta de Cardenas, whei'e 
Jose was himself again to take charge of the 
carriage. This venta is a solitary house, of con- 
siderable size, one story in height, and contain- 
ing apparently hut a single apartment, covered 
by the entire roof. The kitchen is at one end of 
this apartment, beoeath an immense chimney, 
but not otherwise separated from the rest of tho 
room; so that travellers remain in the same capa*- 
cipus apartment with their mules and various 
vehicles, in qompt^ny also with a respectable num-* 
ber of fowls, pigs, and dogs, which frequent the 
place. Here we dined, and immediately aflqr 
dinner resumed our journey. 

The day had been cold and rainy, and a thick 
mist arising from time to time, obscured the 
mountains at intervals, and was again dispersed 
by the wind, which blew with considerable inv- 
p.etuosity. Im.mediate|y upon leaving the venta^ 
however, we passed the boundary stone, which 
divides La Moacha from Andalusia, and ex- 
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changed the Wide extended and mottoionotid 
plains, which had bounded our view for so many 
days, for the wild romantic grandeur of the Sierra 
Morena. Nor was the difference in the land^ 
scape mofe sudden and striking than in the 
weather, which became mild and delightful almost 
as soon as we entered Andalusiit ; and the sun 
coming out clear and warm, gilded the tops of 
the mountains with his bright rays, casting a yet 
deeper shade of green over the dark foliage, 
which mantled the hill-dide beloW. 

The road is constructed in part, about mid-way 
U{/ the immense rocky steep, by means of solid 
masonry, leaving on one side tremendous preci- 
pices, whose very sight causes the head to turn 
giddy ; and on the other, beetling crags, which, 
rising almost perpendicularly in solemn grandeur, 
seem to mingle with the clouds, or, bending their 
frowning summits over the pathway beneath, ap- 
pear to threaten the passing traveller with in- 
stant and terrible destruction. In front, as you 
advance, cliff rises above cliff, in every variety 
of rude and singular shape, presenting to the eye 
no avenue of escape from the deep gloom, which 
every where surrounds yon. 

We continued to pursue oar way for hours, 
through this profound solitude, whose perfect 
stillness was only disturbed by the rippling of the 
mountain streams, the tinkling of the small bells, 
which adorned the neck of each animal attached 
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to tke long.linB of earrosy tortofMW and gakras, 

wlttc^ <Hie after anotker wound slowly along the 

tiizsiying height, or deaeendedinto della so deep, 

as to seem almost iaaccessihle to the light of 

tday ;..and the loudortes of the carreterosy as they 

urged the obstinate and headstrong mules to keep 

the proper path^ either in tones of entreaty and 

eoeottragenieat, or.iii their characteristic terms 

-^f nwlediction. But the singularly wild and ter- 

•ri£eaflypect.o£the mountains at length gave, place 

'^o.mfire gently undulating; ground ; and the sun 

' now .dedioing .behind the mountains , the beautiful 

moon tuxise, ^tn- her maiden, splendor,' pouring 

^r diWery light over the surrounding hills, as they 

became . etadi raomctiit more and more obscured 

by the shades of approaching night, — and thus ren- 

.dmng mere .pltoasanl^aiKi'Secure our way to the 

iieighboring^vitogecf^^ta Helena, where we 

:«topped &£ thei night. 

We left Santa Helena .befi>re .4un-^se, (Janu- 
ary •d4fa),:i» ecmUnuttaeeof our journey. The 
air was estc^ioelyicfaill} and a. piercing wind arose, 
•wbifib^ecMftiiiadd it)ir<»igh the day withaut much 
abatemaat'. We ^passed several .villages,. among 
¥rhich.that oflia Carplina was the most con- 
spMUOtts. lit' is. a fV€iry .pr^y village, having 
?qttite..avbfQad, haiuh^me;sli»et Uned with trees 
-paasiiigithiougb'it^ .Willi the houses upon. one side. 
Ik^m^ tbis stfff^t' stu^thar branches off, which is 
idaaM tn^tb ia iofAh row ^qI treasi. ^mi . €maa a 
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miniature reiemblance of the Calle de la 'Reynm 
at Aranjnez. Both of theee streets are a part of 
the high road, and the entrance to the first is ov^ 
namented with two towers of considerable size^ 
which have averj odd appearance in so snuill and 
retired a village. 

The scenery, through which we passed for the 
whole day, was very beautiful, being a continual 
variety of hill and dale, clothed in the richest ver- 
dure, watered by gentle rivulets, and abounding 
with immense plantations of olive trees and nut- 
gall oaks, which appeared the more agreeable to 
ray eyes, from being so long unhabituated to the 
sight of any species of verdure, in travelling 
through dreary La Mancba. We reached Bay- 
len, this being the end of our pleasant day's jour- 
ney, before evening; — after a magnificent sunset, 
which, gilding the bright transparent clouds onr 
the edge of a deep red sky, gave promise of a 
fair and beautiful morrow. 

In this pleasing anticipation, we were not dis- 
appointed. On leaving Baylen, at seven o'clock 
the next morning, we found the weather most de- 
liciously mild, the air soft and balmy, and the sky 
perfectly unclouded, while the forests of olive 
trees, which surrounded us on every side j afibrded 
a very tolerable protection from the too potent heat 
of a noon-day sun. It was the season for gather- 
ing in the olives, and the fields were consequent- 
ly teeming wjth peasants, who, wiA long poles in 
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their hands^ were buaily occupied in striking the 
fruit from the trees, or filling with it the large 
panoiers^ destined to load the numerous borricoa, 
which were in the meantime suffered to ramble 
about, and crop the grass at their pleasure. The 
olives employed for the manufacture of oil are very 
different from those, which are eaten at the table. 
They bear, in shape and color, much resemblance 
to a damson, although smaller in size, and extreme- 
ly bitter and disagreeable to the taste. With the 
exception of these olive plantations, one of which, 
beloi^tng to a single individual, contained no less 
tkan sixty thousand trees, there were few objects 
of interest between Baylen and Andujar, which 
latter city we reached early in the afternoon, and 
concluded to remain there for the rest of the day. 
Andujar is quite a neat looking place, at least 
for a Spanish town, and contains about ten thous- 
and inhabitants. The posadoy at which we put 
up, was a very good one' in many respects, every 
thing being perfectly neat and in proper order, 
dthough the accomodations were by no means 
superior, and no food of any description was pro- 
vided for travellers, llie people of the house, 
however, were unusually civil and obliging, and 
seemed disposed to rendefr us as comfortable 
as their means allowed. The landlord was a 
Frenchman, who had been a prisoner for three 
years in England, and consequently could speak 
a few words of our language, an attainment, which 
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he seemed verf proud of, and very desiioas of 
showing off on every poflsible oo^tsion. Indeed, 
the English language is so Utile known- in Spain, 
out of Madrid, and even there it is coosidefed a 
task of suck herculean labor to active tl^thaikwlMO 
a person has accidentally cau^bt upafewbrekea 
phrases, he is sure to pride hivself upon it exceed'- 
ingly, notwithstanding that every word he utters 
is such a .barbarous mis-use of the langpuage, 
as to require all one's command over one's risi- 
ble faculties, to avoid becoming rude by lair- 
ing outright. In the present instance, however, 
the good-natured Frenchman, now transformed 
into a perfect Andalusian in every respect, man*- 
aged the pronunciation of his words mack better 
than is usually the case, and I was willing to grati- 
fy his harmless vanity, by addressing him fre* 
quently in English, to his great and evident grati- 
fication. 

Early the next morning (January 11th.), we 
left Andujar, the weather still conttmiing most 
delightful. Here I first saw the silver waters of 
the Guadalquivir, over which we passed upon a 
bridge leading from the city. In a e^ort time af- 
terwards we reached the Cuesta del Salado, con- 
sisting of a very steep descent into a beautiful 
valley, beyond which an ascent equally laborious 
brought us again to the original level of the road. 
The prospect here became extremely fine, and I 
betook myself to walking, for the purpose of etii« 
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joyhig it to greater advantage. As I descended 
into the vaUey, the landscape became still more 
picturesque and beautiful. It was surrounded on 
every »ide bj hills, while the now distant moun- 
tarns of the Sierra Morena shewed their black 
^eaka^ painted, a& it were, in strong, bold lines 
against the clear blue skf . The land all around 
was finely cultivated, and among tibe groves of 
olive trees, which were everj Where to be seen, 
were sprinkled ntaay small white dwelling houses, 
inkpafthig great additional beautj to the view. 
As I sauntered along, enjoying this furai scene, 
listening to thte varied soundd, which occaisiofiallr 
fell upon mj ear, I caught the deep toned motes 
of a church bell, which were wafted upon the 
breeze from a neighboring village, whose spire 
was distinctly seieB rising in the distaikeo. 

Thero are few tfaangs to me more soothing and 
delightful than to gamble forth at early merning, 
anid the beaittiful scenes of the cotratfy, when a 
bricing air Imparts vigor and ehiistieiiy to the 
UsdIni, when the glorious sua is joist giidiag the 
horizon, and all nature is calm and unruffled. 
How traoqaillizini^ to Ite feelings are the sousds, 
whidi «re^o pecUMsr to that tftill and ijaist sea- 
son : The lowing of cattle, the bleating ofsheisp, 
lis f hey aris driyon forth to feed in the fresh green 
pSsturoi, add the merry tiskiiag of the bells, 
which indicate to tlw watohfai sfaei^enl the spot 
where his flock is grazing. Aad tjisn theve is 
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the indistinet muriaar of more distant somrdsTy 
which all well recollect, who have walked forth 
in the stillness of morning, and which few will 
have failed to Ksten to with pleasirre and delight. 
And if there is added the peculiarly sweet music 
of a distant village bell, vibrating upon the ear at 
intervals, how much do its cheerfully solemn 
notes enliven and exhilarate the spirits, and lead 
the thoughts to turn from nature, up to natute'si 
God ! I have repeatedly before enjoyed the satis- 
faction of such a morning's ramble ;, but never 
with purer feelings of pleasure than now, or with, 
a more refreshed and invigorated frame. 

As we left the long Cuesta, the mail coacii from 
Seville to Madrid approached us at a very rapid 
rate, the horses being urged down the hill, at 
their full speed, by the shrill cries of the postilions. 
It exhibited to me the unusual spectacle of a 
well armed guard, seated at the after part of the 
coach, and much elevated, with his back to the 
horses, so as to be enabled to see for many miles 
around, and to give warning of any approaching 
danger. 

We had a very pleasant ride to the village of 
Aldea del Rio, where we dined, at a most miser* 
able venta, destitute of every species of food 
except bread and a few eggs, which they boiled 
so hard as to be unfit for eating. With this scanty 
fare we made out to appease our hunger for the 
present, however, and again set forward on Qvtt 
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journey. The same succession of olive groves 
and forests of oak continued to surround the road, 
which wound pleasantly along over hill and vale 
, alternately, with now and then a village of con- 
siderable size, and various isolated dwelling- 
houses scattered round among the trees. The 
Gruadalquivir, which we had passed over in the 
morning, again became visible, flowing through 
a delightful valley, just before we reached the 
village of Pedro Abad, where we remained until 
the next morning, and then set forward again 
before sun-rise. Nothing peculiar in the face of 
the country distinguished the ride from Pedro 
Abad to Cordova from that of the day previous, 
the general appearance of the lands being sub- 
stantially the same. At about three leagues dis- 
tance from the former place, we crossed the Gua- 
dalquivir upon a beautiful bridge of black mar- 
ble, supported upon twenty arches, called Puente 
de Alcolea; and from thence a journey of two 
hours brought us to Cordova. 
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LETTER XVI. 

CordoT&.--<;atliednl.-»*Bri<^«^-^L<» Martiro*.*«-Sa& Fraaeis- 
CO.-— San Pablo. — CapuchinB. — EU Triunfo. — Idleness of the 
' Cordovkftt. 

« 

Wfi took lodgiogs in Co? d0?t a4 the Fonda de^ 
PueDte, a boase agreeably situated near thfe 
Gaadalquivir, and within a very short dista&ee oC 
Ibe piiacipal, among the great objeeUr of interest, 
which the city contains. It faces on one side 
upon the water^ and here is built an open baleony, 
from whence you have a feasant view oi the 
river, and a bridge across it nearly oppesitie- the 
fanda . The accommodations of the house were 
excellent, and it being the regular stopping place 
for the diligence, all the conveniences required 
were in proportionably better order than in less 
frequented inns. 

Immediately aHer breakfast, the momii^ fol^* 
lowing our arrival, we walked to the Cathedral, 
that ancient Moorish mosque, so much an object 
of curiosity to all who visit Cordova. The exte- 
rior view of the mass of buildings, which are con- 
nected with or form the Cathedral, and which 
surround an inner court, is far from agreeable. 
The outside wall is strengthened with large but- 
tresses, at short intervals apart, and is painted o f 
a yellowish color, which injures its appearance 
extremely, and removes altogether the peculiarly 
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venerable ai^et^ wkioh seems naluraUy to atiac^b ^ 
to 9uch aged edifices, and which is, in fact, oae 
of their most interesting eharacteristicis. 

The church is situated in the part& of thebuild-« 
ing, which are- towards the river ; hut you enter 
it at the opposite side to this, through a beautiful 
court yard* planted with orange trees, which were 
glowing in their full bidlliancy and beauty, thc! 
golden fruit clustering on every branch. It was. 
the first time that I had ever seen a gcove of the 
kind, and it was certainly one of the most beauti- 
ful objects,, upon which my eye ever rested. 
Two sides of the court are adorned with columns 
forming a portico, the third is occupied by a ' 
range of offices, and on the fourth is the church. 
A handsome square tower, of great height, orna- 
mented with beautiful marble columns of different 
colors, stands on the.right hand side of the church ; 
and through this tower is the principal entrance ; 
but it being now closed, we passed through a 
small door at the side of it. The first sensation, 
e xperienced on entering the Cathedral, is aston- 
ishment at the immense multitude of columns, 
whose numbers alone, independently of every 
other consideration, prevent the attention of the 
beholder from becoming fixed on aught beside. 
These columns are of handsome marble, and iik@ 
those in the tower, are of various colors. Some 
of them, are yellow, others red, or red and white 
mingled, and others still of a sort of greenish color^ 
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raiembliog jasper. They are all ornamented at 
the top with capitals, supporting double arches. ; 
but are entirely destitute of any base, which has 
a very singular effect, and far from a pleasing one. 
The number of the columns is yariously computed 
by different authors ; but it is probably not much 
short of one thousand, being placed in regular 
lines, which cross each other at right angles. 
From almost erery point of view in which I stood, 
one long uninterrupted space presented itself, 
Jined on either side with closely set columns, 
forming a complete nave in appearance. The 
effect is extremely curious, and certainly very 
splendid, although giving rise to quite different 
emotions from those excited by a view of the 
lofty grandeur of the Gothic, or the beautiful 
simplicity of the Grecian, architecture. But the 
very novelty of style, in which the church at Cor- 
dova is constructed, forms one of the most attrac- 
tive charms, at the same time that there is too 
much of real magnificence and richness in it, not 
to excite universal admiration, aside from its 
being entirely unique. 

Among the vast number of columns, which fill 
the church, three are particularly remarkable for 
something beside the beauty of their material or 
their forms. And the most curious is one, upon 
which a crucifix is very distinctly carved, which 
is said to have been the work of a Christian, made 
captive by the Moors, and to have been executed 
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by means of his nails alone. The figure of the 
Savior^ upon it, is scarcely perceptible, even with 
the aid of a light, — ^which always is at hand, how- 
ever, to make it as plain as possible to the eyes 
of all strangers who visit the church» Above the 
crucifix is the following short inscription: ' Este 
es el cristo que hizo el cautivo con su una.' 
Upon the wall very near this is a marble has 
relief figure of the captive, kneeling down ; and a 
latin inscription is placed over his head. Another 
column contains a crucifix similar to this, whose 
history tradition does not so accurately record, 
and which was pointed out to our observation by 
an old beggar, who seemed officiously determined 
to show us something which we had not yet seen« 
The third and last is remarkable for the strong 
odor of gunpowder, which it emits when scraped 
with a knife. A -large cavity is made in the 
column by its being scraped away in this manner, 
and if the custom still continues to be followed, it 
will not 8tand to be an object of curiosity for many 
years to come. 

Many of the columns, which, in the time of the 
Moors, were all visible to the eye, are now 
wholly or partially concealed by the chapels, which 
have been placed around the church. Indeedj in 
every instance where the Christians have made 
alterations in the original plan or ornaments of the 
building, they have much impaired its beauty. 
The efifect must have been much finer, when the 
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eye could raege. around the innnense edifice 5 
ivithoQt meeting, in any direction to which it 
might turn/ a single object to bf e«k the nnifonn 
alines formed by the colnmns, or to take aught 
from the sense of grandeur^ to which snch a view 
must neceasarily give rise. And again, under 
the Moors, the whole roof was composed of fra- 
grant and richly painted wood; while now the 
greater part i& plainly whtte^washed, the only ex« 
ception being, that oTer a part of the Oathedral 
the ceiling is still wood, exhibiting ^various forms 
of arabesque architecture. 

In thereeDtraipfflrt of the ^lieflt of pillars, «pace 
has been made for a very large structure, which 
.may almost be termed a ehuroh within a church. 
It comprises the chief altar, the dMdr, and two 
i handsome pulpits, one resting upon a large ball 
and eagle of -marble, the other supported .by a 
marble group, in* which the .principal figure is 
I that of :an tingel. The chief bJ^wc is deoocated 
with Bomegood pictui«is,:and with several marble 
columns. It is enclosed by a beautiful brass 
ibalustrade,ia8 is alBortheJofaoir. TJie.seats 6f the 
'canons are truly superb, tand lin point of work-^ 
traanship wee probably- sorpassed by none in £u- 
irope. The liaa relief figures- carved upon them 
>^re most delittately^^xecuted, 'Bndf^oompose two 
f distinct series* of sreriptural sufoidsts^ the one ta- 
ken from the Old Testament, ^ahd the oAer from 
the New. These seats,- ofiihemsolres, would 
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^Interest one an entire day, and I could scarcely 
Teel satisfied with the cursory survey of them, 
Avhich alone I was enabled to obtain. 

There are several other chapels particularly wor- 
thy of notice, and among them is the chapel of 
the Purification, which was actually the place 
made use of by the Moors for that purpose. The 
well,which supplied them with water, still remains, 
but is closed up. The sides and wall of this 
ctiapel are beautifully wrought in light open 
stucco work of the richest description, exhibiting 
a great variety of figures in the Arabian style. 
The chapel of the Cardinal contains a very 
handsome altar piece, and a sumptuous monu- 
ment to the memory of the Cardinal Bishop Sa- 
lazar, at whose expense the chapel was built. A 
liind of inner chapel is appropriated to the church 
jewels, and among them is a consecrated vessel 
of great richness and beauty, in the form of a 
gothic tower, which was executed in Cordova. 

But the most remarkable spot in the whole 
church is that, which is now denominated the chap- 
el of San Pedro. It is divided into three parts 'by 
painted railings, the central part being consider- 
ably larger and more ornamented than the other 
two at the sides. That upon the lefl is .literally 
the chapel of San Pedro, containing an altar and 
other requisites for worship ; while the others are 
left nearly in the same state as in the time of the 
Moors. A beautiful cupola, adorned with groups 
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of marble pillars, and enlightened by mndoW0 
placed at equal distances around it, rises above 
the central part ; and a dome surmounts eacK of 
the two side chapels. These domes and the 
r.upola are all ornamented with the choicest mar-^ 
blcs, and with brilliant mosaic work, formed of 
difl'erent colored crystals over gold foil. Three 
arches form the front of t)ie chapels, and are 
likewise incrusted with the same splendid mosaic. 
The effect is more dazzlingly beautiful than you 
run imagine. In the ceiitre of the niiddle chapel 
is a plain m?tcble pf^onument, and beneath it is the 
family tomb of the house of Oropesa, to w.homf 
the chapel belongs. Just back of the sepulchre,, 
and opposite to it, is a small doq^^ which open^* 
into an octagon apartment, thirteen feet in diam- 
eter, and the same in height. Its walls are cov- 
ered with beautiful white marble, veined yfixb 
red ; and columns of marble stistaii) a richly gild- 
' ed cornice^ with Moorish arches above it. The 
roof is formed bj & single piece of white marble, 
carved in tbe shape of a shelly 9Q f^ to forin a 
perfect vault. This apartment was held pecu- 
liarly sacred by the Moors, as tbe plape ia which 
was preserved their book of the law, and no per- 
sons w^re allowed to entef it without removing 
their shoes from their feet. 

The remainder of the chapels in the Cathedral, 
although many of them contain more or.l^.se that i^ 
interestiQg:a|renot sufficiently impprtan^ to require 
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description. The chufbh, aA a whbte, is a most 
curiotis and splendid specimen of architecture, and 
We* passed the greater portion of the day, in the ex- 
amination of its yariotis beauties aiid peculiarities. 

From the Cathedral, we repaired to the bridge 
opposite thei posaday from whence a verv good 
view may be enjoyed of the city, formed precisely 
in* the figure of a crescent. At the entrance of 
the bridge, next thfe city, is a triumphal arch of 
very ancient date, and of large dimensions, sup- 
ported on each side by enormous stone pillars, 
partly ffufed^, tttiil partly plain. Ah ill' looking 
chapel over the portal has a very injurious effect 
upon the appearance of thi6 Arch, and seems, as 
indeed it is, entirely oiit of place upon a struc- 
ture of the kind. 

Having crossed over to the middle of tlie 
bridge, wher* is erected a tawdry gilt image of 
San Rafa^l^ the guardian saint of Cordova, and 
there obtained a good idea of the localities of the 
diff^rcfff buildings which we desired to see, we 
followed the batik of the riv^r, towards the church 
of the Martyrs, alotlg the new t[unys, iiirhich are 
constructed of solid stotie, faced wkh black mar- 
ble, and with an iron railiiig updhthe top of them. 

The ehureh of the Martyrs, so called from its 
coiittaning the tomb of the martyrs of Cordova, 
is not ^articukHy handsome of interesting. It 
possesses a few good pictur^s^ and a monument 
of very beautiflil marble^ to the memory of Am- 



brosio Morales. The form of the Rionament is st 
cenotaph, surmounted by an obelisk, with another 
obelisk at each side, and a tablet behind, upon 
which is his epitaph. The ceiling of this church 
is of wood, cariouslj carved in open work. 

The cburch of San Francisco being closed at 
the time we made our visit, I was unable to see 
any part of the interior ; but as the door of the 
cloister stood invitingly open, I made bold to 
enter it, although aware that the presence of 
ladies in such a place is looked upon by the 
ascetic inhabitants as rather a profanation of its 
pretended holiness. But the knowledge, that 
such an absurd prejudice existed, did not deter 
me from gratifying my curiosity upon the present 
occasion, and I therefore walked around the gal- 
lery, formed by handsome marble pillars, aad, 
enjoyed a view of the garden which it enclosed*,, 
without opposition, — although to the evident con-^ 
sternation of the friars, who were walking in the 
gallery when I entered it, and who, at the un- 
wonted sight of a female within the sacred pre- 
cincts, drew their cowls over their faces and hast-^ 
ened into the convent without delay.. In a very 
few moments, however, an old grey headed man> 
dressed in a coarse blue cloth robe, fastened with 
a knotted rope around his waist, and the cowl 
hanging down behind, came forward with a stick, 
in his hand, and in a very harsh voice, and with 
rather menacing gesture, gave us warning to de^ 
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|Hirt. No sooner^ however, had w6 reached the 
vestibule, without the cioister, than his assumed 
churlishness vanished, and he began to converse 
with us verj kindlj, even putting in my mouth 
excuses for having transgressed otie of their reg- 
tilations, by supposing us foreigners, and that 
therefore we could not be presumed to ktiow that 
such a regulation existed. I was very much 
amused by the whole adventure, and could not but 
be uncharitable enough to enjoy the confusion, 
which my appearance had occasioned, among 
these most ungallfuit and punctilious holy men. 

Our next object was the Church of San 
Pablo, which, afler the Cathedral, i^ the most su- 
perb church in Cordova. The altars are most of 
them adorned with twisted pillars of elegant mar- 
ble, and with riehly gilded ornauients: The 
chspel of tl)e Rosai'io, the nM>st remarkable con- 
tained, ior the church, is a large apartment, in 
which you see three ahars, one at each side and 
one in front with curtains drawn over them. The 
front altar isthe most splendid^ being constructed 
throughout of real marble, wrought into figures 
in the most beautifni maanen When the curtain 
is e^irely drawn back, you c«A see, behind the 
altar, a wretched image of the Virgin and Child, 
and one also of Joseph, dressed in the most tawd- 
ry, and unappropriate style, atid forming a perfect 
foil to the splendors, witb which they afB but- 
rounded. Just behind these images is an open- 

18* 
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ing inlo an elegant octagon, which we entered bji 
a small stair-case on one side. It is entirely com- 
posed of the richest red marble, elegantly 
wrought, with columns of the same, coupled two 
and two, and having white marble capitals and 
bases. Each of the coupled columns supports » 
statue, and between them are marble niches* 
The wall is very richly ornamented, and the 
light is admitted into the apartment by eight 
small round windows. The sight of this room 
alone would amply deserve a visit to the churchy 
oven if it possessed no other claim upon the at- 
tention of the curious traveller. 

The church of the Capuchins^ which was the 
last that I entered, contains little of importance 
except & famous painting, by Ribera, represent- 
ing the Virgin in Repose, duripg her flight into 
Egypt. There are several other paintings, some 
of them quite celebrated, which are placed in the 
cloister. But these I did not, of course, see, as 
no such opportunity was afibrded me for entering 
it, as at the convent of San Francisco. 

Upon our return to the posaduy we passed by 
the Inquisition, now converted into a prison. 
It is a large structure, occupying a commanding 
situation upon the Campo Santo, where the 
martyrs of Cordova were executed. Not far 
from thence are the Caballerizas del Rey, or the 
royal stable, a spacious building, supported by 
columns upon the inside ; but quite empty at the 
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time I saw it. Betwen this and the posadoy 
close in view of the latter^ is a singular looking 
monument, called £1 Triunfo, executed in honor 
of San Rafael. It is an artificial cliff, formed of 
hewn stone, with statues upon it ; and a pillar in 
the centre supports an image of the saint. Seve- 
ral inscriptions are chiseled upon difierent parts 
of the rocks. Here finished my observations in 
Cordova, which I found, upon the whole an in- 
terestkig city, although destitute of much taste 
in the arrangement of its streets and buildings in 
general. Its environs, however, are delightful, 
and it is beautifully situated upon a vast plain, at 
the foot of a range of mountains, with the river 
sweeping along at one side, and, as I have before 
remarked, giving it the form of a crescent. 

The habitual want of industry, which is so uni-. 
versally associated with the Spanish name, was 
more observable in Cordova, than in any other 
city, which I had yet seen. The number of per- 
sons, who were wandering about the streets, with 
evidently no object in view, was really astonish-^ 
ing. Groups of men were to be met with at al- 
most every turn, either reclining listlessly* against 
some building, smoking their cigars, and warm- 
ing themselves in the sun, or standing in the pub- 
lic squares,, and at the corners of the streets, to 
laugh and talk with each other, and to see what 
was going on around them, without any apparent 
shame at their own idleness, or any desire of at- 



taiomg emiiloyiiiant. It seem astooisbiag that 
a&j person can desire to pasfei life in this manner; 
and yet it most be in a gceat measare from choice 
that these med di;^ so liye. It ia to be sure a very 
difficult tUngy in Spain> for the lid>oring classes 
to find sufficient emptoyment to DHontain them- 
selves asd families ; bat sHU something might 
surely be done; and when such an entire absence 
of an enterprising spirit pire vails, it is^.I imagine ^ 
to be attributed much less to the necessity of the 
case, than to settled, constitutional indolence. 
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Cale«at.— l«Carh>ta.-«-Gcija.w^ann6na.— ^A<tiiedikct.<i-SerTij]e. 
— Cathedral.— La Giraida,— Alameda. — Saatipoace.*— San Isi- 
dro del Campo. — 

We took our departure from Cordova for Se- 
ville (Tharsday, January 14th:), in a very com- 
foKable eatesa^ and rode. for an hour or more by^ 
moonlight. A caksa is conatnioted like a chaise, 
projeeting over, . however^ coiisiderahly more ia 
fronts where a leather curtain is fastened, .which, 
by being letdown before yeu^efTectually. protects 
you from rain or wind. The baggage i» plaeed 
behind, as on a stage ooaeh ; and aBtn>iig.bag of 
malting^also for baggage^ is hung under iheictdeM.^ 
The guide or attendant, oalled co/eMtiv, generally 
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walks or runs along by the side of the horse or 
mule, only occasionally taking a seat on the side 
of the vehicle for the purpose of resting himself. 
The dress of the muleteer was very peculiar, and 
inuch more fanciful than any I had s^n anfiong 
the more sober-minded Castilians, although a 
fair specimen of what I afterwards found to be 
universally worn by the Andalusians of this class. 
The collar of the jacket was usually trimmed in 
small squares of various bright colors, as was 
likewise the under part of the sleeve, from the 
wrist to the elbow. Among these colors one is 
generally predominant, and a piping of that color 
is let into all the seams. The pockets and cor- 
ners of the jacket also have trimming upon them,, 
and in the middle of the back is sometimes a large 
flower of strips of colored velvet. Instead of 
buttons, up and down in front, are strings enclos<^ 
ed at the ends by small pieces of tin or brass. 
Their hats are the same in shape with those worn 
in Castile ; but mare profusely ornamented with 
bugles and tassels. This difference of dress may, 
perhaps, be considered a fair indication of the ac-^^ 
tual difference, which subsists between the in^ 
habitants of the two provinces. The Castilian 
is far more sedate and thoughtful in manners and 
character than the Andalusian, less addicted to 
parade and ostentation, and consequently less fond 
of gaiety in dress. 

For tb0 firM few leagues of our journey from 
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Cordova, wc passed over an extent of country 
but little attracfire, and rerj thinly inhabited. — 
After this we reached a range of hamlets, known 
as the colony or settlement of La Carlota. It 
consists of several small villages, chiefly compos- 
ed of little cottages^ neat in their aspect, or of 
low, thatched huts of poorer tnien. La Carlota 
is the principal village in this little colony, and is 
indeed a very pretty place, situated upon the top 
of a hill, and containing a number of good look- 
ing buildings, among which is.the Real Parador y 
Fonda, where we dined. This hotel is a large, 
spacious mansion, and is supported i:n much bet- 
ter style than any other public house in this part 
of the country. The landlord is a German, and 
the head waiter an Italian, who formerly followed 
the sea, and among his voyages had enjoyed the 
good fortune, as he termed it, of being for a time 
in Boston, of which city he appeared to retain a 
pleased remembrance, and spoke of it, as well as 
of the United States generally, in high terms of 
praise. It is always grateful to the ear of a 
^stranger in a strange land,' to hear his country 
spoken of With approbation, and I found my heart 
involuntarily warm towards aniy one, however 
humble might be his condition^ who had ever vis- 
ited my beloved and cherished h<Hne> far beyond 
the wide waters, and who still remembered it with 
kii^dness and respect. 
We were detained a considerable time at the 
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hotel, 00 account of some delay relative to our 
passport; but^ so soon as this was dispatched, we 
sfet off immediately for £cija, which We reached 
at an early hour in the afternoon. Ecija is quite 
a large city, of good appearance, containing about 
twenty thousand inhabitants. . The bouses are 
all neatly white-washed, and it possesses several 
churches and other buildings of no ordinary size. 
In their interior,however, the churches contain lit' 
tie worth remarking, and I contented myself with- 
out entering them, and with merely walking around 
the streets. The city is situated upon the rivet 
Xenil, and along its lefl bank is laid out a wide 
and extensive promenade, ornamented with round 
brick pillars, and benches of the same material, 
placed under the trees at some distance apart. 
At one extremity of the walk are four busts, of 
which two were greatly mutilated; and at the 
other, two gilt statues, of St. Paul and St. Chria" 
topher. The latter, particularly, is of* extremely 
bad execution^ and adds nothing to th^ beauty of 
the spot, which it occupies. 

We left Ecija at four o'clock the next morning, 
(Friday, Jaauary 15th), and from thence to Car- 
mona found the country generally uncultivated, * 
and overrun witb low bushes, although varied 
with considerable plantations of olive trees. We 
passed through the village of La Luisiana, and 
two leagues farther on came to the Venta Nueva^ 
where w^ took dinner. 
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Along the whole of this tract of country froih 
Cordova, I could hot but remark the unusual 
number of little wooden crosses, erected by the 
way-side; and I learned, not without a shuddeif- 
ing sensation, from the inscription upon almost 
every one of them, that the unfortunate being, 
who slept forgotten beneath, was suddenly de<- 
prived of life by the hand of violence. Indeed, 
two or three years only had elapsed since this 
neighborhood was infested by a terrible band of 
robbers, universally known by the appellation of 
Lo9 Ninos de Ecijay whose dreadful atrocities 
will long be remembered, throughout the country, 
with dismay and horror. The now lonely habita- 
tion, in which they formerly resided, and where 
they shared their ill-gotten booty, purchased with 
the blood of more than one peaceful traveller, 
was pointed out to us on the way from La Carlota 
to Ecija. 

The ancient city of Carmona, visible for a long 
time before reaching it, is situated upon the de- 
clivity of a hill, and extends to the extreme edg6 
of its bold, rocky side, which at a distance has 
the appearance of a lofty wall. A low valley 
separates the high land, over which we had been 
passing for several leagues, from the hill on which 
Carmona stands, and afler crossing this valley, 
you come to the foot of a long, toilsome ascent, 
reaching to the city. . The road, up the ascent, 
is a most excellent one, although constructed 



ov^r a very uneven and roeky surface. About 
halfway from the bottom it branches off into two, 
one leading to the entrance of the city by the 
^ate of Cordova, and the other passing along at 
the foot of the precipitous, and almost perpendic- 
ular, hill-side already mentioned, crowned at its 
summit with the ruin of a Moorish castle., and the 
remnants of an ancient stone wall, while at the 
led of the way an extensive plain spreads out 
far and wide, many feet below. We followed this 
latter route, which winds entirely around the hill, 
and enters the city at a point nearly opposite to 
that, at which it first commenced. Upon reaching 
the extremity of the circuitous road, I was sur- 
prised to find myself actually in Carmona, the 
houses having been completely hidden from view, 
hy the projection of the hill. It was nearly dark 
when we finally arrived at the posada^ and conse- 
^quently I had little opportunity to judge of the 
appearance of the town except very generally. 
It appeared to be a neat looking place, the houses 
being generally white-washed; and it contains 
several large and sightly churches. 

At six o'clock in the morning, (Saturday, Jan- 
uary 16th), we led Carmona, and proceeded to 
Seville, by the old road through Mairena, the 
jBore direct way being in a bad state for travel- 
ling. This road we found, for the most part, very 
^ood and pleasant, passing through groves of 
oliv« trees, occasionally intermingled with pines, 
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and encloised by hedges of ald^s. Prom thB IhtUf 
villftge 6f El Biso, to the largero'ne of Alciltf ^e 
Guadayra, it is ftandy and broken; and Ibe pave- 
ments, in tbe streets of tbe latter vaiage, are in 
such a wretched state, as scarcely to be pasiai* 
ble. Bat after leaving this place, the r6ad agam 
becomes perfectly good; krid you' see, fromtt^e 
to time, at the right hand in riding along, short 
stone pillats, which indicate Ae cbdrse of tlie did 
Roman aqueduct for carrying Water to SeVilfe. 
Just bkore 6nteWiig the <5ity tW^'ttdUe hiominleiit 
becomes visible, corifeisringin soihe parts' of two? 
rows of arches, raised one above' the bthfer; which 
support the aqueduct In many places it has^bW 
come broke* and impaired; biit btlll is ka object 
of 'much interlBst and V aloe. Upon arriVirig Jrt 
Seville, we drove to the Fonda fle la EnCkrila- 
cion,'a fine large hbtel, and,'like itiostof the kind 
in Spain, formed of an Innei^ couirt, fiurrdunded'by 
gyileries conducting to the different aparthl^btB 
of the house; knd'hete we established otii'selVes, 
in excellent quaftiers, during bur'rft^y in Seville. 
My earliest visit' in Seville was tc^ the Ckthe- 
dral, the rttost temarkidble and'the most celebrated 
object in the city. ' It is a mo^ slirhifrtubufl edifice, 
built'kftfer the gothic style, and divided into ^ire 
haves witKin, by means bf imtefense bblirmtiB 
supportifag the roof. The floor i^ made -of beaii- 
iifbl inlaid marble, intetmin^lfed ^ith a iarge 
niiibbet of monutoehtiftl slabs, dne of Which bore 
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tho. naoie of FercliDapd.Columl^us. the.spn ofrtbe 
renoiYQed disqoverer of the western world,, The 
choir, of the church) situated ii^ the centra of ^ the 
building, is composed at the side,s,.;of very heauti* 
fill red polished marble; aad the. chief altar is 
fm^l^rt^d hy a pedestal of, blaqk stone. The 
^A^nr is.composod <if «QQ4fLr wt>od| and is orna^entf 
ed with an elegant silver tabernacle; and a bas 
relief picture of the same precious metal, placed 
above it, — ^that is, a bas, r^ief representation of a 
picture, exc^cuted in silver. 

The Capilla del.Sagrario i^rms of itself a splen- 
did church, which ia rich in. sculptured marbles, 
and- contains sevjeral fine pictures. The chi^pel 
of Nuestra Senora la Antigua is onenof the nK»s.t 
superb. in the church. The walls and the vault 
ar« covered with fresco paintings, of the first ex* 
fifiUence; and the chief ^It^r is composed of the 
most beautiful marbles. It is ornamented with 
twelve columns, adorned, with bronze; and is far- 
ther beautified by several, fine statues. The 
chapel, also contains two. superb marble monu- 
ments; and some beautiful pji^tiires executed by 
the great artists. Murillo and Morales, beside 
oilier paintings of lesser note. It is lighted by 
forty-eJght silver lamps; and the chief altar is 
enclosed by a rich silver balustrade. The chapel 
of Los Reyes is. quite handsome, containing a 
great deal of sculpture and statuary; and a num- 
J[>er of beautiful monuipents. That of San Fer* 
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nando, in front oftbe altar, is said to be a very 
sumptuous one; but it is always kept covered, 
except upon great public festivals, when it is ex* 
posed to view, by a special order fronr govern- 
ment. The ashes of the deceased monarch are 
collected in a silver urn. The mausoleum of 
Queen Beatrice, wife of Ferdinand, and of Al- 
pihonso the Wise, her son, are placed opposite 
each other upon th« sides of the chapel. There 
are likewise many other nronuments to the mem- 
ory of different branches of the same royal familyv 

The Sala Capitular, much celebrated for its 
beauty and richness, I did not happen to see; but 
the small ante-room, leading to it, is remarkably 
neat and elegant. The walls are composed of 
has relief pictures in marble, divided from each 
other by pilasters, and between them are eight 
statues, also of marble, emblematical of the Yir* 
tues. 

Tt^e Sacristy is a Targe apartment, finished off 
in the most splendid style, and perhaps too pro^ 
fusely ornamented with sculpture and has relief 
It possesses many valuable pictures; and is the 
place of deposit for the treasures of the church. 
These latter are contained in neal mahogany 
cases, ranged along the sides and one end of the 
room. In the case upon the left hand, as you 
enter, is kept the superb silver tabernacle, in 
which the consecrated host is exposed, and which 
is carried in procession upon certain high fetn 
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^ys of the church. It is of immense value, 
being made of solid silver, and is wonderfully 
beautiful. In the cases at the opposite end of the 
ro<^in, from the entrance, in front of the splendid 
chief altar, which they partly conceal, is preserved 
a vast quantity of gold and silver, consisting of 
chandeliers, basins, chalices, together with vari- 
oua aacient relics. Among these is a beautiful 
oraanent, made of the finest gold, which went to 
Spain from America. There is likewise a large 
silver key, partly gilded, and carved with differ- 
ent figures, upon which is the inscription : 
^JDios abriray rey enfrara.' This key is supposed 
to be that, which was given by the Moors to Saint 
. Ferdinand, when they surrendered to him the 
city of Seville. In addition to these valuable ar- 
ticles, the cases, along the sides of the Sacristy, 
contain a great number of most elegant dresses, 
belonging to the priests, and only used upon very 
especial occasions recurring at long intervals. 
Some of these dresses are made of gold and silver 
cloth; and others of rich black velvet, worked 
with gold flowers, the centre of each being com- 
posed of a brilliant diamond or some other rare 
and valuable gem. There are also many, which 
are made of delicate colored satins, worked into 
beautiful figures with gold and silver thread. 

In going out from the apartment, where I had 

been regaled with the sight of so much splendor, 

A came to a small room, occupying the space of s^ 
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ehftpel aad -enelosed by an ifon railiiig. Upetl 
each Bide of it was a toge woodea eaae, which; 
when the Saeriatan epeaed, I almoat started teek 
fa amazement 'at Che magnificent treaaures pre^ 
seated te my gase. All that I had fwericNuly 
seen, seemed but a trifle in compaiten. There 
were enormous silvec earidleslickay ao hehrj as 
to require a strong roan ^o lift thea^; taad varieiis 
other beautiftil silver ^rnaneiit8,46<be used -at the 
chief altae, apoa partieiriar oceasioBS. Theire 
were atoo -figures -of aog^hi lis lalige as -life, to^be 
used ascanddabras; ^and many ^ures of saiftto, 
of the natural siate, all of silver. The right hicnd 
case was entirety occupied by an lAHnense siver 
sun, withgdlden rays, 4he size of a la^ge wheel, 
and almost toe brilliant to 'be looked upon steadily. 
But although the first view of these treasures 
excites a feeling of mdmiratioii atthetrapleQdor^ 
yet the cobtemplalion of themcanbot but awdbete 
sensations of melancholy, when ydvcantrafit-niGlk 
hordes of useless wealth, with the pitittble stitte 
of the numberless lieggars, who fift the stre^ of 
Seville, and <»x>wd laemmd Ihe doors iof this Very 
church, uttering their oAtepeiitedy and as o^dis- 
regarded, petition fin'themeansof ohtainingbee- 
espary food to beep fhem from sMffratii^; while 
they know thiEit wttUi its waHs is oantetaed 
almost boundless ib^easure, which, adthou^ of no 
earthly use to its possHnora, but to atraicen feal^ 
mgsef eelMmportaace and vanii^^feseigii'to their 
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'calUaf) «igfat> if difiuied tinwgh ibb kimgdamy. 
eause tke Y<iice ^£ §of umI tbrnikifilaeBfl to Ibe 
heard in sUmf «& aboda ^ Mifierk>§, and giire 
food and dothiog to tbousaads of wretehsd craa- 
tares, now expaaed toalltlia ixuoaraea ef waot 
and '^teaaair. 

Tiiae wmM fidl^ae ta igtua yoa « desoription 
of ail the reawiniiig idiapels iatfais anagnificent 
cbmrc^y or to aitaaieFate iba apleadid aoaatac- 
pieces of painting and sculpture, with which it a& 
anridied. Indeed, - it ia aaaroa paseibla to turn 
anauad, in any dnwetion, without being strack 
^ith adntiiatioa and wonder, ae oainearotts and 
l»eaat«fnl are tbaobjeeta wbi^ auoceeeively at- 
tract the view. Few i^orcbea, that I ba;ra erer 
ac^ti^ can ^smnpai-e with tbifl in the umftnn rich- 
- noes. and bieauiyrof ks deeorationi, or the gran- 
daur of itapropoftiona. There is aomelhing ir-^ 
reiistibly solemn and impOHsing ^-^sdiaething that 
awea in^aiittraaquiUiKaa the spirit, in the sombt« 
light twhioh is thrown upon the imeoen^ lofty 
coluBam and apaeioiis vaak of this vast and beaa- 
lifiiliOflft^, eoasecNuted to the aeryise of Godt,. 
aad filled with his huiBble.wfnahippard* 

XMviag the body of the^Ca^ndral, wie ascend- 

ad the tower, icailed ike Giralifa, fnm the vane, 

adiieh otawna its auomnit, and whiieh is the figare 

of a female, -pepreBenting Faith* The tower is 

■ i9Tty*4farae feat sqaorav and two hundred aqd'fifty- 

in baighl. Tfae.at«itMcaBe ia of spiral 6nm^ 
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aad is very remarkable as forming an inciiaed 
plane of such width and ascent, as to allow two 
horsemen to ride abreast the whole distance from 
the bottom of the tower to the top. Upon gain- 
ing the summit^ the view you have of Seville is 
delightful) with its bright orai^^ groves scattered 
here and theroi and which are in effect the most 
beautiful adornment which a crowded city can 
possess. An orangery is attached to the church, 
similiar to thai in Cordova. 

I should mention that the foregoing observa- 
tiiMis'upon the Cathedral, resulted not from once 
seeing it; as speciiied hours are appointed for the 
opening of different chapels, and it is therefore 
impossible to examine every thing in them which 
you desire, except by visiting the chapels at the 
hours, when alone they are open to public inspec- 
tion. We spent, however, the entire aflernoon 
of our arrival at this church, and only lefl it when 
darkness prevented farther examination of its 
manifold beauties; and we then closed the day 
with a walk in the crowded Alameda, a fine pub- 
lic promenade upon the bank of the Guadalquivir. 

The following day we purposed to visit the vil- 
lage of Santiponce, anciently the Roman city of 
Italica, about a league distant from Seville. The 
day being very fine, and the nearest path thither 
lying chiefly through olive groves and pleasant 
fields, we resolved to walk to the village; and 
therefore^ after entering several unimportant 
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charches, we passed through a part of the Ala* 
meda^ and crossed the river upon the famous 
bridge of boats, to the suburb of Triana. The 
church of Nuestra Senora de las Cuevas is situ* 
aled near this suburb ; but we found it closed 
upon reaching it, and returned, therefore, to the 
path which leads to Santiponce. The first part of 
the walk was very pleasant ; but no sooner had 
we arrived near the village, than we found that, 
owing to recent heavy rains, the small rivulet, 
which runs along at its side, had spread so widely 
as to render the water and mud near the village 
almost knee deep. We were therefore obliged 
to pursue a very circuitous and wearisome path 
around, in order to cross the rivufet, which we 
found not an easy matter to accomplish. But 
this inconvenience I should have regarded as a 
trifle, had we found any thing at the end of our 
journey to reward us for the toil and trouble of it. 
But this we did not find. All traces of Italica 
have nearly disappeared, and the little village, 
which occupies its phice, seems to have been 
partly built from the ruins of the ancient city. It 
is pleasantly situated, upon an eminence; and 
contains the large convent of San Isidro def 
Campo, which, from the elevation of the land that 
it stands upon, may be seen for a considerable 
distance on all sides. The church is in no wise 
remarkable, and possesses nothing of much inter- 
est, except^ perhaps, the monument of Guzmstu 



the 6ood| tho founder of the church, and tksit o^, 
his lady. la froa^ of the building is a^ pretty w«i\k 
or grass p}at, and in the centra of it is a large 
Golttm&y taken from tbe.ruins^of Italica, and'plai> 
ed here for preservation^ 

A l^ng walk by the higi^ road, muchiess agree^ 
able than the cross path which we followed in the 
inoroingy brought, us to Seville at dinner; timcj 
completely wearied' out by our dayV exertions, 
which 4iad been more severe than we could possi- . 
My ha?e foreseen.. 

In passing along the road I observed a pecu-. 
liarity, which I often afterwards remarked in and. 
^boot Seville, namely, a variety of little booths,, 
in which were sold wine, water, and sometimes, 
spirits, togetberwith small cakes and fruit, for the 
refreshment of traveUeF0> These are covered at 
the top end sides, and wholly open in front,. so that- 
the neat row of jars, and the c)e4in.abi|>ing glasa- 
ee, were displayed; before the eyes of all that: 
passed. by« Little stalls of this description are 
particularly convenient, ip so warm a climate, 
where refreshment of some kind would often be 
fliund extremely desirable, if not necessary, when, 
but for such places of accommodation, it would. 
be beyond the roach. 
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Seville.— La LonJa^TotMus'co^'antifuStory.—Alci^ar.—^Ayun- 
tam'ieDtOt— >Sslii Fi-aDct8Co;-*-La €aridad.<«-Tiie Capuofains.— 
Remarid on SoYille. 

The day *suoceeditig' tbat, so'tnuoh of wbioh 

''hiid been spent in* vising Itatica^ 'was devoted «to 

' the examination' Of several bttildtogs of not« -In 

' the city. The first and most elegant of these is the 

LOnja or Exchange, '^hioh is tkekt the' Cfeithedral. 

* It' is t¥u1y a noble, 'tsiiiniptuenshoiiding) surf dlfffd- 

^ ing a'bourt, • and ornamented With two^galleiriesy 

' bn'stained* by arcades hnd colninns. The glraiid 

istair-case is- beyond nieasure superb, and who% 

composed of' beailtiful jaspered marble. (This 

leads to a splendid suite of rooms, in 'whieh*^ afe 

de|)odited the arbhives- of the indies, containing 

< "the original correspondence of Columbus ^ and 

^€orteE, as well lui of* other renowned c^-* 

' qilerors of Spimish America; and all the papers 

relative to that great und important cooqu^t. 

They are arranged id oaseil aldng'the aides ofthe 

rooms; but i^e' not - klloWed to be einmined at 

aU,' excepf by special authority. Our diatingttish- 

led coutitryhian, Washington Irving, had free<ac« 

cess to these rich treaislir^s of in^matton,* while 

employed in Writhig his Life of ColumbuSf As was 

told us by one of the officials, who had charge of 

the Rianuecripts. The Hoorsoftkis elegant suite 
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of apartments were made of rich colored marble i 
and indeed the whole edifice is constructed in a 
style of splendor altogether rare. 

The Tobacco Manufactory, or Fabrica de Ta- 
baco, is likewise a very elegant building, of great 
size. It stands opposite the Alameda, with a 
deep fosse and draw-bridge between them, the 
fosse extending quite around the premises. We 
were freely permitted to enter the building, and- 
to see erery part of the works,, which we found 
conducted upon a very extensive scale, as you 
will readily admit, when I tell you that the num- 
ber of workmen employed therein amounts to 
thirty-seven hundred. The establishment was 
kept in remarkably good order, and those persons, 
who served as our conductors, were very obliging 
and polite. 

From thence we returned to the Alcazar, situ- 
ated ¥ery n^ar the Lonja. This ancient Moorish 
palace, formerly fitted up in the most rich and 
splendid manner, still possesses a great deal of 
beauty, having been repaired, and in some mea- 
sure restored to its original state. Many of the 
apartments are beautifully and delicately orna- 
mented with stucco work and marble; and the 
floors are also of marble. The principal 
hall is about thirty feet square, and half way to 
the top is'a gallery, Occupying each of the four 
sides, for the use of spectators, wheti any scene 
of gaiety or interest is enacting below. Around 
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tbe frieze at the top, are several portraits of Span- 
ish monarchs; and upon the sides of the room 
are arches, adorned with columns, which commu- 
nicate with adjoining apartments. On the fourth 
side is the grand entrance. 

The patios or courts of the Alcazar are numer* 
ous, and some of them very handsome. The 
principal one is paved with marhle, and has a 
double gallery around it, supported by one hun- 
dred and foiur -cou'pled marble columns. The 
aircbes between them are ornamented with deli- 
cieite arabesque. 

When we had sufficiently examined the inte- 
rior of the palace, we walked into the extensive 
orange plantation, where the ripe fruit was liang* 
ing in great profusion. A few ^teaWo^, g4vea to 
Ihe gardener, gained us permission to eat freely 
of 4liis deliciotas fruit, which grows in these royal 
'groves in the ^greatest perfection. A large num- 
ber of lemoa trees were likewise intermingled 
with the others, loaded with bright yellow fruity 
of beautiful appearance. We next entered the 
jgarden, which is laid out with great taste. Flow- 
ers of almost ^very kind, may be found here, and 
"pretty arbors covered with green foliage. In one 
|>art of the garden were several singular looking 
6gures of giants, formed by myrtle, which grew so 
thick and luxuriant as entirely to conceal the 
frames upon which it was trained. 

But by far the most peculiar thing, which I ob-* 

20 
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served, was the existence of innumerabio liUlcF 
jets or fountaiDS, scattered about through every 
alley and walk in the garden, and drawing the 
water from a large pond in the vicinity. The 
tubes, from whence these jets arise, are so small/ 
that they are imperceptible except upon close 
inspection; and consequently one may be com*^ 
pletely drenched before he thinks of it, unless he 
is previously warned; and even then it is difficult 
to avoid it altogether, as by the turning of a coek^ 
a complete labyrinth of these little jets is made 
to rise around you in every direction; and, unless 
one is placed in a safe position, or has very nim- 
ble feet, a good wetting will sorely be his portion. 
I have heard that tricks ef the kiild are not un- 
frequently played off in gardens of this descrip-^ 
tion; which must be sufficiently annoying and 
vexatious to those who Buffer by them, however 
playfully the thing may have been intended. 

The Casa del Ayantamiento, to which we now 
directed our steps, is an ancient building, much 
decorated upon the outside with columns and pi- 
lasters, statues, and other sculptured ornaments. 
Adjoining to it is the convent of San Francisco, 
one of the largest and most numerously iahahited 
in Seville. The church is abundantly adorned 
with pictures, some of them poasesping great 
beauty and merit. The chapels are many in 
number; but, independently of the pictures, con- 
tain Iktle which is paKicularly intere«ting. I 
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Irisited several churches afterwards, of which the 
^ame thing may be said. They all contained 
more or less paintings of great value ; but were 
not otherwise remarkably attractive. 

The church of the Hospital de la Caridad pos- 
sesses several beautiful paintings by Murillo; of 
which two are uncommonly splendid. They art5 
■of very large size, the Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes; and JMoses smiting the Rock. But ad- 
tuirable as these paintings are, the effect of them 
is much injured by their not being placed in the 
best possible light, and by their being hung at 
much too great a height from the floor. It is im- 
possible, unless possessing perfectly good eyc- 
49ight, to see the smaller figures in the picture at 
«U; and, in consequence, no very perfect idea of 
the whole can be formed. Still, enough may be 
seen by all, to substantiate the merits of the paint- . 
ings, which indeed no one can fail to admire. 

In entering this church, I passed by a large , 
hall, belonging to the hospital; and the door being 
^peB, I could see a range of beds, upon each 
«tde of the hall, with sick people stretched out 
3apon them, who were listening to the celebration 
<f£ mass, performed by one of the priests in the 
room. Over the outer entrance into the hospital 
ivere appropriate inscriptions in gilt letters, taken 
from the Scriptures. 

Going out from the city by the Puerta de Car- 
inona, we came to the convent of the Capuchins, 
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whose churcb we were desirous of entering. Am 
we reached the eonvent, I happened, accidentally, 
to go towards a door leading to the cloister, sup- 
posing it to be one of the doors of the church. A 
friar sprang forward to impede my progress^ with 
as much seeming alarm as he could have evinced, 
had pestilence and death been the sure conse- 
quence of my entrance. One of them, however, 
very kindly explained to me the apparent rude- 
ness, and conducted us to the church with muchr 
politeness. 

I have seldom enjoyed a more delightful treat 
than a view of this church afforded- me; or rather 
a view of the perfectly beautiful ptictures by Ma- 
rtllo, whidi so richly decorate its walls. I think 
there could scarce be found a series of paintings 
possessing more matchless beauty, or evincing 
greater perfeetion of art, than is contained in this 
church;- and I could not but h>ok around^ me witb 
regret, as the reflection accurred to my UHnd, 
]m)w few, how very few ever behold these invalu- 
able treasures, in comparison to the crowds, whicb 
daily throng not only the Louvre, but many other 
picture galleries in France, whioh in contrast 
with this would' hardly be worthy of a single look. 
Id almost all these pictures there was a represent 
tation of the Virgin, m MuriHo^ happiest style; 
which, to those who have ever seen the best ef- 
forts of this great painter^ sufficiently speaks their 
jiraise. Each one of them was a master-piece of 
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itself and deserving of the most close and critical 
4study. 

Those, which struck me as particularly beauti- 
ful, were the Annunciation, the Conception, and 
the Nativity; together with several others, which, 
«s regards the subjects of them, were quite whim- 
sical and superstitious, although drawn from faith- 
fully believed legends of the Roman Church. 
One of these represents Saint Felix, with the 
Infant Jesus in his arms, whom he has just re- 
ceived fVom the Holy Virgin, towards whom he 
is looking with an expression of the deepest rev- 
erence and gratitude ; and a second exhibits Saint 
FVancis, with the body of the crucified Savior. 
These pictures are both exquisitely beautiful; 

• 

but the idea of seeing the Savior in his infancy, 
and afterwards at his death^ embraced and wept 
over by saints of modern times, cannot but strike 
the beholder as incongruous and strange. The 
friar, who attended us, attempted to explain it ac- 
cording to the received account, which, as a good 
Catholic, he was bound to believe. His expla- 
nation of it was as follows. The piety and de- 
votion of these saints was so eminent, that the 
Savior and the Holy Virgin were moved to grant 
their ardent petitions, that they might see their 
Master actually in the flesh. The Holy Virgin 
therefore descended from heaven, and placed in 
the arms of Saint Felix the Infant God, whom he 
bad so earnestly prayed to behold; while the Sa^ 

30* 
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vior himself coBdeseended to appear to Saiat 
Francis, and upon the cross, that being the situ- 
ation in which the saint most anxiousljr desired to 
look upon his Lord. 

In very nearly the same manner the old friar 
attempted to explain a truly ridiculous represen- 
tation of the Virgin Mary, called the Holy Shep- 
herdess, in another part of the church, got up in 
the style of the fanciful groups one sometimes 
sees in a museum of wax figures. She was seat- 
ed upon a bank of flowers, dressed like a modern 
fthepherdess, in every respect, and surroundedby 
a flock of sheepi Jiist back of her was the 
youthful JesuS| tending the young lambs, and 
habited like a boy of the present day. Our gqide 
saw nothing strange insucha representation; for 
he urged that the same power^ by the exercise 
of which the blessed Savior and his Holy Moth- 
er had appeared before the natural eyes of Saint 
FeliXy could cause them to assume the dress and 
appearance of whatever fashion or age; and that 
consequently there was nothing impossible ia the 
idea, that they should choose to exhtbit^themselves 
to mortal, sight under the guise, which had thi|s- 
been appropriated to them by the ohurc^. And 
this singularsuperstition of the Catholic faith was 
most warmly and zealously defended and arg«ed 
upon by several of the brotherhood, who bfd 
joined us; although a superstitioii of such a na- 
Utre, as it would seem incredibla eould be enter— 
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tsdaeihy th^jposii/esBor pfas«o«;aB4b€ff}tby mlud. 
From the phapel^ or rather rf»C99s, which 
CQQtiuBed this iU-^oiiceived illuatr^tidii of a sa- 
cred and interesting i^Iqi^ion between our &¥ior 
and his fol]ow^rs> as jiidbcat^ed by bimsielf, — I 
gladly turoed Mw^y^ ta examine anew tb0 spleQr 
,did painting?) which appeared even raof;e. p^eri^ot 
from the contrast wh^ch (they pr es<»nted to wh«t I 
had J4fst seen. The pictures around the chief al- 
tar are numerous and all of them extreqn^ly beaur- 
tiful. Indeed no pipture is to be foun4 in the 
church) whicb is not a ino4el '^f faiiltl^ss ex^l" 
lence. Either of them would form tJiie pride and 
boast of any private cabiqiet) which might ba 
fortunate enough to possess it, On^ such paint- 
iflg wwH >)<>w cost a little fprtua^; apd jthese 
good moaks m^iy well e»ieem ib^ir c^oveut riieh 
m the possession of so mfmy i& valuable works of 
art. • , 

Just as we were leaving the altar, a sjcnall cru- 
cifix in front w««^ pointed ^^t^ l0 our ^tt^niioO) 
tupon whiphiis a y^y flainiit^ %tire pf Jesnf , exe- 
«uted.by IVSurillOf This pr0ci9ii$- little memorial 
.Qorrcidpoi^s iq valu^ and beauty to the larger 
pain^ipgf which 8urr<^i|iid itf 

On reding the jpo^s^e leading t^ th# ohurch, 

ia«|d wkk^^^ Ipl^Aa-tQ tk^ ploiftter, I SJI1V severpl 

,^iarfl fLMemble4 theire, evid^otly for the purpose 

(Of speaking t^^ us. Tb^y were dfessed in e^aree 

browik wopll^n fro^ks^. coufiQedi as ui^ual, at tha* 
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waist, with a knotted cord. Their couatenance^, 
however, were prepossessing, and bore an expres- 
sion of unusually benevolent and kindlj feelings. 
They politely apologized that the rules of their 
convent forbade their inviting me to enter it; at 
the same time placing a chair for me to occupy, 
while they sent into the garden to procure a 
bunch of flowers, the only thing, they said, which 
it was in their power to offer. In the course of 
conversation, one of the good friars expressed his 
regret that I was married; hoping, he said,^ that 
otherwise he might have persuaded me to become 
a nun of their order. I was highly amused, as 
you may imagine, by such a suggestion, receiv- 
ing the wish fr6m them, however, all in good part. 
My large bouquet having been now presented to 
roe, I bade a kind farewell to the venerable fath- 
ers, with impressions strongly favorable to their 
kind and hospitable feelings. 

We passed this same convent again the next 
morning, in visiting the Hospital de la Sangre 
and the monastery of Buena Vista, both situated 
Without the city. Neither of these churches, 
however, was remarkable; and indeed so soon 
after seeing that of the Capuchins, few would apr 
pear otherwise than ordinary in comparison. 
The walk to Baena Vista was qolte long, hut 
sufficiently agreeable ; aad we returned from 
thence to Seville, expecting to take the steam 
boat for Cadiz in a few hours. But, owing to 
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vexatious delay in the delivery of our pass- 
port, that constant source of annoyance and 
trouble to the traveller in Spain, we were kept 
waiting until it was too late for the steam boat, 
and were thus compelled to relinquish our pur- 
pose: much to our chagrin to be sure, as the 
boat would not return again for several days, 
and we were unwilling to wait for her so long. 
There was, moreover, no regular conveyance by 
land for passengers between Seville and Cadiz,, 
and therefore to go by land it would be necesr 
sary to take a calesuy as the best means of con- 
veyance, which the country afibrded. And m 
other circumstances this course would have been 
convenient enough; but at this time it was rathec 
too solitary a mode of travelling to suit my taste^ 
as the tract of country, which we were to paas^ 
had a very bad name, and we were advised not to 
travel over it unless we desired to be waylaid byy 
robbers. Finding, however, on consulting those 
best qualified to judge,that the danger was more ia 
faney^than reality, and that no robberies had taken 
place recently, we concluded to take our chancei 
and started off accordingly the next morning, 
(Wednesday, January 20th) ; having remained 
in Seville sufficient time to admit of our seeing 
every thing worthy of notice in that most charm<9 
ing place. 

I had seen no city in Spain, which, upon the 
wholQ, was S9 attractive and agreeable as SevilWr 
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It is situated upon a delightful plain^ cfbundant ill 
ihe rich productions of nature^ and ever smiling 
in its beauteous garb of vivid green, mingled with 
the brilliant colors of the orange and lemon; or 
rendered deliciouslj sweet by the fragrant blos- 
MomSf, which harbinger the approach of these 
choice and valuable fruits. The gardens, too^ 
within the city, are no less beautiful, nor less pro- 
ductive of the richest fruits, than the huertas, 
which surrotind it, and which are the delight 
and adoiiiration of every eye. 

The streets of Seville are, many of them, 
crooked and ill paved; and they are, for the most 
part, very narrow, and lined with houses of dis- 
proportioned height, in order to exclude the sun, 
during the scorching summer months. This gives 
rather a gloomy look to the streets, when fi^rst 
entering them; an appearance, however, which 
passes off immediately, when you observe the 
tasteful and elegant manner in which all the 
houses are constructed. The lower story, in 
front, is occupied by a square court, paved with 
marble, and adorned with marble columns, and a 
profusion of flowers and shrubbery. ' The centre 
is ornamented with a fountain, which renders it 
charmingly cool, and affords an. agreeable and 
comfortable retreat, which the extreme hot weath- 
er, prevalent in summer, seems to render almost 
absolutely essential. The doors, which lead from 
tihese courts into the street, are generally left; 
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XfpeUy so that in passing along you have a full 
view of them; and the air of cheerfulness and 
beauty thus created more than compensates 
for any deficiencies, in that respect, in the streets 
themselves. In short, it seemed to me there 
were few spots on earth, out of America, which, 
in reference to natural advantages, I would sooner 
select as a place of residence than Seville, were 
it not for the excessive heats of the summer sea- 
son. But I know not that even this would be a 
very strong objection to it, as the inhabitants of 
the country get along perfectly well, during that 
period of the year, by resting from labor in the 
middle of the day, and transacting their business 
in the morning and evening. And for the re- 
mainder of the year, no climate could be more 
truly delightful, or better adapted to the prcser*- 
vation of health and life. 
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Utrera.— Torres de Locas.— -Xeres. — Cadiz. — Alameda.—- Ram- 
parts. — Cathedrals. — Hospicio. — ^.\duana. — LaVigia.— Campo 
Santo. — Academy of Design. 

In leaving Seville, we traversed the same road 
hy which we had come, as far as Alcala de Gua- 
dayra, and then turned our course towards Cadiz, 
« distance of twenty-one leagues from this village. 
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The cottntry, which we journejed iliroiigh durlog 
the whole of the first day, was almost totally des^ 
titttte of any appearance of cultivation. The 
road passed along in the midst of barren plains of 
immense extent, and covered with great quantw 
ties of a low spreading plant, called pcUmiia, A 
few scattered houses were the only signs, which I 
could observe, thdt this dreary waste was peopled,, 
until reaching Utrera, an Ordinary looking towil 
of considerable size, and containing about nind 
thousand inhabitants. 

On quitting Utrera, the same uninviting plaint 
continued to stretch out before us, and over these 
we pursued out solitary way, until towards even- 
ing, when we reached the cd$a de posttUy a single 
lone venta by the road side, and far distant from 
any other human habitation. . It is called Ven* 
torrillo de las Torres de Locas. You can scarce- 
ly imagine any situation more entirely desolate 
than this, nor one more calculated to awaken feel-^ 
ings of uneasiness, at least, if not of absolute fear. 
Thoughts of no very pleasant nature succeeded 
each other in my mind, as we approached the 
gloomy looking abode; and they were by no 
means dispelled, when, driving through the por- 
tal, I found myself beneath the dark and cheer- 
less roof. Alighting from the calesoj we entered 
a room at the led hand, which was so filled with 
dense smoke^ that it was impossible at first to see 
nny thing with distinctness. We approached to- 
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whI^s tbe fite-place, where a large quantity of 
light bru^ -wood completely choked up the chim- 
ney, imparting very little heat, and sending out 
at intervals thick Tolames of smoke, which ap- 
pBftf^d not to annoy, in the slightest degree, the 
idikabttants of the housie, nor the large number of 
muleteers, who were seated in various parts of 
4he rooiii, ct>nver9injg with each other in loud 
t<mes, or smoking their cigars in silence. In 
vain did I look around for a single female form, 
whose presence would have banished much of my 
uneasinesSi Not a' female was to be found in the 

I 

hoose. It was kept wholly by men, and entire- 
ty destitate of any acconmiodations except for 
brnte < animals alone. There was neither food nor 
wine, bed nor bedding, to be procured at any 
, prtee. All this, however, we were fully aware of 
befove our arpltaH, and we had provided for the 
exigencies of tbe case by bringing with us a well 
stored bag ef provistoos, a bota of wine, and a 
cohhon^ or Spanish bed of our own, procured in 
antioipation of the very state of emergency, in 
wbitlh we were now placed; and which we kne^ 
to be a dilemna not unlikely to occur more than 
(Moee in the untravelled regions, through which 
our journeyings led us. 

Requesting to be shewn to ^y chamber, I was 
forUiwith conducted to a room opposite to the one 
I had JHSt quitted, and which presented, I will 
iMHifce youy a most forlorn afl{iect. There was 

21 
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Dot a piece of furniture in the room^ and *il6t i 
particle of ceiling in any part of it; nothing wad 
to be seen but rough boards, and the large heavy 
timbers, which supported the roof. The windows 
were closed by wooden shutters, or small doors 
fastened by iron hasps. After having partaken 
of some refreshment, which was served for us 
upon a small pine table, and which the length of 
our journey had rendered very welcome and pal- 
atable. We prepared to retire to rest. 

The wind had risen so as to blow with great vio-^ 
lence, the rain fell in torrents upon the roof over 
our heads, and every door and window-shutter in 
the house creeked to and fro, precluding, for a 
time, the possibility of sleep. And, indeed, had 
the elements been ever so quiet, I should have 
vainly endeavored to close my eyes. The recol- 
lection was constantly recurring to ray mind, in 
spite of all my endeavors to the contrary, of the 
bad repute in which this part of the country was 
held, the lonely situation of our present place of 
shelter, and the dark features of the men, whom 
I had seen surrounding the fire-place, and whose 
voices I could even now plainly distinguish above 
the loud blasts of the wind, engaged ia earnest 
debate in the opposite room. At length, howev- 
er, the wind subsided, the rain ceased to fall; and 
at the same time the house becoming perfectly 
quiet, I dismissed my fears of any present difii- 
culty, at least; and soon sunk into a sound and 
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unbroken sleep, which, lasted until the voice of 
the calesero awakened me an hour or two before 
dajr-light the next morning, to pursue our journey . 
When I entered the kitchen to take some choc- 
olate for breakfast, I found the floor covered in 
every direction with muleteers, who, using their 
cloaks instead of a bed, were reposing in the 
deepest slumber, of which their audible breathings 
gave full evidence. A little space was lefl unoc- 
cupied between the door and chimney, in which 
a much more cheerful fire was blazing than on 
the evening before, and we were, therefore, en- 
abled to make ourselves very comfortably warm 
before starting on our journey, which, with the 
^elp of a good cup of chocolate, contributed to 
render our early ride easy and pleasant. But I 
could not quite divest myself of the idea that many 
a bush, moved suddenly by the wind, was some 
robber starting up from his hiding place with a 
demand for dinero; an idea which it was not al« 
together agreeable to entertain, when riding in 
the obscurity of early dawn through a country 
notorious for robberies, and unaccompanied by a 
guard of any description. We met with no dis- 
aster, however, and continued our course unmo- 
lested to Xerez. 

After leaving the casa de postas, the country 
retained the uninteresting aspect, which I noticed 
in our journey of yesterday, being a vast extent 
oi uncultured plains, covered with low, coarse 
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shrubbery of verj ordinary appearanco. About 
a league before reacfaing Xerez, however, olive 
plantations begin to appear, together with large 
pine trees, nearly destitute of branches except at 
the very top, where they stretch out in a broad 
flat, not unlike in form to a mushroom. From- 
hence to Xerez, the soil is beautifully and richly 
cultivated on all sides, and the country presents 
a delightful contrast to its aspect hitherto. From 
the wide spread vineyards in the vicinity of 
Xerez is produced the celebrated sherry wine. 
The city is quite large and handsome; and con- 
tains about twenty thousand inhabitants. I saw 
no more of the place than merely passing through 
it permitted, as I did not walk out at all during 
the hour, in which it was necessary to rest the. 
horse at the posada. In the meantime we par- 
took of some refreshment, and then continued our; 
way to Puerto de Santa Maria, or Port Saint 
Mary's, which we reached at about two o'clock 
in the afternoon* 

From the hasty view, which I was enabled to 
take of this place, I should think it an uncom-? 
monly neat, pretty town. It is situated upon the 
bay of Cadiz; and several ferry-boats, or feluc- 
cas, as they are called, are employed t^ take pa»^ 
sengers across the bay to Cadiz, th:is being a nuich 
shorter way than to go from Xerez to that city 
wholly by land. We drove diredly do(wn to the 
water, when we arrived at Port Saint Mary^a* 
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Bnd found a felucca just ready to depart. We 
accordingly dismissed our caleserOy and entering, 
the boat, were, at the end of two hours, safely 
landed at Cadiz. • 

This city, as you approach it by water, appears 
remarkably handsome. The houses are all. paint- 
ed white, are very lofty, and very regularly built. 
Upon landing, we repaired immediately to the 
Fonda de los Tres Reyes, where we took lodgings 
for the night. 

We remained at the Fonda only long enough 
to seek for private rooms, which, after delivering 
our letters, we immediately obtained. The rooms, 
which we occupied, were pleasantly situated, 
fronting upon the ocean, and upon a very pleas- 
ant and much frequented public walk, called the 
Alameda. This is planted with trees, which, how- 
ever, afibrd little verdure, owing, it is said, 
to their near proximity to the sea, the air of 
which is thought to be detrimental to their growth. 

For a day or two after taking up our residence 

at the house of Dona Antonia, such being the 

name of our hostess, the weather was too rainy 

and chilly to admit of my walking out at all, and 

I was obliged to content myself with no other 

view of the city, than what I could obtain from 

my windows. This cold, uncomfortable storm, 

however, was succeeded by the most delightfully 

mild and pleasant weather, which would have 

been 9Yon too wij^rm^ b^i for the cool sea breeze, 
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whose gr«t0fiil frestmess tempered the heat of the 
sun. I took the earliegt opportuiuty thue afiord- 
ed me of makiag the reood of the city, sdoog the 
charming promenade formed by the ramparta. 
Commencing at the Alameda, which indeed forms 
X a part of the promenade in question, we walked 
entirely around the whole city, and entered l^e 
Alameda again from the opposite extremity to 
that hom which we had started. 

The ramparts at the Alameda, and for some 
distance beyond it, merely consist of an ailmost 
perpendicular stone wall, descending to the 
water, against which the waves of the ocean con^ 
tinually rage and break, with deep and never 
ceasing roar. But for nearly the whole of the 
remaining circuit around the city, the ramparts 
form an elevated and spacious stone terrace, en- 
tirely hollow upon the inside, a great part of U 
being used for the storage of goods or ammunition. 
The Puerta del Mar, tl^ gate through which we 
passed in first .entering Cadiz, is an opening in 
the wall towards the b{i^,.and is pne of the prin^ 
cipal entrances into the city. Just without the 
gate is a column, .crowned with A «tiajtue of S^int 
Francis Xavier. 

Cadi? being situated on the nortb^r^y ej(t|.eil\i- 
ty of a kind qf peninsula iOr iiiiperJeQt.ii^^dy.is 
surrounded by ,^l^t!Qr on thFise 6i4^.,iike JBo^qn 
or New Xorjc. A nwi:o?v,.*andy -ft^k fttrct/ffefis 
«^tttcfr4?ip iihje iWty top the \mi iSfide, .¥^i5h ^c^u 
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laaTe here by the Puena de T^erffi, ^ thP gft^ 
is called* At thie |M>iQt the ierti^c^^tiims are very 
BifMgj cosuBJdtiDg of s^ve^al 4eep mqats, within 
the exterior defeo^eciy ^hieh e^lectuf^ly pretec^ 
Uie laiHl approach to the oity, vhUe sbce^e^e to it hy 
water is equally well guarded against by the iq^* 
pregnable barrier ^f the racaparts. A peoUon of 
the wall near the Pue^rta de Tierra is fc^rmed in^o 
barraeks for the garrieipn. 

The view which we enjoyed^ duriiig .the whoje 
of thid delightful walk, was extf eraely pleasant 
and oAaa beaotjlul. That portioa of it, which 
looks oat upon the harbpr, striick ine xa/^re .agr^^ 
abjy thai) any (Hh^r, the yessels being anphojEed 
.offshore in the same fleet-like manoei'y and pre- 
eeating the same bright aHugling of flags at their 
mmi heada, which had ao .muoh attracted my ad- 
ifliralioB ia the harbor <of Bpsrdeaa^. 

After walking aroaad.the racnfiartS) w.e parsed 
through seyeral of the priacipai streets of th^ 
city, all of them, without exceptjpn^ reis^kable 
^ their r^^gwlarity, and for jthe |Hferfe.ctj|y neat -and 
cQi^veiiiieot manner i» whi^h thoy arte pay^. 
The hpu#e9 Are all white, and the high Tai{ing« 
wJbioh s^ri-ouad j^be balconie? ftre painted^ green, 
<thi9fi.ad#i9g a bright .and .cbe^iiiU .aspect totiie 
^h^fm9» 49:^d vjaifei^mity of the buildings. 
Thei^ iSy iwieed, ft ivery r:emari9hle aiwikrity 
lM^a$# the 8^^et9 m C»M^9 ao fmiich .so ^hat, 
without very attentive observal^iei^ I could not 
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possibly distinguish one street from another, eveii 
after passing through them several times. 

Many of the private dwelling-houses in Cadiz 
are much adorned in front with statues, and vari-* 
otts other decorations in carved wood work. The 
public buildings are also over-laden with orna- 
ments; but are generally in extremely bad taste 
in every respect. The New Cathedral is a strike 
ing illustration of this. It was begun in a style 
of great splendor, as it regards the decorations 
alone; but the architecture of the church is sin- 
gularly ill designed, and the disposition of the 
ornaments is destitute alike of grace and ele- 
gance. This Cathedral is scarce more than com- 
menced within, and has now the appearance of a 
deserted ruin. It is true that one or two of the 
chapels are completed, and used for purposes of 
worship; but the entire body of the church is un- 
finished, and so will probably continue, as it is 
scarce possible that sufficient funds can be raised 
for its completion. 

The Old Cathedral contains little oi interest, 
as may also be said of the other churches and 
public buildings in Cadiz, which is much more 
remarkable as a beautiful city in the general, and 
one rather prominent for historical interest, than 
for the possession of those public monuments and 
exhibitions of art, which form the great attraction 
to travellers and strangers in most of the larger 
cities of Europe. 



The Hoapicie or Ga»a de Caridad 19, howevqr^ 
aa edifice; pf QOjAsiderable beauty. Th^ priacipajlt 
court is suFTOnnded \>y a gaUery, suataiaed bjf 
siaiteea doitic columod. In froot of tfhe Ebspk^l 
is a moniji mentis called the Triuj»{by consistiag q€ 
twisted columns, with cherubs clinging to eaebi 
side of it, and surmounted by a statue of the Vir- 
gin and Child. Upon the base i» a long inscr^pr 
tioQ in Spanisb, deiaotii^ that the column wa^ 
erected, by the city of Cadist, in gratitude to the^ 
Holy Virgin, Maria Santissima, to whose protec- 
tion it owed its preservation durlog a terribljO 
earthquake in the year 1775. 

The Aduana is likewise qiiite a handsome 
building of modern eonstruction. It was in this^ 
building that King Ferdinand was kept prisonei^, 
when Cadiz was besieged by the French in the 
time of the constitution; and a tower was erect- 
ed above the rooms which he occupied, in order 
that the French might be aware of the spot, and 
avoid throwing lhei« bombs and shot in that direc-c 
tion. 

The most extensive, as well as beautiful, vtew- 
to be obtained of Cadiz, is from the top of a tow- 
er nearly in the centre of the city, called the 
Torre de la Vigia. Here the usilbrmity of the 
houses, both in height, color, aftd general con- 
struction, is. padrticularly observable, and the per^ 
i^tsA reguhkrity of the flat roofa, and of the neati 
i^nd snoothl^ p«ved^ streets, is seen to the best ^. 
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vantage. Beyond the stroi>glj fortified and al- 
most impregnable outline of the city, the majes- 
tic ocean stretches out far as the eye can reach, 
bearing upon its restless bosom the swelling 
canvass and waving banners of many a distant 
land. 

Of the several agreeable rambles, which I took 
in and about Cadiz, during a week's stay in that 
delightful city, none interested me more than a 
visit to the Campo Santo, or cemetery, situated 
upon the neck of land before mentioned, beyond 
the Puerta de Tierra. A broad walk, of the 
smoothness and apparent solidity of stone, con- 
ducts to the cemetery. You first enter a little 
chapel, which exhibits, in the inscriptions and or- 
naments upon it, the mournful nature of the cer- 
emonials, which are wont to be performed in it; 
namely, the last sad services for the dead. From 
thence you pass into a square enclosure, which is 
one of several enclosures of a like description. 
Around the sides are ranges of niches or arches, 
built into a brick wall, and of just sufficient length 
and size to admit a coffin. Five or six tiers are 
placed one above another, the niches being side 
by side in close rows; and at the entrance o)r 
mouth of each is a marble slab with the name and 
epitaph of the deceased engraven upon it. At 
the side of the square, which adjoins another of 
the same size and form, these little niches are 
double^ that is to say, the thickness of the wallia 
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^sufficient for two coffins, the bodies being placed 
feet to feet. 

All those persons, whose relatives can affi>rd 
to pay for a niche, are thus entombed; but the 
poorer people, who are not able to purchase one, 
are thrown into the earth in the centre of the en- 
closure, without coffins, and even without a grave ; 
for that can scarcely be called a grave, which is 
but a slight hollow scooped out in the sand, into 
which the bodies are carelessly laid, and there 
remain, until, by the aid of quick lime, they be- 
tsome entirely decomposed, when the bones are 
thrown out of their temporary obscurity by the 
spade of the sexton, and left to whiten in the sun, 
a[ sad and monitory spectacle to the eye of the 
living. You may form some idea of the speed 
with which such a burial is performed, when I 
tell you, that the very few moments occupied by 
us in passing from one enclosure to another and 
back again, sufficed to accomplish it; and when 
we returned to the spot, which we had but just 
quitted, the newly opened earth, and the marks 
of footsteps around it, showed us that the last re- 
mains of a fellow creature had been thus hastily 
«nd unceremoniously consigned to the earth, 
there to rest the brief period, which the reckless 
spade would allow, when the crumbling bones 
must also be thrown out to mingle with the thou- 
«ands, that ley scattered around in every part of 
the cemetery. 
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How difibreiit were the sefistrtfons, produced 
ia my mind bjr the view of this barbarotis and un- 
natural mode of interring the dead, from those 
which had been awakened by n, ramble hi the 
beautiful burial places in France, where even the 
humblest individual is decently and properly bu- 
ried, and where every person may claim his little 
«pot of earth, over which the willow weeps in si- 
lence, and the hand of friendship forgets not to 
bring the wreath of affection to lay upon his 
gmve. 

It is supposed, that, within the short period of 
thirty years, ninety thousand peisoos have been 
interred in the cemetery at Cadiz, 

In returning to the dt/, over the neck, I ob- 
served a considerable number of galley slaves, 
manacled two and two, working upon the high 
road, with one or more task masters standing by^ 
to keep them in order. I could not but commis- 
erate their wretched condition, although, perhaps, 
the just retribution of the crimes, which they 
had committed. 

The evening before leaving Cadiz, I visited 
the Academy of Design. A Itii^e number of 
men and boys were seiated at desks in the several 
apartments, abd busily engaged la drfeiwing. 
Seme of them Collided their attention to arehi- 
teetural designs only ; othe)-s to faeiids, «nd a va- 
riety of dilS^r^t 4^^rcbei»; *ifh^e matiy of 4he 
younger boys were yet in the first rvilHfieiits ^f 
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^e art. Th^y all appeared much interested in 
their pursuit; and indeed I should judge, from 
my own observation alone, that the establishment 
Is rather interesting and curious than very useful. 
A small number of the pupils only, it would seem, 
eaa attain to any considerable degree of excel- 
Jence; and to those, who do not arrive beyond 
mediocrity in such a pursuit, I should suppose 
the time occupied in it to be very nearly, if not 
entirely, lost. 

One of the halls in the building is handsomely 
fitted up as a parlor; and its chief ornament con- 
sists in a series of well executed bas reliefs form- 
ing panels to the room, being the production of 
persons, who had been educated in the school. 
ITearly prizes are distributed by the Academy to 
those among the pupils, who become the best 
proficients in the art. 



LETTER XX. 

Passage to Gibraltar. — ^Trafalgar.— Straits.— Bay of Algeci- 
ras /—Gibraltar.^— Elxchao^. — ^Moon . — ^Alameda. — ^Troops.— 
Point Europa.*— £zcayation8. — Signal Tower. — MichaeFs 
Care. — Dooglaa' Cave-^-Jdwish Cemetery.— Neatral Groiind. 
Hospital. — ^Military Library. 

We took passage for Gibraltar in a Genoese 
schooner, (Friday, January 29th), the possibility 
of ^oing from Cadiz to that place by land being 

S2 
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ip^ni^m riiYui^tfi 9^ tkis Si^m9f^ f^th^ ys^4 wbifib 
renders tbe pMMgf mro^ 4ie«i ,wte»d^g^j ko^ 
ardous, oi^^o^aJCfi^oHiag in loss i»f life i^ tliAae^ 
who n^Q during Qopugh to undertaliA Um JQiurney. 

The v^^se), inwhiab w» iook pe<iqftga,elihft»g>> 
smolly WHS Au/Coifintljr eomfpvlaUei and a aboEt. 
vpyege of tivfiot/rfbiv boi>ra aurcusd.tts sa&ijr to 
Qur d^stinftd port. 

I was prevented by sea sickness from makuig 
any fib9§fV9lLuiri§ iKb«^^r duciog our fAssAge, 
uptil w» mtHvei iA Tfjifftlgar^ wAmni J «efi ttpoa 
deck to y«9V ibat itpoty rendered Ibrover aieBiA* 
rabl9 |iy Ibet great p^val batile^ miadi ietniinali' 
ed witb Bgk much glory to Ibe Eaglisk aript, aai 
was tbo aoQiOQ wfaore tbe gaUaai Nekon lofik bi» 
lafii look of yifitory. 

Not long after passing this laape^ you anter tbe 
straits of Gibraltar, and see full before you 
those immense mountains Af rock^ called by the 
ancients the Pillars of Hercules, and whose 
beetling and towering summits look frowningly 
down upon the narrow strait, which forms the 
oply pal^ural sepc^a^ipn between 1;ii^o cpntinent^^, 
which are the very antipedes of eaeh other in all 
tjk^e ^Ifigiy^ii^a, x^mVPmU^ 4q4 ^Ofiial soisiiarts 
of life. At the foot of the huge rock upon the 
5»^58B§%F Sidg 0^ 1^^ f$yrait i^ % ^hgt^^ ftf b«ild- 

iiig^s ¥jiiQl>^frppih^ 9f§&t b§i|^t f^f tb^iBowr 
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ftfti^ft c^ the* gfowviiy tt()on which the gfeater part 
of* ttfem are buiit, ap^ai^, at fimt- sTght, like a 
sumXi afnf^ trditktef looftinfg Vilfog^d. I c^ttld 
seftfc^r piefrsti^ei aiys^that Wh«t appeaf^nl to me 
b«it & few steatt^^d h^vrsei^, couf<l possibly be an 
important possession, ^blcli h!Ad lie^n deputed 
by do^Mfewding naftotis, at so mMcli expeisse' of 
bl<»«4 and treasa^^y itf yeats- go'n^ by. 

Our Sardinian ^hdt inffo the' bay of Algeziras 
bidfortg the bfeidtfee, and Wbtking her way' along 
^onid a muMtude of Vessete 6f every nation, soon 
cU3t! arichdr beneath the fro^wUliig b^ittedes of 
CUbrallar. 

After e'oinitt'g to^ Ktfehbf i^ thie bay df Al^esirais, 
we "^'ete obiige<i^ t& r^MiCin ail' hour or two on 
bt)*rd the ressel before being allo^n^ed to g& on 
shore. It wfts ttBC'e^sary first to have out* pass- 
poH sent to th^ pfc'oper ailthorities for examina- 
tion', andal'sd to obtain a certificate of health, be- 
sidecr sundry other^ delays, of a like nature, all 
which, however, we had been prepared to expect, 
and df c'OWIr^ W&rtt enabled to bear patiently. 

At lengdi, e^dry indispensable preliminary hav- 
ing beew cdmplied' with, we werd permitted to 
\ftig»' the gate, aUhoaglv tlie presence of the 
Ametician Consul himself, who accompanied us 
f>dm the vessel, dnd who^d word ought to have 
beeil sufficient guarantee, that We came not upon 
finy ettl' errand,- ceUld not mak-e good our entrance 
iAto the toWn> ufitiia regular pdrmit to that effect 
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was produced. And this being accomplished, we 
were not slow ia making our way to the hotels 
where we were soon comfortably established^ 
once more within soiuadof the English tongue, and 
for a time, at least, to be accustomed to English 
habits and modes of living. 

Griffith's Hotel, at which we took lodgings, i» 
situated in the only large, regular street, which 
there is in the town, and which runs through its 
whole extent, parallel with the water. The ho- 
tel is in the same part of the town with the Ex-^ 
change; and stands at the entrance of a large 
square, extending for a considerable distance, 
where the public sales are made, and which, in 
fact, forms the chief thoroughfare of the place. 

The Exchange is a neat building, two stories^ 
in height, the secx>nd story being used aa a public 
library and reading room; and the broad flagstone 
pavement in front of the edifice is continually 
thronged with inviduals of almost every country^ 
name, and religion. 

It is indeed matter for constant amusement, 
merely to sit at the window of the hotel and look 
' out upon the street. Now you see the well- 
dressed, gentlemanly looking Englishman, pass-^ 
ing rapidly by, his handsome surtout buttoned 
comfortably round him; followed by the tc^rdier 
steps of the more indolent Spaniard, his cloak 
thrown carelessly over his shoulder, smoking his 
aigarro de papel, Sitid sauntering a,long w^hout 
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any apparent object in view, but to enjoy the 
thick atmosphere of smoke with which he id en- 
veloped. Next comes the Jew, with his long 
beard, coarse, slovenly dress, and little silk skull- 
cap just covering the top of his, head; while at 
his side is seen the tawny Moor, perhaps the 
disinherited lord of that soil, upon which he now 
treads a stranger, his venerable beard sweeping 
his breast, his white turban twisted around the 
head in oriental form, his pipe between his lips, 
and his loose flowing trowsers slightly tucked up 
above the ankle. 

I could never look upon these men without 
an involuntary feeling of compassion, as I could 
oflen seem to trace upon their countenances an 
expression of the sadness and regret, which, it is 
said, never cease to be felt by the descendants of 
that unfortunate race, once the undisputed pos- 
sessors of this fertile and beautiful clime. 

There are many, I doubt not, who would deem 
wholly superfluous such waste of compassionate 
feelings towards a barbarous people, who are 
only regarded by them in the light of relentless 
and lawless invaders of Spain, and whose expul- 
sion thence they consider but a kind of retribu- 
tive justice, not to be looked upon as calling forth 
commiseration or sympathy. But however plau- 
sible such an argument might appear at first 
view, it changes its complexion when the fact is 
remembered; that Spain^ at the period of its inva*- 

3«* 



Bion by the Moors, was in the possession o(Goiht» 
and Vandals, no less barbarous than themselves, 
who, having acquired the country by conquest, 
and having treated the inhabitants with the most 
severe cruelties, finally crossed the sea into 
Africa, and attacked the Moors. Being driven 
hack, and forced to abandon their unjust inva-^ 
sion, it was but a speeies of retaliation, naturally 
to be expected, that the victorious Moors should, , 
in their turn, attack the country of their invaders. 
And, after httving obtained, and kept in prosper* 
ous possession, this same country, for a space of 
five or six hundred years, their forced abandon- ^ 
mont of it at the last, when it hod become, through 
their own industry, a perfect garden of beauty, 
and was the cherished home of their afiectton and 
their pride, was surely deserving of pity, infidels 
though they were; and no Christian can, I think, 
fail to acknowledge their case a hard one^aUhougb 
he eouki not wish the eveot to have been other* 
wise than it really was. 

The females too, in Gibraltar, fiorm in app^ar^ 
nace an entire contract to each other* If the dt^ 
fereaee in garb between an English and Spanitfh 
gentleman is marked, how much more etrikingly 
is it so with the other sex; where the tasteful 
faney-hat, splendid ss^in doak^ and rich laeea of 
the English lady, are contrasted wiih tlie simple 
black dress, the graoeiul nmUUloj aadt!hefiutter^ 
ing fan, of the le0& showy, bnl far ttoce beantiM^ 
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Spaniard; or with the bright scarkt eloaks and 
hoods, trimmed with broad black velvet, which 
distinguish the lower order of PortugueBO women, 
who are 9een in the street al almost all hours of 
the da^^. 

Now when to these various eostumes, which 
meet your eje every time you look out at the 
window, you add the beauiiful sight of n^imerotirs 
regiments of English troops, uniformed in the 
most splendid manner, sometimes accompanied 
by ft»]l bands of music^ and which are constantly 
passing and repassing, I think you wiU^ allow 
that Gibraltar, small as it id, possesses temporary 
attractions for astranger of no' ordinary kind, — 
attra<^ions, which will only cease to please, when' 
the same scene of things shall have been too often 
repeated to retain any longer the power ta charm. 

The morning following oor arrival at Gibraltar, 
we took an early walk to the Alameda, which is 
more neatly ktid out, and exhibits more tastefol 
arrangement of ornam«nta, than any protnenade 
of the. kind I bad yet ^en in Spain. A part of 
it consists of the parade ground, with its beauti-' 
ful enclosure of bright flowers and Icrxuriant 
flirubbery ^ in which is mingled the alo^ with 
other exotic plants: of great beanty. Alleys^ bor- 
dwed with trees^, and seats fr^m space to space, 
render a pof tion of the grotind' deligfatfol as a 
pabHc walk, 

Advanotng by OBe of fheee alleye, at the left 
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of the broad, smooth esplanade, which constitutes 
the parade ground, we reached by far the most 
beautiful part of the Alameda. Here are seen 
several terraces, raised one above the other, and 
clothed with the gaj and brilliant blossoms of a 
countless variety of plants. Winding paths, bor- 
dered with hedges of the horse-shoe geranium in 
full bloom, led from terrace to terrace, and from 
one plantation to another, where the bright but 
evanescent hues of many flowers displayed then>- 
selves in beautiful variety, while every breath of 
air, which stirred among them, came forth laden 
with their sweet and delicious fragrance. 

Two little Chinese summer houses, embowered 
in shade, and the light fancy bridges which are 
thrown across little hollows in the grounds, add 
much beauty to the scene; and from the most 
elevated part of the terraces, the eye may rove 
unimpeded over the smooth surface of the bay, 
whitened with shipping, and up to the mountain- 
ous ridges of the Rock, and from thence across 
to its no less elevated rival upon the opposite side 
of the strait. 

Occupying a conspicuous spot in a part of the 
Alameda, is a kind of flat, square terrace; and in 
the centre of it is a stone mound, covered with 
ivy, which supports the pedestal of a colossal 
statue, representing Lord^Heathcote. Although 
this statue is extremely ordinary in its execution, 
it appears well in the midst of so much greei\ 
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foJiage, and particularly at a little distance. It 
possessed, to us, another attraction, in the strong 
resemblance which we could trace in it to General 
Washington. One might almost imagine, at first 
sight, that it was actually intended for Washing- 
ton, though an instant's reflection would bring to 
mind, that one of the last spots on earth, upoa 
which we might hope to see the image of that il- 
lustrious and venerated patriot, would be the 
pleasure groundaof an English garrison. 

Ample time had been allowed me to see every 
part of the Alameda, to my satisfaction, when the 
roll of drums announced the hour in which divine 
service was to be performed upon the parade 
ground, in presence of the soldiery, according. to 
established custom on Sunday mornings. We 
immediately descended to the esplanade, and sta- 
tioned ourselves beneath the trees on one side to 
await the approach of the troops. They soon 
marched into the parade ground in perfect order> 
to the enlivening music of the band; c^nd forming 
a hollow square, they assumed an attitude of 
fixed attention, and unbroken silence reignecl foi: 
some moments over the plain. 

During this time I had a full find perfect view 
of the different regiments, whose splendid and 
varied uniforms set them off to the best advan- 
tage. That of the Highland regiments was thet 
most peculiar and the most striking in its gener^ 
eff^^ct. The bright tartan kilt and cloak;^ and tho 



bcskified leg, lmr« At the kdee, afiiweetaeed, dt^ 
sight, the* seldierB of boaay Seotkittd; Bxti fh<^ 
vomentk aasociatien^, wbiehr elifig Id- fhe V^ 
Mmme ef a Hijghlafidev, eiueed me to look tipcm 
tkiB brilKant nmj of Highland troo^ #<f(!h i<»el^ 
hige of thrHRng interest. They we^ all picked- 
men, of healthy, sirong, muscular' appearand^; 
and the large Mack caps, wftlehr thief wore updnr 
ffveir heads, Were overshadowed by a pfofusiott' 
of long black fetfthers, whose mewrnful hire was 
relieved by thef disep red df a snrgle rich, heaivy 
pittine, placed at one side. 

Af length' the dead silence, whkh hiid prevuil^d 
around us, was bit>ken by the voicef of the clergy^ 
man,^-'«rendered peculiarly solemn by being heard' 
m the open atr. Kneeling before tn larger drtfM, 
wfiitlr served as an altar, he commenced reading 
(he beautrful ritual of the English Church, in which 
Cdl ptesettt appeared to^ join, and which ceftainly 
was calcuiated to* produce a* powerful and devo-^ 
tkmaf efi^ct upon- the mind in a aeene like this". 

So' soon as the prayers were concltided, the 
clear m>tes of the martial band again filled the* 
air, and the military part of the audience, resum* 
ing their litie of march, retired from the spot. 
Those, who stood by as" spectators of the service, 
soon after dispersed, inf various directions, leav-" 
tfig tl^e grouod unoccupied, escept by the senti-' 
titeis, who, stationed at theitrespective posts, paced 
bAckward' and fbtward with mfe^ured tread, api* 



S^teiog our iHtep^i ibriwgh jtba Ai ftmedi, we 

lDng»^ ^flMif rnA^i PpHil JBmtppi^ wbieh i^tm 

Africa. AH the way to the fmtAy tbp vmA Ueii 
tliyrpiigb ft 4Nii«$emeis ^f hpavlifid gMr^Aeni «nd 
temppp^ pjftntedy Itfce tii<^ Alameda, witk ^ri^y 
yMimlj of flower asfiisbnu^^ia ifidditiao i^ §^q¥w 
of «ying» tKee9 JM»a witii fruity mni an 4>0ca»«Md 
p§im tTpp pf Ipfty aiMi mt^e^ti^ bpifhL Th^ road 
was fenced in by a wall of coarse maai^nry^ ill 
e^rvm^fmiti^g with tb9 heoiily efth^iiiHrrpuilding 
Uniliif^ftp^. It w«9 bris^d ftt evpcy p^i with 
pif^^efi pf brokpo glftft9, vbiQb invi^ provp ma <^^ 
Cdi^Mii barrier ittgitip^ 4hp ^^t^o^t^ of wy ister^ 
l^ppr t^ xt^u^ «p9n bi^i |]«ighboi:'«) pr^mmt^ 

Onj^^Mfig Folnt Eucppa^ pi^ becpmues seor* 
iiibly J^wnre, tbdt i9«Afse<9 ftny tbingi ^ibofi 4>f mim^ 
o)^, fiPuM wre^t (ffibrftltar froyn tbp km4» pf ito 
ppfl9»ii0pfiP. Jpirtig«Atioo0 0( pf pdigipus p(ire«ig|tb, 
wbicb would baffle ^ hiima»L e^pit to pv^r^^oip 
tbpipa, may bp «epn on pU pidpp* Thp abelviag 
ip«)m, wbiob bo«nf} tbp promofitibpry) ar-p rtoaed 
spvpr«l £^t ^bP!^ tbp wpjtpr, find vpP9 the mis^ 
opfidivp lp4g«i, wbipb tbpy form one bpjtaw tbt» 
oti^pr, ftfp piftppd rppges of pj^noo^ with a eov«r« 
^.gftUp^ Ippdieg to ihmi. Cmnons, top^ «r» 
plftped Mppo pvpry prpminpjPt foud of itbo cltffir^ 
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witk which Enropa terminates on the northern 
side; and, upon looking up, you may see the dif- 
ferent signal towers, and open-mouthed batteries, 
which deiend the Rock, and the sentinels walking 
to and fro, and appearing like so many artificial 
figures, in the immense distance at which they 
are raised above you. 

All these powerful batteries combined, com- 
mand a full sweep of every part of the Mediter- 
ranean contiguous to Gibraltar; and it is indeed 
scarce possible that any fortifications whatever 
should be more strongly and impregnably con- 
structed. 

On returning to the town, we passed along by 
the batteries on the sea-side for the whole dis- 
tance; and after entering into a church, at which 
the services were scarce more than commenced, 
we returned to the hotel, as I supposed for the 
day. But in this I was mistaken; for, not long 
after I had seated myself iquietly in my room, we 
received a message from a friend, informing us 
that a party of gentlemen were about ascending 
to the excavations of the Rock, who desired the 
pleasure of our company. The opportunity was 
not to be lost, and we gladly accepted the invita- 
tion. Upon meeting the gentlemen of the party, 
we found, to our no small gratification, that they 
consisted almost entirely of American ship mas- 
ters, several of them intelligent, agreeable young 
Men. An English gentleman accompanied them, 
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ti merchant i^idingat Gibraltar, who entertained: 
feelings of kindaess> and good fellowship towards 
Americans generally, from havipg business asso** . 
ciations with many persons from the other side of.' 
the Atlantic. He had previously procured the.^ 
requisite permit, with •a serjeant of the garrison 
to bear us company, both as guide and guard in 
our journey through the bowels of the Rock. 

In the group of our merry fellow-countrymen, 
whose conversation carried our thoughts irresist* 
i%\y baek from a land of strangers to our own 
beloved home, we coounenced climbing up the 
side of the precipice. Following a steep acclivity 
from the town, we came to what is called Casde 
Gallery, where was a door locked upon the ont* 
side, but of which our guide had the key. This 
door being opened, we entered a narrow pass, 
which led to a long succession of galleries cot 
into the aolid rock, and which form, perhaps, one 
of the most astonishing specimens of human la^ 
bor and perseverance, that exists in the. world. 
The several galleries are pierced with loc^holes, 
very near together, in each of which is placed a 
cannon of considerable size;^ and the name of 
each gallery is painted in large letters upon its 
side. 

On arriving at Willis^ Gallery, we passed out 
to a large battery^ overlooking the bay; and from 
thence to Fairington's Battery, which stands at 
the edge <^ a tremendous precipice, looking down 
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upon the Mediterranean, above whose level th^ 
Rock here rises fourteen hundred feet, in a near- 
ly perpendicular line. As I gazed upon the 
awful gulf beneath iny feet, my very brain grew 
giddy; and yet ledge aAer ledge arose above ufk, 
in still increasing height. < 

Upon these ledges of rock, we saw innumera- 
ble monkies, sporting in the sun, and frisking 
from side to side in the gayest and most frolic- 
some mood. The existence of these monkeys at 
this particular spot, it being the only one in 
Europe where they are found in a wild state, has , 
given rise to much speculation. Many persons 
will not believe that they do exist, as you may 
frequently ascend the Rock without seeing them; 
and indeed I had more than once heard their ap- 
pearance spoken of as an idle flight of the imag- 
ination, which had no foundation in reality. I 
had an opportunity, however, of satisfying myself 
of the contrary. Even with the naked eye, they . 
were plainly visible, in great numbers, and the 
spy-glass which we carried with us left no manner 
of doubt that they were actually monkeys, many 
of them of very large size. I was glad to have 
an opportunity of seeing them, as after the con-, 
versations which I had heard, I felt no little xu- 
riosity upon the subject. 

After watching their gambols for some time, 
we re-entered the galleries; and descending a 
spiral stair-case^ reached Cornwallis' Hall. This 
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is a large square room, cut out of the rock, and 
coiitaining several loop holes, in which were sta- 
tioned cannons of enormous size. 

From thence we again ascended the stairs to 
Saint George's Hall, which is the highest of the 
excavations, and is sometimes resorted to by par- 
ties of gentlemen, as a place of amusement. 
This hall, like all the others, is furnished with a 
strong battery; and a spiral stair-case leads from 
it to the outside of the rock, where, standing 
upon the roof of the hall, you may look down to 
the depth of a thousand feet below you. 

The3e wonderful excavations, which are the 
astonishment of every beholder, and which only 
could have been produced by a degree of labor 
and expense almost inconceivable, are considered 
by military men of very little service as fortifica- 
tions; and indeed the danger is not a trifling 
•one, that the explosion of the cannons may prove 
destructive to those who fire them, either by the 
concussion of the air only, or by bringing down 
a portion of the rock in which they are placed. 

These guns were fired in salute a short time 
since, on occasion of the arrival of the Duke of 
Buckingham in Gibraltar. The efibct must 
have been beautiful to the eye of a spectator; but 
it is much to be lamented that no really useful 
purpose should have been answered by the ex- 
penditure of so much toil, and time, and wealth, 
fls must have been employed in these works, 
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which} after aU| are looked upon as mere maeterB 
of curiosity^ and regarded as ralher a useleBS, if 
not absurd) achievement. 

Once mote entering Saint George's Hall, we 
retraced our steps through the gaUertes, manj of 
them extremely wet and damp, from the coUeo- 
tion of vapor Which hung upon the walk and fell 
in large drops Upon the floor beneath; and upon 
again emerging into the open air, we to<^ the 
path which led us to Bruce's Farm, so called^ 
which is a pleasant spot, and a grateful resting 
place after the fatigue of passiog through the ex'- 
cavattons. The house is a neat one, and has a 
very pretty garden attached to it, laid out in ter- 
races. 

There we partook of a simple collation, and 
f ematned sufficiently long to rest ourselves, and 
thus prepare for the renewed exertions, which 
must be made, to reach the top of the Rock. To 
my surprise, however, I found that all the gentle- 
men who accompanied us, without exception, 
were quite too weary to proceed, and announced 
their intention of going no farther. iKdding 
them, Iherelore, a cordial farewell, with hearty 
wishes, for their safe return to our mutual coun- 
try, we turned our faces towards the path leading 
to the Signal Tower, determined not to be <M8- 
couraged from our object, unless by some more 
powerful motive than mere fatigue. 

A steep, toilsome ascent leads to the Signal 
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Toiv^Vy whiob^ is - situated upon one of the most 
jel^vated po^kitt ^ th» fBock; and within it is 
placed a telegraphy whieh connmaicatea with 
^Qothav a| Uie foot of the mouataifi) aad the sen- 
tinels are thus enabled to give instant notice to 
the town of any approaohing^ peril*. 
' At tbta spot ft vast and mom magoifieent view 
bur9t8 npen the aigbt. M 000 side of the Rock, 
which rises perpendicutoly in lerr^c grandeur, 
aore seen the beautiliil waters of the. Mediterra- 
Aeani stretobing out far aiad wtde, thair blue ex- 
l>liABe-MBruffled'foy the pla^r o£ a single zephyr, 
and deeping in ttttdidturbed tranquillity , forgetful 
i>f thoae raging tempests^ which may so soon 
horeak the peaceful calnii eauae the angry billows 
to aria^ in their mighl, and ehange the now beau- 
vteewa scene into cme of hodrroi: and dismay. 

On the oth^ hand the long boundless Atlantic 
sfMreads out ita aiaooth surfaco: to the passing 
breesey untouehfid by its power^ except aa an oc- 
caaaiDnal ripple bonnda playfully along the apark- 
bng water; while froiBrthe raat height at whieh 
;yott are elevatedi the slupsin the harbor appear 
acaree flB»re than a minac fleet of children's 
boata; attd the atrcongly, fortified garrison, which 
.liea at your feet, dwtodlea away to. the same com- 
parative littlenesB. 

But. beyond^ on either side, the linitleaa ex- 
tent (tf two vast contineats dieplaya itself before 
the ,eye^ whiob may diaoero: wmky a cnltivated 
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field, and unfruitfal plain, saccessively YWtyiing 
the scene, together with fkr-off yillages and pop^ 
ulous towns, distinctly visible for many leagues 
around, and mingling at last wkb the distant ho* 
rizon. 

Such is a feebfe and very inadequate descrip- 
tion of the splendid prospect from the top of the 
Rock, upon which I could not but gaze in speech** 
less delight and admiration. 

At the Signal Tower we obtained another 
guide, and once more descending, passed throagb 
a gate into a path, which conducts to Michael's 
Cave, a hollow formed by nature in the Rock. 
Entering the mouth of the cave^ you find your- 
self in a large hall, extremely wet and muddy 
under foot; and from whence dark passages lead 
downwards to an unknown extent. We descend^ 
ed for a short distance to view the various petri- 
factions, which are formed there, many of wMck 
resemble, in no small degree, difierent forms in 
architecture. We were not tempted, however, to 
pursue the dark chilly passage very far; and ao 
cordingly returned to the outer path, which led us 
up another precii^tous height to the stone tower, 
called O'Hara's FoHy, built upon one of the 
highest pinnacles of the Rock. This tower, as 
its name sufficiently denotes, was adapted to no 
useful purpose ; and having been scathed by 
Hghtning when about half completed, it wasabaiK 
doned to the mercy of wmd and storok The 
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view from it is evqn more magnificent and exten- 
sive than that from the Signal Tower, although 
essentially the same. 

Desceading once again, we passed Douglas^ 
Cave, a much smaller natural cavern than the 
one we had entered, and finally reached what is 
called the Mediterranean road. At the com- 
mencement of this pathway is a flight of broad 
steps^ leading in a zigzag direction down the face 
of the cliff, — -the whole road in fact having been 
cut in the outside surface of it. In one place it 
was necessary to cut a gallery through in order 
to pass; and in many other places the descent is 
even painfully abrupt. 

About half way down the Rock is the Jewish 
burying ground, where we stopped a few mo- 
ments for rest. Several striking peculiarities 
marked this burying ground. It had no enclo- 
sure whatever, and instead of a turf clad mound, 
and erect grave-stones, there was placed upon 
each grave a single marble slab, much in form of 
a cofiin, upon which is the inscription in Hebrew 
letters. The effect is altogether singular and cu- 
rious. 

Another long, steep declivity at length brought 
us to Point Europa; and, after an absence of five 
hours, nearly every moment of which we had 
been upon our feet, independent of our early walk 
to Europa, we reached the hotel once more,, 
weary in limb^ though amply repaid for all but 
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toil and trouUe ia aecomi^lishiag the excurfuoa^ 
by the pleasure ^ehich it had afforded us. 

Upon reaching Gibraltar, we had determined, 
if posaible, to etart for Malaga on Monday,, or, 
at farthest, Tuesday. Biit^ on inquiry, we were 
assured y thai it wouhi be nothing short of mad- 
ness to attempt going by land, on account of the 
terrible state of the roads; and, as the wind blew 
freshly into the harbor, no vessel could put out 
to sea, and we were therefore obliged to w^ 
with patience, until wind and tide should be more 
favorable to ua. In the meantime, our length- 
ened stay was rendered very pleasant to us by 
the considerate kindness and attentive hospitality 
of several American families residing at the Bock. 
Many hours passed delightfully away in their 
society, which might otherwise have hung heavi- 
ly on our hands, while waiting in constant expeo- 
tatiott of ea opportunity to emibaxk for Malaga. 

On the morfting of Monday, I took a pleasant 
walk to the neutral ground, which is a level tzaot 
of (and between Gibraltar and San Roque, a small 
Spanish town, frequently resorted to by piatties 
of pleasure from the English garrison. I saw 
little here to remark, exeept another burisl place 
of equally singular appearance with the Jewish 
one, which I had aeen tiie day before, though 
vety different ia fbrm. The grains were all 
romided above the surface of the groundgitifi true; 
but tbe mounds thtNi focm^ were tKanposed of 
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mortar, and upon them were placed scallop ahells, 
laid ill even and regular lines so as entirely to 
corer the grave. What the motive can be, for a 
custom so singular, I cannot coiyecture. If it 
were merely for embellishment, I should think 
many other expedients might have been adopted 
to produce the effect, of much greater beauty, 
and accomplished at less expense of time and 
trouble. 

Another pleasant walk was afforded me by a 
visit to the Civil Hospital and the Military Li- 
brary. The former is a small, but extremely 
convenient, establishment. Good order reigns 
throughout, and every arrangement seems to have - 
been made for the comfort of its inmates. This 
hospital was established by private charity; and 
may well be looked upon with honest self-gratu- 
lation by the generous individuals, who were in- 
strumental in affording so quiet and comfortable 
a home for the needy, the sick, and unfortunate. 

The Military Library is tasteful and coinmo- 
dious in its arrangements, and is possessed of 
every convenience for the purposes of reading 
and study, in addition to copious stores of well 
selected books. 

Both these buildings are situated upon the 
elevated part of the town, where are several de^ 
lightfully located dwelling-houses, surrounded by 
beautiful gardens and fragrant orange groves. 

Haviog waited a full week in the vain hope of 
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a ehaoge of wind, and seeing no present prospect 
that our wishes in this respect would be gratified, 
we determined to risk all the danger of a land 
passage to Malaga; which we were the more 
willing to do from the assurances of several per- 
sons who had recently travelled the road, that 
the accounts given of its bad condition were 
much exaggerated, and the actual dangers of 
travelling over it very trifling. 

Without farther delay, therefore, we prepared 
for our departure from Gibraltar. 



LETTER XXI. 

Son Roque^— Modes of TraTe]ling.>^The Gaadiaro. — ManiWa. 
— ^Estepona.— Watch Towers.<— ManreUa.-— Fuengirola. 

Having engaged horses, for our journey to 
Malaga, of a Spaniard residing at San Roque, it 
became convenient for us to pass the night there, 
in order to set off before sun-rise the next morn- 
ing. Towards evening, therefore, (Tuesday, 
February 9th.), taking a caleche at Gibraltar, we 
bade a final adieu to the Bock; and arossing the 
neutral ground, proceeded to San Roque, nearly 
the whole distance being along the sea beach, 
dashed by the waters of the Atlantic, flowing up 
into, the bay ofAlgeziras. The rapid pace 5 at 
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which we drove^ soon brought us to the village^ 
and the inn at which we were to lodge. There a 
supper was served in the Spanish style; and so 
long had I been habituated to the mode of cook- 
ing in Spain, and to the simple manners of the 
people, that I experienced no small degree of sat- 
isfaction on finding myself among them once 
more, and hearing again the melodious accents 
of the Castilian tongue. At an early hour after 
supper I retired to bed; and at five o^clock the 
following morning was fully prepared for the jour- 
ney before me. 

The only practicable mode of going from S^n 
Roque to Malaga by land is upon the back of 
horses or mules, as there is no suitable road by 
which to travel in carriages. Indeed, in the 
mountainous regions of the kingdom of Granada, 
through which our journey now lay, the trans- 
portation of merchandize, as well as travelling, is 
almost universally upon the back of animals. It 
is much the case every where in Spain, but par- 
ticularly so ih this part of it, where, on the one 
hand, the construction of good roads would re- 
quire an enormous expenditure of money, and on 
fhe other hand, neither the taste of the people 
nor the condition of the country has called for 
such an expenditure. Nothing can exceed the 
rude and singular manner in which a mule or 
horsQ ishere equipped for the purpose of carrying 
;^ a female upon his back. In the place of a sad* 
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die, is used a singular looking frame called 
xamua. That part of it, which goes- across the 
mule's back, is in form of the lower part of a cross 
bedstead, and opens and shuts io precisely the 
same way. The upper part forms a sort of chair, 
with a broad leather band to support the back, 
and a narrower one at each side for the arms ;*^ 
and instead of a stirrup, a small piece of wood is 
80 fixed as to serre all the purposes^ of a foot 
board. After the xamua is firmly fastened upon 
the animal, a soft cushion or pillow is placed 
on his back, within the frame, and the whole ap* 
paratus is thus rendered far more easy, safe, and 
convenient than a common side saddle, although 
It is certainly in no smaller degree uncouth and 
clumsy in appearance. 

The xamua, such as I have described it, is 
often very handsomely finished; and may be made 
to resemble perfectly an arm chair, with stufied 
back, side, and cushion, and with coverings of 
colored morocco. But the plainer and more sim^* 
pie kind is much more common. 

Behold me then seated on my xamua, on the 
back of a smart mule; having no bridle where-" 
with to manage him, but instead of it, a single 
cord fastened around his neck, and attached at 
the mouth to a sort of head-stall. The guide, 
however, saves me all trouble on that score, 
by taking the end of the cord in his hand, 
iand thus leading the mule along beside him> 
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^re^ablj to the castom of the country. 
For the first two leagues after leaTing San 
Ro<iue, we passed over a continual succession of 
hills and valleys almost entirely uncultivated, and 
abounding with great quantities of palmUas^ 
although the soil is capable of yielding an abun- 
dant and valuable harvest, if properly improved. 
Soon after the sun arose, I began to have a real- 
izing sense of the dangerous state of the road, 
which I had been so frequently warned of before 
leaving Gibraltar, by coming to the top of a steep 
hill, down which it seemed to me impossible we 
could ride,without the greatest risk of breaking our 
necks. The whole declivity, from top to bottom, 
was covered with large stones and rocks, many of 
them loose, and separated by deep tracks or gul- 
leys, apparently in every direction. I supposed, 
of course, that the guide would request me to 
dismount here and walk to the foot of the hall ; 
but instead of doing so, he gave the bridle into 
my hand, urging me, at the same time^ upon no 
account to attempt controlling the mule, but to 
let him fbllow his own course. This advice I 
reluctantly adhered to, though in consequence of 
it, expecting to be precipitated headlong among the 
sharp pointed rocks around me . But to my great 
surprise, the sagacious animal soon picked out a 
mnali, narrow path, which had escaped my no-^ 
tice, and pursuing tt with the utmost caution 
n'mong the loose -and often fa&ing stones, brought 
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me safelj to the bottom in a much shorter iktae 
than I could possiblj have reached it by my own 
guidance. In sereral places, where the path wac^ 
very steep and slippery, he would place his hoofs 
closely together, and thus slide down, recovering 
his foot-hold immediately upon finding himself 
on firmer and more even ground. Afler such a 
display of almost reasoning prudence and cau^ 
tion on the part of the faithful animal that bore 
me, I dismissed all fear of danger, and often, dur- 
ing the day, rode down hills quite as bad if not 
worse, with much less apprehension than I have 
many times experienced on perfectly level ground. 

The weather at this time was beyond measure 
delightful, and reminded me continually of one of 
our mildest spring days at home. The little birds 
were singing melodiously, as they flew from spray 
ta spray, and a beautiful variety of wild flowers 
and heath blossoms were springing up around us 
and beneath our feet. Occasionally we were ac^ 
costed by a passing traveller with the simple sal- 
utation which bade us ^ go with God,' and which 
always sounds agreeably to my ear, and possesses 
a never-tiring charm, notwithstanding the almost 
infinite number of times I have heard the same 
words repeated. 

Among the several persons whom we met, one 
group aflforded me no little amusement. While 
riding along I had observed a borrico of very 
small size approaching us at a distance, and as it 
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«lr^w near, behold! the panniers with Ivhich the 
poor Kttle animals are laden, were filled with 
iiuinan beings, to the number of five or six. In 
one pannier sat a young woman of very decent 
appearance, with a small infant in her lap; and 
the other one was occupied by three or four little 
V^hildren, all of them seeming nearly of a size, 
and the whole band, mother and all, singing 
loudly in chorus, their faces expressive of the 
utmost contentment and happiness, while the pa- 
tient little donkey trudged sleepily along beneath 
fais singular burthen. Our guide told me that it 
was no unusual sight to see whole families trav- 
elling in this manner, from place to place, either 
for recreation or other purposes. 

At the distance of two leagues and a half from 
San Roque, we reached the river Guadiaro, which 
is commonly but a small stream easily forded. 
Now, however, it had swelled to a deep, rapid 
torrent, and we were obliged to cross it in a large 
ferry-boat. Before crossing it, we were delayed 
•sometime, in order that our baggage might un- 
^lergo a thorough search, by an insolent and in- 
toxicated custom-house agent, who afforded us 
considerable vexation and trouble. It was the 
^rst time that I had ever met with any imnoyance 
of the kind, since entering Spain, and I was there- 
fore not in the least prepared to expect being call- 
ed upon to dismount, aor very patient at the long 
dud unnecessary detention thus occasioned us. 
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This man was only the second Spaniard whom I 
had ever seen in the least degree intoxicated; 
and I b^eve I may say the very first one, who 
had conducted towards us in any other than a 
cirii and proper manner. Unluckily for the 
aduaneroj a lieutenant, who commanded the guard 
stationed at this spot, came up in the midst of 
our controversy, and silenced the fellow at once 
by a severe reprimand, and by threatening to 
make complaint of him to his superiors if he dared 
again to use such improper language to travellers, 
and put them to so much unnecessary trouble, — 
by no means called for in the fulfilment of his 
ofiicial duties. 

Passing the Guadiaro, we pursued our way to 
the Venta de Guadiaro, a lone house by the road 
aide, where we alighted and partook of some re* 
fresbment, amusing ourselves at the same time 
with the merry jokes and light-hearted mirth of a 
numerous party, who had arrived at the venta 
just before us, and were enjoying a simple meal 
of fried fish and bread, and a bota of wine, with 
unusual glee. We remained here a short time 
only, being anxious to reach our place of destina- 
tion before evening. 

In the^course of our journey we had approach- 
ed gradually nearer the high mountains, which 
we had seen upon our left after leaving San 
Roque; and as gradually the lofty summit of the 
Rock of Gibraltar faded from our view, until it 
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appeared but a single blue speck in the distant 
horizon. As we rode from the Venta de Guadi- 
4uro, we came in sight of the village of Manilva, 
which is situated upon an eminence forming part 
of the long snow-topt chain of the Sierra Ber- 
4xieja. We did not pass through Manilva; but 
leaving it upon our left, descended from among 
the hills, over which we had been slowly winding 
for the whole day, and continued our journey 
«long upon the sea beach. 

Here my attention was constantly occupied by 
the great number of fishermen, who crowded the 
beach from day to day, many of them busily en- 
gaged in drawing in their nets, or arranging 
their boats, while various groups of their more 
indolent, or perhaps wearied, companions were 
sleeping on the sand, or seated around a roaring 
0re, whose broad glare contrasted strongly with 
the swarthy, sun-burnt features and half naked 
forms surrounding it ; or which lay scattered 
about upon the beach, apparently sunk in most 
profound repose. Sometimes I saw troops of 
children, with only just covering enough to save 
them from complete nudity, rolling around in 
the sand, or basking in the sun, with no em- 
ployment whatever^ although many of them were 
large, strong looking lads, quite old enough to 
be employed in some useful and profitable occu- 
pation. 

We reached the Posada de la Paz, at Estepon^j 
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a town about two leagues from Mnattira, just at 
dark; and ilere remained fbr llie niglit. 

For five leagaea after leaving fistepona) jou 
iifeet with nb viUage, nod no hoose where fou mny 
Mfst, e^ccefit n ^maii vento, idio«rt hnlf way between 
Bfttepona and the town of MftrteUa. The eetm- 
trj, for nearly the whole dbtancef ts ^Ireffly, and 
destitcKe of cnhivntion; bat the roads leada^ lot 
many miles, along the sea beiieh, and the mooot- 
ony of the scene is thus agreenbly varied. Dark 
groups of fishermen, like thoM I had remarked 
in our joorney of yest&rdoy, continned at tim^s to 
appear, and beguiled ine of many an otherwise 
weary hour. 

All along the ooast, at Intervals, ore erected 
wateh towers, whose original eMablisbment is 
generally attributed to the M^rti. These tow- 
ers are solid, and^ for the mo^ part, perfectly 
round; and being intended only^s observfilories, 
or plttces ftotn which to look out upob the aci^acent 
covntry, appettr mote Kke monuments of Ibi^ner 
days, than as if appropyielted to nny preSidtit use. 
There is neither door or stair-^nse by whith p«6t- 
-Aot^ maty gb in t&nd o<ft', aind the ^rity mode of 
emmflce isthr^ngh a Mf4fndoWiyifOre<(han%«dfWHy 
iiptolhe tiop iflf flie loWidr, an^'Wtvkli is toaohed 
by tfiigans of a rdp^ l«dd6r. <^ifig tonho %Ml- 
-tvifljferii trade, ' Which 'in >citrW«d ^oft' to great %»t%At 
in this region, a guard is stationed at most ^the 
%6mtBj Who ibhtib^s « wmSk fllAMMd^d^ cot- 



tage cloie at luand, md whoss lloty it is to keep 
a lyatchfy ejre u^on aH tiravidltftrs, and to satisfy 
iumseir tliat ao frohibit^ goods are tran^otrted 
Aom plaee ^ ^aoe. Jftdgiag; fl'QBi ttve Uttle 
(nmbto given us in passing tiiese stattiHtiS) how- 
ever, I ishould ioMigiae ^bat the conirabundiiiu 
might easily evade the law 'without mtMSh fear of 
det6<9tion; and, iiideed, Ibe {ira^tiee seems to be 
universal to beslour a trifling gratnity upon the 
ignard, and i^s bay off any scrutiny into \yhat 
>pass«s tmdet h4s ^yo. The presence idf these 
rmen, however ^ undonbtedly cheeks the evil aris* 
ling ilrotn law^lcss ^t^e ^ lessening its extent; 
and tfaey also s^rv% auseAil parposte in keeping 
tliis>coastry free ftom rofob^rs^ and thusguardiag 
not oaty the pttl»}ic revenue, but the persons and 
'property of privntft individotds irom «ttoh ruthless 
depredators. 

Upon'appvoaohing Marvella, tihe aspect of the 
•oonntry Ganges, and oultvvated fields again ap- 
^ar^ to indicate tfafo abode of aaen and of hnxnati 
induistry. An mpotteiit ailide of eakare here 
^{9d«stetB of sugar-^ane, wfakh Nourishes in this 
neighlxivbGiod as :weli ^as in Axnerioa. We passed 
n hnrge 'plaalation*of^it, on our^iall^ jost b«f<»e on- 
-lomg Maivella) a smati tiawn situatodineiit ti»e 
sosHdiDre, aod^centatning ^abott eleven dnindtwd 
kilfabtents, many ^af whom ^re tprincipdly an- 
gsfsd^n^MMry. 

i|hKo«igh tte lovn^wittout'Stoppitiig) wo 
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continued along the sea coast, and directly at the 
water's edge. A brisk shower of rain came up 
during the afternoon; but wrapping myself closely 
in my cloak, I suffered no inconvenience from it, 
and the sun soon coming out from the clouds, and 
shining with powerful heat, dispelled entirely 
every trace of our recent wetting. After pro- 
ceeding for some ^distance upon the shore, we 
suddenly turned off to the left, and ascended 
among the mountains. Mere the scene was 
changed indeed. From the wide expanse of 
water, which had lain spread out before us for so 
many leagues, and upon whose strand the sound 
of many a fisher's voice was heard, our eyes now 
ranged over a succession of lofty hills and deep 
valleys, buried in the most profound and even 
fearful solitude; for, in such a country, who could 
look around him without some slight feeling of 
uneasiness, to view a thousand dark hollows and 
rocky crevices, in which the treacherous robber 
might lie concealed, ready to rush out upon his 
defenceless prey ? Few spots are better adapted 
by nature, than those over which we were now 
passing, for deeds of the kind, so lone, so seclud- 
ed, so far from any human aid, which could avail 
aught in the hour of peril. But it is in appear- 
ance only, that these solitudes are now particu- 
larly dangerous. A long period of time has elaps- 
ed since any instance of robbery has here taken 
place. The few travellers who journey in thit 
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directioQ are not general!/ of a class to hold out 
aufScient temptation for plunder; and those^ who 
are of that description, never travel unarmed, a 
circumstance which renders the attempt to rob 
them too hazardous to be lightly incurred. 

The path, which we now pursued, and which 
led into the deepest defiles of the mountains, was 
extremely narrow and circuitous, often approach- 
ing in its abrupt windings to the very verge of 
frightful precipices, some of them several hundred 
feet in depth. It required, I will assure you, no 
small degree of jesolution to remain fixed upon 
the back of my mule, as he traversed this peri- 
lous foot-path within a single inch of the terrific 
abyss, to plunge into which would be instant and 
unavoidable destruction, and with a towering wall 
of rock at the other side of the path-way, which 
prevented the possibility of seeking safety in that 
direction, should the animal make a false step 
and fall. The entire confidence, however, which 
I felt in the security of his footing, and the know- 
ledge that an accident of this kind is unknown 
even in these wild regions, gave me courage to 
persevere; and fixing my eyes firmly upon the 
rode before me, and holding fast by my xamuOf 
I endeavored as much as possible to forget the 
dreary precipice over whose brink I was pass- 
ing, although I could not shut my eyes to the fact, 
that in many places the path was so exceedingly 
narrow as to prevent the mule from placing both 
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feet down upon a level, and he was thus obliged 
to push himself along in a manner entirely inde- 
scribable, but which the sagacious creature knew 
to be the only one consistent with safety. 

But the scenery around us was not always of 
so frightful a nature, though necessarily wild and 
uncultured. A constant variety of mountain 
and valley met our view as we journeyed along; 
and at times a broad and rapid stream impeded 
our progress, which, traced to its original size, 
proved nothing more than a small rivulet, and 
while flowing down from the hill in summer with 
murmur almost unheard, swells in winter to a 
violent torrent, sweeping every thing before its 
resistless current, and incapable of being forded 
with safety. In the month of February, however, 
the waters of these floods, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, are sufficiently shallow to be easily 
crossed in this manner. Still, the rapidity with 
which they flow is apt to occasion a sensation of 
giddiness, particularly if the stream is a broad 
one; and I more than once came very near losing 
my balance, as the stubborn and unmanageable 
beast, which I rode, made a full halt in the midst 
of the water to drink; and it was only by shutting 
my eyes, that I could avoid that peculiar swim- 
ming of the head, which is always produced by 
the sight of a swiflly gliding stream. 

Towards the approach of evening we emerged 
from the hills, and a steep d^pcent brought us to 
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a plain, in the midst of which is a small village, 
called Fuengirola, having a mountain of the same 
name in its vicinity; and here we finished our 
journey for the day. 
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On our arrival at Fuengirola, we felt heartily 
glad to find a place of shelter and refreshment 
after a fatiguing journey of nine leagues. This 
mode of travelling, however, I found less tiresome 
than I had imagined it to be, and indeed much 
less so than the calesa or tartanoj the only other 
popular means of conveyance in Spain. 

At the venta where we lodged, we found no 
food of any description, not even bread; but we 
had fortunately purchased a cony from a hunter 
whom we met among the mountains, in the anti- 
cipation that we might have need of it; and hav- 
ing also obtained some rice and a stock of bread 
in the village, we were soon served with a smok- 
ing dish of delicious guisadoy which afforded us 
an ample and satisfactory repast. The people 
who kept the venta seemed very honest and oblig- 
ing, and made all diligence to answer the de- 
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inandi^ of a perfect dirong of muleteers and othef 
travellers, who Ootnpletely filled eyftry part of the 
kitchen, and continued to arrive in increasing 
numbers. We had our supper prepared in a pri- 
vate apartment, at the voluntary suggestion of the 
hostess, who spared no pains that we should be 
comfortably accommodated, and consigned to us 
as attendants two pretty young girls, of quiet 
and modest demeanor. 

I have remarked during the whole of our jour- 
ney from San Roque, that the females, generally 
speaking, are extremely pretty, and very many 
of them strikingly beautiful. In passing through 
several of the villages, I scarcely saw a female 
face that I did not involuntarily turn to look upon 
a second time and to admire. The peculiar pale- 
ness, which characterizes the Spanish complexion 
generally, I very rarely observed in these re-^ 
gions, where there is so great a mixture of the 
Moorish cast of feature, as well as color of the 
skin. On the contrary, those features, that more 
particularly attracted me by their beauty, although 
dark in hue nearly to swarthiness, were bright 
and blooming to an unusual degree, and graced 
with teeth of pearly whiteness, eyes and hair of 
brilliant black, the whole countenance admirably 
corresponding with a figure, which many a city 
belle might regard with an envious eye. 

One of the young girls at the inn, however, 
was the reverse of this description, having a-akin 



delicately wbitO; blue eyes'^ and light hair. She 
was remarkably pretty notwithstanding, and made 
up for any deficiency of bloom and animation of 
countenance by a sweet expression of gentleness 
and good temper. 

A night of deep repose succeeded to the day 
of wearisome travel, which I had sustained ; — 
nnd before light the next day we were again on 
the way towards Malaga. On descending into 
the large kitchen to take chocolate by the fire, 
before our departure, we found not only its floor, 
but that also of the stable adjoining, strewn 
thickly over with muleteers, all of them fast asleep, 
and, as usual, with no softer bed than a single 
coarse blanket. Habit, however, renders almost 
any privation endurable, and daily toil soflens to 
the weary frame even a pallet of stone. 

The first part of our journey was chill and 
comfortless, being along the sea-coast, and a 
thick, heavy mist enveloping every object. By 
degrees, however, the weather changed com- 
pletely, and in a few hours became warm and de- 
lightful. After continuing upon the shore for 
some miles, ^we once more turned off among 
mountain precipices, and dangerous path ways, 
but where the scenery was extremely beautiful. 
The hill sides were here clothed with cultivation, 
green with trees and herbage, and irrigated by 
innumerable rivulets; and occasionally, from the 
top of a precipitous descent, we beheld a delight- 

24 
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ful vMej at 09r feet, covered witk forests of al-* 
inoad, fig, and olire trees^ from among, whose 
shade might he seen peeping out « neat white 
cottage, with perhaps a luxuriant gK>ve of orange 
or lemon trees near it, the ripened £ruit hanging 
from every bough. 

Entering and passing through £lmitta, a vil- 
lage situated among the hills, wit hastened our 
progress onwards over a heathy and rocky soU, 
gaining and losing sight of the ocean at intervals. 
At length, just hefbre. reaching the little village 
of TorremolifUM, we ca<ne within view of Malaga, 
which remained visible lor the remainder of 
the way. 

At Torrenolinos, wishing to procuce some re- 
freshments, aod seeing no potrnda at hand, we 
ventured to enquire for what we wanted at » 
small shop, where eggs eiid bread were placed at 
the window for sale. The master of the house, 
who came to the door^ very kindly urged us to 
slight and come in, while bis wife should prepare 
ufi some eggs, which, with fresh breads was every 
thing his humble mansion afforded. Accepting 
his invilatioa, we entered the house, aad found the 
only large apartment that it contained occupied a^ 
a village school. A little room a^^oiningit served 
as a sitting parlor, and a secondy of equally smsfi 
size, was uiKed as a kitchen. Long beoiebes, fiUed 
with chubby children, w.ere plaoed around the 
large apartment, aada door beiAg opaaupona 
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greiui grass plal M tbe back €iCtb& h^use^ I saw 
several more chiWcea^. with tiveir booka in their 
ftands> seated np^m the grass in the sun, and all 
dtudyiog aloud in chorus^ as were) also the smaller 
onea Mrlthia doors. Around the room were 
huog fool'd capa and similac owrious articles of 
punishment ; — such as. thfe picture df a large 
ass, with these wocds printed beneath it in capital 
letters-, ^tn^yiyo somoe A)a,' (you and I are two) 
and oiher equally applicable lAscriptioxks^ The 
transgressing child, who was obliged to wear this 
diisgrticeful badge pinaed to hls^ back, and thus 
stand up before the whole school to be pointed at 
in scorn, ooasideted it a much heavier punish- 
ment to bear than a whipping would bo, however 
severe, and the master waa thius spared the ne- 
cessity of chastising his pupils in any other man- 
ner than by mortifying their pride, a punishment 
probably called for with much less frequency, than 
if he bad made use of blows to keep them in order . 
I waa much anoMised and gratified by the haTf 
hour spent in this little school^ and with ita kind- 
Jbeafted teaehers, who treated ua with the most 
open hospitality, placing before ua every refresh- 
ment which their limited means allowed them, 
and refusing at last to accept of any remuneration 
until absolutely forced upon them. They begged 
us H parting tel remember, should we ever again 
pass that way, that their house was at our dis- 
posal; — or, to use their owj^ emphatic expression, 
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* esta uited en su casa,' so familiar to the ear of 
eyery person, who has travelled ia Spain. 

Another small village, called Churriana, and 
several farm bouses, with rich gardens attached 
to them, lay. between Torremolinos and Malaga; 
and the road sometimes passed tbrongh groves of 
trees and hedges of aloes and green shrubbery. 
Upon the high hills, which rose back of the city, 
we could plainly discern forests of almond and fig 
trees, and an immense quantity of vines, at pre> 
sejit not only stripped of their fruit, but pruned 
of the branches also, the main root alone being 
)efl a few inches above the ground. In front of 
the city, and stretching far and wide beyond it, 
is the broad, beautiful bay of Malaga, affording a 
sheltered, safe, .and convenient harbor even for 
ships of war. 

We reached the posada, at which our journey 
ended, early in the aflernoon, and the remainder 
of the day I devoted to needful rest. 
" At Malaga, as well as at Gibraltar, we were 
favored with the society of several very intelli- 
gent and agreeable fellow-countrymen; as indeed 
where is the city in Europe, in which an Ameri- 
can may not always find those, whom he can 
proudly and cordially acknowledge as the sons of 
that great and favored Republic, which gave him- 
self birth ? And whose children, however widely 
they may be scattered abroad on the face of the 
earth, still look to her as the only home of their 
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afiecttons, and are bound to each other by ties, 
which no change of clime or lapse of years can 
break or unloose. 

The objects of curiosity to a stranger, in visit- 
ing Malaga, are few; and the city itself, although 
most charmingly situated, and highly flourishing 
as a commercial place, is any thing but handsome. 
The streets are very narrow, dirty, and irregular; 
and the houses generally are of ordinary appear- 
ance. There are, still, some few churches and 
other buildings of considerable interest, among 
which the Cathedral claims the first place, as in- 
deed it is the only edifice of much architectural 
note. 

This church is divided into three large naves, 
by grouped columns; and the floor is inlaid with 
squares of red and white marble. The choir, 
situated in the midst of the church, contains 
stalls, and various ornamental figures of saints in 
wood, very beautifully^ carved in has relief and 
sculpture. There are likewise contained in the 
choir some good pictures. 

The chapel of Saint Francis encloses two very 
splendid mausoleums of marble, to the memory 
of two bishops of Malaga, each bearing a long 
inscription in Latin. 

The chapel of the Incarnation is of much 
beauty. The altar is adorned with a great variety 
of rich and valuable marbles of the country, and 
with well executed sculptures in white marble. 

24* 
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At each side of the chapel is a maixBoIeuin; the 
one of alabaster, erected to Don Bernardo Man- 
rique, represents a statue of that prelate, kneel- 
ing in the attitude of prayers before a crucifix; 
the other to Don Joseph de Molinar, also bears 
his kneeling figure and a sepulchral urn, all exe- 
cuted in marble. 

The principal front of ttie Cathedral presents 
a facade of two distinct bodies, each ornamented 
with eight marble columns, and fianked by a 
tower, of which one only is completed. 

The convent of Nuestra Senora de la Victoria 
wc visited principally to view the burial place of 
the rich and noble family of Villalcazar. The 
church in itself is not remarkable for its beauty, 
although in some respects quite curious. Back of 
the chief altar is a circular room, or rotunda, in the 
centre of which is a pedestal, beariog a wretched 
statue of the Virgin and Child, dressed out in 
tinsel and muslin, and supported by»three angels. 
A red curtain is suspended over the altar, which 
conceals the image from view except on particu- 
lar feast days, when it is drawn aside. The walls, 
as well as the sides of the rotunda, are thickly en- 
crusted with stucco work, and with various 
statues, many of them being much mutilated. 

Beneath this room is the family vault alluded 
to. It consists of a large square apartment, sur- 
rounded with walled-up niches, in which the dead 
are deposited. These walls are also covered 
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\?tth stucco work) repres^ntiog skeletonis and 
other emblems of mortality. The top of the 
vault is black, and ut>on it, at regular distaiMses, 
are death's heads with two boties crossed. Most 
of the ornaments- and figures in this singular 
looking cemetery are broken and defaced, and 
the whole is in a state of ruin and dilapidation; a 
circumstance not easily to be accounted for, in 
consideration that branches of the family are 
stiil living in the possession of great wealth. 

The convent of Victoria occupies the spot, 
upon which the keys of the city were delivered 
up by the Moors to King Ferdinand. 

The aficient and now ruined Gibralfaro, that 
once impregnable Moorish fortress, you will have 
seen mentioned in a most interesting manner in 
Irring's Conquest of Granada; and you will not 
doubt that the scenes therein described as hav* 
ing once taken p^ace within and around those 
venerable walls, now lefl solitary and deserted, 
rendered my visit to this celebrated ruin full of 
melancholy interest. 

From the top of the lofly parapets, which still 
remain, the far spread entirons of Malaga, its 
noble bay, and luturiant vine-clad hills, form a 
rich and beautiful prospect. 

Our stay in Malaga^ at the present time, was 
necessarily brief, as we had made our arrange^ 
ments to go to Granada with a cotsario who was 
to leave Malaga on Saturday. By corsarioa you 
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are to understand a set of muleteers, who regu- 
larly journey from one city to another and back 
again, transporting upon the backs of their mules 
the produce and manufactures, which form the 
staple of trade between different parts of the 
country. These men always travel in companies, 
in order to be more secure from robbery, and 
being well armed, there is indeed little danger on 
that head. In each company may generally be 
found one or more mules unencumbered with a 
load, to be used occasionally by the corsarios 
themselves when wearied with walking; or, which 
very frequently happens, to be let to travellers, 
who may wish to avail themselves of a safe and 
convenient mode of accomplishing a journey over 
the unsettled and dangerous mountain paths,which, 
as I have before intimated, are necessary to be trav- 
ersed, as forming the only species of road through 
a greater part of the kingdom of Granada. 

It is true that a good diligence road was for- 
merly laid out between Malaga and Granada, 
which still remains, although much out of repair. 
It may, however, be passed over without danger, 
either in a carriage or caleaa^ at those seasons of 
the year, when the travelling is good; but such 
not being the case now, we did not choose to ven- 
ture upon an uncertainty ; and therefore took ad- 
vantage of the departure of the corsarios, as the 
surest means allowed us of prosecuting our jour-* 
ney in safety. 
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In bidding adieu to Malaga, our regret, on leav- 
ing our newly found friends there, was in a great 
measure lessened by the expectation of returning 
again after a short absence; as the assurances 
given us of the impracticability of proceeding to 
Murcia by land were such, as to lead us naturally 
to anticipate the necessity of a water passage 
from Malaga to Carthageua, the sea-port of the 
kingdom of Murcia. It was, therefore, with un- 
raingled feelings of satisfaction and delight that 
I found myself once more seated in a comforta- 
ble xamuay and pressing onward to that abode of 
romance and home of chivalry, the far-famed 
city of Granada. 
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From Malaga to Velez Malaga the distance is 
about five leagues ; — the road traversing the sea 
coast entirely, until within a league of the latter 
place \ when it ascends and continues onwards 
through the hills, to avoid a rock, which juts out 
into the sea, and thus prevents a passage around 
it except at ebb tide. Stone towers, like those i 
have already described to you, and some fortified 
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boildiBgs gcuird th^ eoiist at convenient poiiiis ; 
athlupOD the lefthand, ma jdtt paeit alo&gthe 
nmd, beautifaUj cultiTated huerfM and exteMive 
vraejards Ife before jnou, notwithstanding that 
the eotintry it entirely destitute c( villages, a 
circumfltanee detracting Considerably from tb« 
pleastire of travelling through it. Few things 
serve to render a long jonrney ntor^ agreeable 
or less wearisome than a eonstani succession of 
villages and hamlets, which, like- mile stones, 
always seem- materially to decreaso any given 
distance, while they impart that cheerfulness to a 
landscape, which is ever wanting even in a culti- 
vated and beautitiil tract of country if wholly 
uninhabited. 

We reached Velez Maltha at twilight, and left 
it again too early in the morning for me to see 
much of the town. It does not, however, contain 
much that is remarkable or interesting. It is 
situated upon the declivity of a bill, and is sur- 
rounded by a rich, fVuitful territory, which pro- 
duces grapes, oranges, and lemons in great abun- 
daaoe^-^^and is heautified moreover by extensive 
plantatiomof aknondtrees^aowjast patting forth 
tbeir buds. Indeed the country round about 
Malaga i9 one of the richest tracts of country in 
all Spain^ asd here are produced the large clus- 
tered grapes, and the delicious bkiem^ raisins^ as 
well as- most others of an inferior qualiiy, which 
gre Used in tbe Uaited States*. Tl^e vineyards 
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la this neigkborboed likewise Qffi[>Fd a large n^ 
ply of wines^ aot mdrely of tbat ordinary kiod 
which cornea to us from Malaga^ but al30 a variety 
of better wioes, which areotily extensively used 
in Spain. 

From Veles Malaga to the small t^wa of Via- 
uela, two leagues distant, the ready or rather 
path, lies through a beautiful valley, cultivated to 
every part, and equally abuaduil in grapes and 
other fruite, within the immediate neighborhoed of 
the former place. Lemoaa and oranges grow 
here in audi profusion that you often see large 
heaps of them thrown together fbr manure, or 
scattered about in the road, while every tree is 
hung with long strips of lemon peel, which, when 
dry, IS used for purposes of dyeing, and is sold at 
greater prices thaa the enlire fruit could be. 

Passing firom Visuela over the hills of the 
Sierra Tetada, covered wiabh vines to their suua* 
mits, we came insight of m^hat is called the Puer-' 
tas de Zafarraya, a steep^ided opening, or pasa, 
between two immense mottntasns, rising like huge 
pillars on either side of the nacrow avenue by 
which they are separated. In approaahing this 
pass, we left a deep gulley on our right hand, and 
pursued the horse path, whiofa wiiidsu{> a difficult 
asc^it at the side of one of the mountains and 
along the edge of abiiKpt preeipioes, whose $et^ 
rific appearance ^ean more easily beinngiaed than 
described, and which to me lost little df 4heir(«af» 
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fully dangerous aspect bj being frequently passed 
over or narrowly inspected. It is otherwise with 
those men, who, having spent their lives in trav* 
ersing these paths, become so habituated to them 
as to lose every sense of their insecurity; and I 
have more than once seen such men riding along 
with the most perfect unconcern, their feet hang-^ 
ing over the verge of a yawning gulp, and looking 
down into its depths with a head as steady and 
heart as unyielding, as if the possibility of danger 
did not exist. But with me it was quite a differ- 
ent thing, and I felt heartily relieved, even with 
all my confidence in the security of my mule, 
when, descending from thQ mountain pass, we 
entered a delightful valley, or plain, covered with 
evergreen oaks and rich pasture ground, having 
a few scattered hamlets in view at a distance. 

From thence to Alhama the face of the country 
is undulating, the road ascending ^nd descending 
continually, until within a few leagues of that 
place, when you suddenly come to the brow of a 
very long, steep hill, which, in some spots, ap- 
pe'ars nearly perpendicular; and here the town of 
Alhama is full in view, spreading out in the valley 
below. At the top of the hill we alighted, and 
walked to the bottom, agreeably to the suggestion 
of our guide, who would not but acknowledge 
that it was better to impose no unnecessary 
weight upon the mules in going down so bad a 
descent as this. 
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I wasovdrjoyed to fiad myaelf near to.tbe end 
of onrjoomej) which, though otherwise pleasant, 
had been move than ordinarily Tatiguing; and 
often had the words of the poet, ^Jttf de mi, Alhaina\ 
occurred to my thoughis and escaped my lips, 
before reaebing the interesting city, whose raourn- 
ful.annids originated this touching ejaculation. 

But the interest of Alhama consists, not in any 
tsplendor of appearance, nor in the possession of 
nionument9 of art; for of these it is wholly desti* 
tute. Its ancient rank as a Moorish city, its sub- 
aequent fall, and the historioal facts connected 
with it, are the true sources from whence that 
interest springs. Nearly all the buildings, pub- 
lic a:Ad prirate, are of Moorish construction ; and 
there is something so venerable in the whole 
aspect of the place, that eyen the time-worn and 
crumbling dwellings have an air about them which 
insensibly excites and affects the feelings. 

We had sufficient time, after arriving at the 
city, to take a leisurely stroll through several of 
the streets, and to walk to the castle, standing 
upon a considerable eminence; for, although Al- 
hama- appears, from the elevated brow of the op- 
posite Mil, to occupy a perfectly level spot, it is 
in some places raised many yards above the bed 
*^f the river Marcban, which runs through the 
valley. Little now remains of the castle, it hav- 
ing' been blown ^p by the Ffoneh, and left a heap 
of Bhattorcd ruins. 

25 
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The posada^ where we passed the aiight, Watf 
quite a comfortable one, although e^sceedingly 
oldy and bearing marks of decay in many of its 
parts. The house was kept by an elderly Anda- 
lusian with his wife, both of them kind, amiable 
people, who felt and expressed a great deal of 
curiosity at the unwonted sight of a foreign lady 
travelling among them; while at the swne time 
they paid me every attention which I could de- 
sire, and were anxioua to anticipate my wishes in 
every thing. 

We started off betimes the next morning; andy 
when ready to take my departure, the good hos* 
teas presented me with a desert of large clusters 
of the exquisite grapes of the country, in aid of 
ray morning's repast; and then, with a hearty 
shake of the hand, she wished us a safe arrival at 
Granada, and that we might not encounter any 
ladroTua by the way. 

Our journey again proceeded over high moun* 
tains, deep valleys, and wide plains, well culti- 
vated; and the air was delightful, though somewhat 
freshened by the snow covered ridges of the Sierra 
Nevada, which arose in solemn grandeur .before 
us. After passing the little town of Huelmar, 
we entered a spacious plain, in company with 
several different parties of coraarios and travel- 
lers, who had, from time to time, joined us; and 
surrounded by an immense cavalcade of loaded 
mules, we pursued our way slowly along, cheered 
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by the lively chat, careless gaiety, and shrill cries 
of the companions, whom chance had thus thrown 
ito our path. 

At the village of Malada, where extensive salt 
works are established, we again ascended a steep 
tnountlain; and travelling on for some distance, 
found ourselves suddenly at the summit of a hill, 
from whence my eyes were greeted by one of the 
most inexpressibly beautiftil views, upon which 
they -ever rested. There lay the magnificent 
Vega of Granada, sprinkled over with small 
bright villages and scattered dwelling-houses, in 
the midst of innumerable fruit trees, the pome- 
granate, orange, lemon, fig, almond, and mul- 
berry; together with groves of stately forest 
trees, all springing up from a carpet of luxuriant 
grain, or of soflb green verdure, and hemmed in 
on' every side by an amphitheatre of beautifully 
formed hills, planted wHh vines and olives. The 
pellucid waters of the mingled Xenil and Darro, 
with various lesser streams and rivulets, flow 
through the vast plain, scattering freshness and 
beauty at every turn. There at the north, peak 
ailer peak of the majestic Sierra Nevada, clothed 
in its snowy robe, appeared to meet and mingle 
with the blue arch above them; and at the farthest 
extremity of the Vega is seen that delightful city, 
whose splendors have been extolled by bard, his^ 
torian, and novelist, from time immemorial. 
Happily indeed k^s it been designated ^el para^ 
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dia des delicea,^ for where oa earth caa anather 
spot be foiHid, which, better than the lovely pre- 
cincts of Granada, embodies all our fairest visions 
of Eden^s beauteous garden ? 

How vain would be any attempt to describe 
the emotions I experienoed, when instantaneousj^y 
as it were, and without preparation, the whole of 
this enchanting prospect burst upon my sight. 
AH the romance thrown around it by a Florian, 
a Chateaubriand, or an Irving, transcends not 
the reality; and glowingly as the scene had been 
depicted by my imaginatioB^ no sketch of fancy 
could surpass the beautiful original. 

Descending into the plain, we traversed it ior a 
league or more, and arrived at the little village 
of Armilla, forming a-sort of suburb to 6ranada, 
which we now approach by a delightful paaeo^ 
bordering the banks of the Xenil, and from 
whence, crossing a bridge, we passed through 
the Carrera de las Angustias. This spacious, 
noble street, which makes the entrance into the 
city, composes, at the centre, a fine raised prom<>- 
enade, having walks upon each side of almost 
equal width with the street itself; and upon them 
are ranges of loily buildings, perfectly regular in 
height and construction. Turning off to the 
right, we came almost immediately to a large 
square, called the Campillo, upon oi^ side of 
which stand a theatre, and near it the Fonda dei 
Comraercio, Her4 we were accommodated with 
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pleasant apartments looking out upon the square, 
and having a view of one of the most interesting 
portions of Granadai including the Fortress of the 
Alhambra, the famous Vermilion Tower, and a 
small part of the celebrated Generalife. Although 
I had been prepared to expcfct nothing striking in 
Hie exterior appearance of the Alhambra, I could 
scarcely persuade myself, when it was first point- 
ed out to me front my window, that the dingy red 
towers, so entirely destitute, not only of beauty 
and elegance, but even of ordinary taste in their 
design, could possibly belong to that wondrous 
palace, whose interior is the delight of every be- 
holder. 

The Alhambra was naturally the paramount 
object of attention to us, on the first day which 
we passed at Granada; and very soon afler break- 
fast, the morning succeeding our arrival therOj^we 
directed our steps towards it, with high-raised 
expectations of enjoyment. Leaving the Cam- 
pillo, we now passed along the banks of the 
Xenil, and entered the large square of the Biva- 
rambla, so often mentioned in Moorish romances. 
Here are seen the buildings of the Alcaceria, 
used by the Moors as a species of bazaar, and 
now occupied by a perfect world of little retail 
shops. The river Darro passes through a stone 
arch beneath the middle of this square^ through 
its whole extent, and joins the Xenil immediately 
beyond. From the Bivarambla, we turned off to 
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the rigbl, and eaUred the Colle d^ los Gomelen^ 
an irregular streeti which leads up a sleep hill to 
the outer gate of the palace. This gate is cidled 
La Puerta de las Gbraoadas, from its heing sur- 
mouated by a duster of sculptuied pomegranates^. 
Passing through this gate into the iounediate pre- 
cincts of the Alhambra^ we still continued ta 
ascend, until we found ourselves walking along 
under the walls of the palace yard, its twa large, 
square towers, connected by lesser ones, crown- 
ing the hill upon our left hand^ and gaining noth- 
ings in piMQjt of beauty, from dose inspection. 
Upon an eminence at the right stands the Torre 
Bermeja, or Vermilion Tower. 

Continuing onward through a pleasant paseo^ 
lined with tdl dmtfees, we came to a small 
streamlet, whioh descends in a cascade from the 
wdls above, and flows down the side of the pcueo. 
This streamlet supplies water to^ a fountain near 
. it of very simple construction. It consists mere- 
ly of a drculait bnskty with a short column in the 
centre, from whence^ when the fountain plays, a 
large stream is thrown upwards to the very top 
of the elms, which overshadow it; and so great is 
the force with .which the water emerges from the 
jet, thai an orange being placed upon the mouth 
of it, is also fqrced upward among the branches 
of the trees* Beyond this fountain is a heavy 
stone tower, forming a part of the waUs; and still 
farther on, you come to the Fuente del Empera- 
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dor, 80 called. Seyenil jeta iiiitte from this foua- 
tain, wfaidi force the water to a great distance in 
various directions. 

A few steps from the Fuente del Emperador 
bring yoti to a sharp turnj or angle, at the tefl, 
and this path, running nearly parallel with the 
pasto, conducts immediately to the principal en- 
trance of the Alhan^a, ealledthe Gate of Judg- 
ment, which is cut through the large squure tower 
just mentioned. The form of the entrance is that 
of a Moorish arch, with small round pilasters on 
each side; and above the centre a hand carved in 
stone. Entering into a covered vestibule, you 
see before you a second arch, of precisely the 
same construction, elicept that a stone key occu- 
pies the place of the hand, with a niche above it, 
surrounded by arabesque work, containing an 
image of the Virgin and Child. This gate de- 
rives its name from being the place where the 
Moorish kings sat to dispense justice to their 
people, according ta a enstom among oriental 
nations, which is referred to in the Bibles and the 
memory of which is sitU preserved in the name 
of the Porte, thai is the gate, by which the court 
of, the Tarhifi^ Sultan is distinguished. The 
hand over one arch, and the key ever the other, 
are sopposed to have some mygtieal allusion to 
this custom, or to particttiar tenets c^the Mahom^ 
etan religion. The celebrated French traveller, 
Laborde, puts a difl^rent construction upon the 
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matter, m, aecording to him, they form a hiero- 
glyphic, which signified, among the Moors, that, 
when this hand should take the key, their ene- 
mies might take the Alhambra. 

This entrance into the tower b clos^ by strong 
folding doors, cohered with plates of iron, and 
secured, at all points, by nail heads in the form 
of a star. A sort of inelined plane, turning sev- 
eral times to the right and left, leads through the 
tower; and you go out from it by an arabesque 
arch, with folding doors like the entrance. Op- 
posite this arch, within the tower, is a small 
chapel, and at the side of itj a long inscription in 
ancient gothic letters. 

Thus am I within the Fortress of the Alham- 
bra, by which you are to Understand, an extensive 
fbrtified enclosure, or kind of citadel, covering a 
large space of ground, and containing several 
public, as well as private buildiilgs. The latter 
consist of the houses of persons attached to the 
Alhambra, or others who are permitted to reside 
within its walls. The pablic buildings are the 
Alcazaba, or castle, the palace of Charles Fifth, 
the ancient Moorish palace, a church, and the sev- 
eral towers; which form a part of the main wall, 
surrounding the whole of the enclosure. As I 
made many visits to the Alhambra, instead of de- 
scribing its parts from time to time, as I saw them, 
I shall endeavor to present a connected view of the 
principal curiosities of this celebrated place. 
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In the Conquest of Granada^ Mr. Irving re^ 
commends, that persons visiting the. Alhambra^ 
should avail themselves of the services of Matteo 
Ximenez, as their cicerone. We made inquiry 
for him immediatelj?f but found he was absent at 
the time,, although we aflerwards saw him; and 
instead of him we employed his brother Juan, 
who is equally conversant with the localities of 
the Alhambra. He is a silk weaver by trade, 
and was born within the walls of the Fortress,. 
where his fathers have lived for ages before bini. 
We found him faith^l and intelligent, und quite 
as deserving of commendation as Matteo. 



I*ETT£R XXIV. 

Granada. — The Alhambra.— Torre de la Vela.—- ^-Palace ' of 
Charles V.— Cas* Real.i-*Re«6rvoir. • . 

Entering within the Fortress of the Alhambra, 
you find yourself on the level summit of a lolly 
hilJ, with the Alcazaba on your lefl hand, over- 
looking the city, and the two palaces a little way 
removed to the rear on your right hand. The 
Alcazaba, or castle, consists of several succes- 
sive towers, defended by walls and other out- 
works^ and standing upon the elevated brow of 
this hill, it commands a full view of every object 
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in and around Granada. The princi]>al tower ia 
called Torre de la Vela, and thither all strangers 
repair to enjoy the vast and delightful prospect 
from its summit. Here, for the first time, you 
have an adequate idea of the rich splendors, which 
surround Granada, and of the great beauty of the 
city itself. 

It is built upon the sloping declivities of two 

high hills, and in the depth of the valley which 

separates them. This circumstance, as you are 

probably aware, gave rise to the name of Granada, 

from the resemblance which it bears in form to a 

half open pomegranate. Large elegant edifi* 

ces, and an unusual number of handsome 

churches, surmounted by domes or graceful 

spires, adorn di£ferent parts of the city, as it lies 

before you; and the river Darro, afler Winding 

rapidly along through its whole extent, over a bed. 

of ^golden sand', finally mingles quietly with the 

clear waters of the Xeail, which, as you stand 

upon the lofty Torre de la Vela, you see fi6wing 

like a stream of silver through the bright and 

beautiful verdure of that wide spread plain, whose 

varied charms increase in loveliness as you gaze 

upon them, and never cease to gladden and 

delight the eye. 

Indeed, from this position, you cannot turn your 
observation to a single point, at which you meet 
not with objects so interesting and attractive, as 
to engage and absorb your whole attention. Aside 
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from the niimberleBS portions of the city, which 
are intimately connected with some well remem- 
bered tale of highly wrought interest, you see 
around you in th« vast amphitheatre of hills, and 
the splendid Vega, which they enclose, many a 
spot rendered forever memorable, by being asso- 
ciated, not only with tales of fiction, but with the 
no less fascinating recitals drawn from actual 
history. At one moment you see in the distance 
the renowned Santa Fe, that city built by the 
order of Queen Isabel, during the siege of Gra- 
nada, anfd which arose like magic before the won- 
dering eyes of her despairing enemies, by the 
active exertions of her victorious troops. 

Turning your eyes to another point, you behold 
Mount Padul, the spot upon which stood the mis- 
erable Boabdil, as he bestowed a last agonizing 
gaze upon that adored country, which he was 
leaving forever, and wept in bitterness of spirit, 
that he should never behold it more. Well might 
a stouter heart than Boabdil's have melted to 
take a last farewell of such a country, over which 
he. yesterday reigned a king, but which to day 
acknowledged the sceptre of a detested foe; and 
the eye even of his proud and haughty mother 
might have glisteqed with a tear, as she turned 
from the manifold splendors of her native land, to 
follow the foot steps of her wretched son, amid 
all the miseries of exile. 

Time would (ail me to mention all the multi- 
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plied objectS'of intense interest^ which were suc^ 
cessivelj pointed'Ottt'to fne fromthe tower; and 
from the contemplation &£ whi6h I could with 
difficulty withdraw my attention, so deep was th^ 
hold they had acquired upon myrieelings. 

Leating the Akazaba, you proceed to the 
palace of Charles Fifth, a large, regular edifice, 
begun upon a most princely scale, but left half 
completed. The ornaments, upon that part of the 
outside which is furnished, are very rich and nu* 
merous, and the pnncipal front is grand and ma- 
jestic in its whole appearance. 'The interior of 
the palace is an immense circular court, surround- 
ed by two galleries, one above the other, each 
sustained by thirty-two marble columns. Vari- 
ous apartments open upon the two galleries, 
which are reached by a broad staircase from the 
court below. The efl^t is singularly imposing; 
and had the -entire plan of the edifice been car- 
ried into execution, it would have fbrmed one of 
the most magiiificent monuments in existence. 

Passing -around behind this palace, you ap- 
proach the entrance of the Alhambra, or Casa 
'fieai, 'as it is'called by those who reside within 
the Portress. A low, coarse door-way, wholly 
unworthy of the slenders whtoh it encloses, 
leads into the Patio ^ los . Arrayanes, or first 
court, which, though perhaps the least beautiful 
of all the apartments, has atnost agreeable aspect 
as you enter it, from the contrast which it pre- 
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sents to the anadorned exterior of th« palaee. 
The figure of this patio is tkat of a large 
oblong square, with a basin of water, of the same 
form, in the centre, filled with gold and silver 
fishes, and bordered on boih aides by a regular 
bed of flowers and shrubs. At eaeh of the four 
corners is a small cypress tree, exhibiting its 
gloomy hue amid the bright plants around it, aa 
if mourning over the departed "glory of other yeara. 
Surrounding the court is a gallery, sustained 
by marble columns, and paved also with white 
marble, originally of the OK)sf delicate polish aad 
beauty, but now brbkoii and neglected im various 
parts, and so covered with duat aad diifl, as 
4BcarceIy to show any trace of its primitive white- 
ness. The walls upon each side are now merely 
white-washed, and ill correspond with the vaulted 
roof, rich in arabesque, and £gek6ly wrou^t wood 
work, of beautiful bliie, dosely inlaid with bril- 
liant gilding. At each end of the oourt is a poc- 
tico, of several amall arches, aod one larger oi^, 
resting upon columns of tnarblo, with stucco cap^ 
ttals. Within these porticos, the lower part of 
4he walls is ornamented with glnased tiles of dip* 
ferent colors, like those which, in olden times, yon 
have often seen inserted in fire places in Ammr 
ic^'y and above them is a profusion of richly 
wreug'ht Arabic inscrit>tions, the letters hdia^ all 
in stucco work, and, of course^ standing out in 
iMts relief, much resembling arabesque. The 
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vault is likewise composed of stucco, and like that 
of the gallery, is painted blue and gilded. 

From the Patio de las Arrayanes, you pass 
through an arched passage, and enter a magnifi- 
cent cupola or pavilion, which, with another ex^ 
actly corresponding to it upon the opposite side^ 
juts forward into the Patio de los Leones, or fa- 
mous Court of the Lions. The interior of this court, 
and that of the apartments issuing from it, combine 
all the splendor of ornament, and richness of 
architecture, which distinguish Moorish edifices 
generally, and which can no where be found in. 
such entire perfection, as in this sumptuous 
palace, which may be truly termed a master piece 
of all richness and consummate elegance in this 
dtyle of building. 

A gallery of surpassing beauty surrounds the 
court,its arches of stucco and arabesque being sup- 
ported by small polished marble columns, of the 
most exquisite delicacy, single, coupled, and even 
tripled from space to space. The walls within 
the gallery are thickly encrusted with^ stucco 
work, gilding, mosaic, and arabesque, while an 
Tilmost infinite variety of inscriptions form a superb 
ornament to various appropriate portions of the 
court. The floor is paved with brilliant white 
polished marble, which still retains much of its 
original purity of color, although l>roken in sev- 
eral places, and left unrepaired. 

The middle of the court is divided into four 
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large flower beds by a pavement of marble ia the 
form of a cross, in which are cut four channels or 
grooves, to receive the water issuing from several 
jets within the gallerjr, and which passes through 
these channels, into the vast reservoir at the 
centre of the court. From the midst of this res- 
ervoir rises a superb alabaster basin, six feet in 
diameter, supported upon twelve marble lions, 
and surmounted by a second basin of smaller size, 
iirom the centre of which a large stream emerges, 
m shape of a wheat sheaf, and falling from one 
basin to the other, empties itself at last into the 
reservoir, which likewise receives constantly 
twelve other streams, from the mouths of the 
marble lions. The low murmur of the waters, as 
they flow in beautiful cascades from the top of the 
ibuntain, produces a soil and tranquillizing sound,, 
much in harmony with the tone of feeling awak- 
ened by the whole scene. 

At one side of the court, beneath a tower de- 
nominated Torre de los Abencerrages, is a small, 
but elegant, apartmefit, decorated in the richest 
manner. The roof is very lofty, and beneath it 
are ranges of windows, by which light is admitted 
in the room. The beautifully painted and gilded 
vault is likewise perforated in delicate stucco 
figures, so as partially to admit the light, inde- 
pendently of the windows. Directly in the centre 
0f the apartment is a large basin Allied with water, 
vbicb^ according to ancient tradition, is the very 
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bftsio, whacii reeeiTed the severed iieads of 
those Talianty hut unfortaaate^Abeiioemgesy. wko, 
having been treaoheroasly begailed to thia same 
apartment hj the Zegrui^ inglorieusly lost their 
lives beneath the bhx>djr axe of the executiofter. 
Tradition also asserts, that the deep, dark red 
stain, which mars the beautiful whiteness of the 
marble floor, is the actual blood of those murder^ 
ed chieftains. However thismaj be, it is eertam 
that such a stain roaify ezislsi and covers a large 
space upon one side of the floor, beneath the 
basin. It is hkewiso evidently a stain, as, by 
scraping upon with a knife, you find that, imn^ 
diately below the surface, aU trace of the discol- 
oration vamisbes, and the marble appears perfect- 
ly white and uaspeiited. The fact is rather a 
singular one; and affords quite as strong grounds 
for the belief of its being the stain of bloody a» 
such traditions can generally ^laim. 

On the opposite, or north side of the court, are 
several other royal apartments; and among them 
is a large square room, called Sala de las dos Her- 
ma^as, which Is supposed to derive its name from 
two most beaiitifot white marble stabs in the mid- 
dle of the floor. From gallerieS) back of this 
apartment, yoo took down upon an inner court, or 
garden, called Jardin de Lindaraxa, planted with 
myrtle and orange trees of very luxuriant growth. 

The various little roome and aleoves;, which 
open upon the Court of the LioQs>, are all abm^ 
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idantiy decotated in the same delicate style, which 
characterizes the entire embeilishments of the 
splendid court. The small, beautiful columns, 
lEvhtch support the gallery, and which seem almost 
too minute to sustain even the light and graceful 
arches that rest upon theln, perfectly correspond 
'in apparent strength and solidity with the deli- 
cately carred wood work and ornaments of stucco, 
which adorn the vault and the walls around them. 
And it is this admirable gracefulness of architec- 
ture, 80 totally removed from all appearance of 
heaviness or inelegance, which forms the pecu'^ 
Har beauty of all the apartcnehtaof the Alhambra, 
«iid beslowB upon them a charm as rare as it is 
dehgfatfttl. 

Beturning from the Patio de los Leones, to that 
of Arrayanes, you pass through an arch at one 
end of the court into a long apartment, called the 
ante «a(a, which b, ta fact, the ante room of the 
Sala de los £miMtjadorefl,or audience chamber, im- 
mediately adjoining. The vault of this room is con-^ 
cave, 9nd rieUy emamented with colored wood in:, 
laid with gilding; aad all the four sides are com** 
pletely covered with stucco work. At each side d 
the f^rch are small recesses, where the Moors de<^ 
posited their shoes before visiting the audience 
room, which they were forbid entering except 
with bare feet. ■ ^■ 

A large accb, of remarkable beauty, conducts 
(fom the Qnie sala into the audience chandler 

26* 
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wlMcii, id tichmum and Mugniieciiee of ormnamC^ 
m surpassed hf no otber npartaHSit k» tba pdmm. 
The Bumbcs •£tnseri{itssns wUcfa iUiWIltshit) mhI 
Ike fiitM#i^ tf atn<iBg and ■■ linwqUD in, additiiaPy 
seem almost hanHemt, so profasslT^ are thcrf lav- 
nbad apoa oveiy fMort of tbe wall, in att tQinoti^ 
of tetestio^ ibnt baautiftii^ figofaau 

A pMsaageeaadbatafinoB^tlria.lHdl^tlinnigbtba* 
porlioa of tko palaaa vfaicb la ocmpicd b^ tha 
faanij who ha:re the dnrgo ofk^ awlUwnoato 
the BBoaqpMy. wUch. exhibic» ttoChki^ rmaaihaMiji 
eariaua eseept the foof, vAiMLw^fymaB&ofmMmi, 
of nwaaic and ^aood work^ of great delieflef and 
heautj. The roof ia supported by feormaibla 
columns in the centre of the mosqne. 

Anotlror pasaago: ieada, m an s yp ss i ia dfeaetiott 
to this, from, the Sala de kia EnbajaAsrea t» the 
apartments of the Qaesii. At tho esd of a loog 
gallery yon co&so to wbafc ia-cafled tsfae Qveaa^ 
drassiniT raonsi m funr siMitt' ausilioul- oceaw** 
img a UMie tower wfarksofting tiui Sttnw ; aad 
anrrawided open Cfca ootsUa hf a.asvroar gaHesy 
er bateooj, enclosed by wililiir pifiara. The 
Trniiif of dwi dreasing roans fcai^ I woa ' im lator 
>0aaiB eeorsaif pamtod ia fivsa* ; aadtarOy OMva^ 
wmty oHich injnsedis appeanuaaaif Magf senhr 
Mod oirer i» 000031 diteetiov wiA tim aamaa-of 
those visiters, who, from the mere«laoliaiSTaaitf 
i(Bf leaaiag soeM*maflMnaifof thoiKpfasoaswiwthe 
AlliiiMhi 8, haaoa* thsvghllosslf deateaytd wtatK 
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«v«r bcaoly • the? puMrtnd walls^of tiiNrlitd«cabai«* 
ndgiit otherwise poeseM* ITpoo the Sxaa, at one 
eoffDtflr of the voatOy w a mavUe ieMi, ff ierced wAh 

t]f» front beneajtb*. 

Repas&HDg th«o«g&> the gftllbry-, yom de«c«Hsel s 
flight o^ stairs, and, si^ gmag iSbttom^h ^event 
ttaadorned apartnttnls^ eateva court, which' opeioi 
«l oiTe side opoii- the Jatdin de= Lindsara^a, and ai 
anolhep rato Ite- bathings recNns. The firstr «€ 
these was used m Meostsh times as an epertmentr^ 
itt whieh to* fie dowt^ after takk^ the batb ; a»d 
upen eaeksideaee vecessetttO'eenteittbedsw Jk 
eevy sMeH ehild^balhiiig'voom'i»<Qest in soeeee^ 
svon^ haviag* «!■ one iHde a squafe^ maiible lob' at 
bettfiv pef«iaoeB(l5r fbed m the pevei^osr. Flrsm 
^esMse ywi pass into the apertineni of the King 
and Qoeetty wliere are reeevsesi fi>r beds, and 
into ndttch lijgh* i» thrown ^om hoiios io: the roo£ 
Bvfeod f his is the rofal bathing vwaa, with a 
iaipge narhkr bastn «|m« eac^ fflde^ and with pipes 
^fwfaiditaadmiteoMorhot water iotO'titeift at 
pleasure. 

OoaitiguoaB to- the baths are seirerat: coateely 
(hrished rooaiSy wdrieh^ iw comaiew wt^ roaajr 
eHiere ia the Alhaari^ra, are destitate of msfy part- 
•ieirfer iaIeiWBt. One range qP these apan me ato ^ 
iye a i th» epper ftewr, isaeMrdevel^taKa oosi»> 
ptt»f of ]ldisMi»wsrlUaefi^ adie^ areensfdejedim 
realeriDg all the bveken emaaMarte o# the reyttl 
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paladei as nearly to their primitive state as pos- 
sible. Should so desirable an end be accom- 
plished, how incalculably will it add to the ap- 
pearance of those still beautiful courts and sump- 
tuous halls, which it were shame to leave aban-: 
doned to the merciless hand of time, and to the 
ravages of neglect and decay. A very small de*- 
gree of attention, bestowed upon the polished 
surface of the costly marble pavements, would 
soon restore all their natural brightness ; and a 
short space of time, well employed, would be 
sufficient to reinstate this former abode of royal 
splendor in all its original romantic beauty. The 
joyous voices, that once gladdened its walls, the 
sounds of mirth and revalry, of music and dance, 
will never again break the silence of its deserted 
courts. But historical interest attaches to 
every column and every stone in its precincts;— r 
and no apology can be offered for the disregard 
of those trifling cared, by means of which many 
succeeding generations might continue to gase 
with undiminished satisfaction upon this noble 
monument of buried years. 

In speaking of the pU»za of the Alhambra, or 
the level summit of the hill upon which the For- 
tress stands, I omitted to mention the immense 
reservoir, which "occupies a large space beneath 
it, and who^e limits are defined by a stone paver 
ment, that extends entirely over the subterranean 
vault which the reservoir forms« It is opened bu.t 
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once in each jear for the purpose of being cleaned^ 
and is then left unclosed three days for public in- 
spection. It so happened^ that the time for open- 
ing it arrived white ve were at Granada, and an 
opportunity was thus afforded us of seeing it. 
Two flights of steps, sixty or more in number, at 
pppoflate ends, lead into the vault, which is com- 
posed of two parts, connected with each other by 
a large, broad arch, so as in reality to form but 
one vast cistern, forty paces in length by fifteen 
in breadth, and more than twenty-four feet in 
height. While open, to the publiC| it is lighted 
by a number of lanypis, hung upon the brick but- 
tresses, which project out from «ach side of the 
VAuk^ and this, enables you to see the whole to 
advantage. It was so excessively damp and cold, 
however, that I merely passed through it once, 
descending by one flight of steps and ascending 
by the other. Previously to closing the vault for 
the year, it is nearly filled with water^ which is 
drawn up by memos of deep wells,, placed in dif- 
ferent parts of the Alharabra. This reservoir is 
not the least curious and important among the 
means possessed by ibis celebrated Fortress £br 
BUndinfi a lonsr fii^iee. 
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LETTER XXV. 

' • 

Granada. — ^Tba 06neralil4».o-»Catliednl.--«Meiulieaiite.— San 
Geronimo.— La Cartuja.-— Campo del Triunfo.^Cuevas. — 
Campo Santo.-'— Snia del Moro.— Alameda.-^Paseo del XeniTi 
— £1 Campillo.— <^ereao8. 

Upon a lofty eminence in the rear of the A1-* 
tembra, and separated from it by a valley, is sit- 
QBted the ancient and scarce less renowned pal- 
ace of the Creneraltfe, whose exterior appearance,' 
although perfectly plain, is fhr more agreeable 
and inviting to the eye than the dusky towers 
and heavy walls of the Alhambra. The build-' 
ings, of which it is composed, are all painted 
white, and are only partially visible at times 
through the luxuriant foliage of innumerable fruit 
and forest trees. 

Following a winding path through the valley 
which divides the two palaces, I entered that of the 
Generalife by the gardener^s lodge, from whence 
I passed into a large garden, in form of an oblong 
square, surrounded on three sides by the build- 
ings of the pa^lace, and occupied on the fourth by 
a range of open arcades, where is enjoyed an ex- 
tensive view of the city and adjacent Country. 
Directly beneath this gallery is a terrace, laid 
0^ in two squiire flower gardens, with a fountain 
in the centre of each, and intersected with rows 
of dipped shrubs, among which the myrtle greatly 
predominates. Large cypress trees^ tastefully 
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trained and pruned, likewise add another variety 
of green to the bright flower beds, which they 
overshadow. A succession of terraced gar- 
dens, filled with vegetables and fruit trees, follow 
each other from this spot far down into the valley, 
. which separates it from the Alhambra. Between 
the two flower gardens just mentioned, and 
opening upon the gallery of the arcade, is situated 
a small, neat chapel, adorned with arabesque, of 
comparatively recent construction, the site of it 
having been originally occupied as a lodge for 
the gardener. 

The same variety of shrubbery and flowers, 
which ornament the terraces beneath the gallery, 
also adorn the large garden, around which the 
buildings of the palace extend. The flower beds 
are all enclosed by beautiful hedges of myrtle ^ 
and over the basin of pure water, which runs 
through the entire garden, are cypress trees, 
trained into the form of arches, from distance to 
distance. To shelter you from the heat of the 
sun, there is placed in the centre of the garden 
•a light arbor of canes, completely enveloped in a 
rich mantle of creeping vines and flowers, and 
entered, on four sides, by shady erches formed 
of trees.. 

After wandering about, for a long time, in this 
delightful retreat, listening to the soil murmur 
of the bubbhng waters, end regaled with the sweet 
odor of flQwers, I entered the pr mcipal building of 
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tae G«neralife, wliieh contuiis the pieUire tooma, 
A galleiy, sustaioed by narble cohimna, and, like 
tlMse of the Alhambra, abaadantly decorated 
with Arabic inscriptions, stucco ceiliogs and 
armbeaqoe, leads into a large ante rocmy from 
whence you enter a square apartment, oa each 
siee of which is a room appropriated to pictures.*. 
Of these, seToral are of very great interest, al^ 
though none of them are remarkable as paintings. 
Portraits of Boabdil el Chico, of Gransilasso de 
la Vega, of Ponce de Leon, of Hernando del * 
Pttlgar,<*-names so prominent in Spanish his* 
lory,— -occupy one of the apartments, in commoa 
wkh many other portraits of lees particular note. 
The other room is chiefly devoted to portraits of 
the royal family of Spain, including those of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. But upon none of these 
did I gase with half the interest, as upon the 
counteneace of BoebdU, that onfiMrtunaie Moorish 
prince, whose hard fate even his enemies could not 
ihil to commiserate. The features, as portrayed 
upon the canvass, indicate nothmg of the fierce* 
aess or cruelty, which are i^enerally supposed to 
have marked his character; hut they express, on 
the contrary, mueh mildness, and would give the 
idea of a weak, rather than a cruel, nature. 
l%ere is likewise observable an expression of 
pensiveness, which inerenses the interest this 
portrait awakens ia those who behold it. 
A beautiM view of the vaUey of the Darro, 
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and a second succession of terraces meet the eye 
from the windows of the picture rooms; directly' 
beneath which is a garden of the same descrip- 
tion with that below the gallery of arcades. 

The garden of Alfayma, so called from the well 
known account of the testimony j borne by the 
Zegri, against the unhappy princess ofthat name,- 
occupies a spot considerably raised above the or- 
dinary level of the palace buildings. It is de- 
Irghtfully adorned with flowers, trees, and shrub- 
bery, surrounding a large pond of water, which ' 
is supplied from various little jets and rivulets, 
flowing through different parts of the garden. 
The whole is enclosed by a high wall, contiguous 
to which, upon one side, is the identical cypress 
tree, beneath whose shade Boabdil's Queen was 
seated in mournful contemplation of her favorite 
rose bush, at the moment when her former lover, 
the fated Aben Hamet, entered the garden in 
disguise to seek her out and bid her a last fare- 
well; and, as it Anally chanced, to pay the pen- 
alty of his life, as the price of his temerity. The 
-tree, thus rendered ever memorable, is of great 
tnze and height, and the trunk is completely hol- 
lowed out by age, so as to fortn a mere shell. 
The rose bushes, which formerly flourished around , 
it, have all been uprooted, as growing too near 
the pathway surrounding the garden. 

The mode, by which the luckless Abencerrage 
entered the royal retreat, without observation 
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from the attendants of the.pf^^^ w^ aS: macf 
guide asserted, through a y^ry bpautifial aU^^ 
which, overtopa the garden iiralU, anff. whieb, &an| 
being perfectly retired an4 unw^tfci^k^) w,W thf?. 
only means of iiigr,e9C| which th%,iii>foieti9i^f^ei<mr 
could. commpipd. ThiaaUey,, r^actiedby a^flight. 
of steps, is bfsautifuUy P7.9f-^cl^^.^,^^. >li|^ 
and enveloped.in the dp^p^, shade.;; while «^ 
each side of the st^ps a.ri»pniK^«treaEa,n^urinuj:s: 
continually down into the. ponfi(f, bf^(if^>aiid.foun-' 
tains of the gfi^d^x^.ben^fitb. Afltnr > passing . 
through- the^. alley, yp^ still Qopl^iie to. asqajn^^ 
st^ps, equally shaded by ^tr!^^ ai\d oqc^ionaMyi, 
intercepted, by a foa,i[itai|i^ This p^)it,C(^a((4(^ 
to the rea^ of the gi^rfi^^^ and ope^ upp^ a^c^i^i^dr 
ing gri^d?it|pppf^ri:^e8|,€^f il4^ frpl^ihe,,wa^ft^ 
of. the pi^ace to,.tb^.bordei:9.jOf th.^ ]^i^,^lt aj)^. 
filled with, the. chojig^fsj; fru^t tr|9€(S;.of, eye^j^ ds^rv 
scription, wh^ch the. luj^i^riaJXt s^ a^jda^ 

The perfect de|y^^.iirjitl]|.whiQ|i I visited, agw^. 
and agaip, this pc^i^te, pjf Ipvelin^^a^d baauty,7is 
beyond de^cripti9n; a^^d itouri ail^; hqur/ile^.^ 
away unheeded, as X.rajq^bl^fi^ with, j^i^ing atepg^ 
through the umbjjagppnp. fdiige, .t%,T<»»ftn»i^,. 
shades, the cool and yer/^an/t^ar^jin^i^. whi^Jik^. 
lavishly adori^ thp enchf^tii^; dpl^lii^^ 
beautiful Generalife*. 

The most promin^f^jt. public ba^f^ngywbM^b I. 
visited in GrjBmada; ahejr thf;jyi<^rjsdi^f^ 
the Cathedral, Tt)plaf^,edi^ is sit9f^§A 
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:lhe Yivar ramMa; but ia so siirrouiided on 
^ll sides by buildings, as nearly to destroy its 
^andeor and l^anty of %p^arance. it is di vid- 
^ nto tliree Astiiiet parts, all opening into a 
«oiamoa.TeatilMile) but wUh aepftrate exterior en- 
tran&en. These 'divisioBS are designated as the 
Calkedral, the Sagrario^ and the Oapilla Real ; 
i»eing, as it were, three distinct ohurches in one. 
The 'Cathedral 4^ peculiarly splendid in its ar- 
•ehitecture; although, lik-e most other Spanish 
^hurehes of the kind, it loses, from the central 
situation of the choir, much of the imposing effect^ 
whieh its spacious n<ave3 and high, majestic 
^olomits would otherwise produce. The naves 
are iirein number; and the columns, which divide 
them, sustain ia handsomely ornamented roof, and 
rest upon a marble paved floor. This church 
eontains few paintings of much value; but is ex- 
•eeedingly rich in fine 4iculpture. Of the several 
wiiioh it contains, two, mt the right and left of the 
principal entreince, are extremely magnificent. 
They both correspond in their general style of 
decoration; and the altai'-piece, in eabh, con- 
»i8ts of jaspered marble columns, with beautiful 
has reliefs upon white marble slabs between 
them. Several statues of saintd, some of them 
admirably executed, adorn the chapels, together 
with two Btimptuoiis miausoleums, of white mar- 
ble, in memory of the two rererend prelates by 
wkom Ihe chapels were built. The interior of 
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the choir contaios two noble organs; but is not 
otherwise remarkable. 

The Sagrario is quite as deserving of praise a^ 
the Cathedral, and fully equal to it in sumptuous- 
ness of architecture. It consists of a square 
apartment, surmounted by a beautiful dome, which 
is supported upon columns corresponding in size 
and style to those which adorn the nave of the 
Cathedral. A superb tabernacle, formed of fluted 
jasper columns, and surrounded by a marble 
balustrade of much beauty, composes its chief 
ornament. 

The remaining division of the church, the Ca- 
pilia Real,' consists of a single nave, separated 
from the choir and sanctuary by a balustrade. 
In the choir are also contained monuments 
of great richness and magnificence; the>one of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the other of their son-»n- 
law and daughter, Philip First and his Queen Ju- 
ana. Each of these interesting monuments con- 
sists of a cenotaph of white marble, with statues 
of saints at the four corners; and upon the top of 
each, side by side, are two recumbent figures of 
the illustrious individuals whose memory it is in- 
tended to perpetuate. 

While visiting the different parts of the Cathe- 
dral, and also in entering and leaving it, we were 
constantly accosted, on all sides, by beggars of 
the most abject appearance. Indeed^ I think 
Granada is more remarkable than any other city- 
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ixk Spain for the hosts of wretched mendicants 
which fill her gtreeta; a^d you can scarce turn a 
corner^ in any direction, without hearing, from 
many roices,, the piteous petition, of ^ alms for 
the love of God.' Nor is this city less noted for 
the crowd of inveterate idlers, who throng all the 
public squares, and spend entire days in saunter- 
ing from street to street, and leaning listlessly 
against any building or wall which may chance to 
afford tbeRi a shelter from the sun in summer, or 
permit Ihem to enjoy its raya during the colder 
winter months. Occupations, of any kind, they 
seem neither to seek nor desire, but appear to- 
tally destitute of that spirit of enterprise which 
soflens the rigor of laborious toil, prompts to 
active exertion, and to tha attaiinnent of a com- 
petence, on^ia hei gained by constant and un- 
tiring industry. 

Independently of the Cathedral, there are few 
churches ii:^ Granada of much note. The 
convent of San; C^ronimo, founded hy Gonalzo 
da Cordova, is decorated within in a style alto- 
gether inconsisteat with the rulea of good taste. 
Kvery part of ity ev^n to the columns, is covered 
wilh fresci^ paintiogS) producing, a most singular, 
and not very pleasing efieet* Mucih interest, 
however, must neccissarily be^ attached to this 
cbMKch> from thj^ cecollectioin of its* founder, and 
SfQm the fact, tbAfc his asheA; rep>ese within it. 
Thi». circmortanffl» is. indicatQd by a small white 
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marble slab let into the floor, and engraven with a 
brief notice of the Qreat Captain,— *a name do re^ 
plete with exciting and interesting associations. 
The church of the Carthusians, situated with* 
out the city, contains a great number of the finest 
paintings to be found in Spain;' but, unfortunately 
for me, no female is allowed to enter so much as 
the churches of this order of friars: an excess of 
strictness, surpassing even that of the Capuchins; 
for, although the latter are zealously watch fu! 
that their cloisters shall not be profaned by 
the presence of females, they make no restric- 
tions of the kind in regard to their churches, 
which all may enter alrke, without dtstinction 
of sex. 

A very pleasant walk leads to this church 
from the Puerta de, Elvira, beyond which is the 
large plaza^ denominated el Campo del Triunfo, 
destitute of beauty in itself, but affording a most 
beautiful view of Granada, and exhibiting, to a 
stranger, a scene of considerable amusement. 
It is, like nearly all the other public squares, the 
daily resort of water-criers, fruit-sellers, beggars, 
idlers, and students; as well as a sort of thor- 
oughfare for the passage of mules, loaded or oth- 
erwise, in and out of the city; and is, therefore, 
necessarily very lively and full of variety. The 
Triunfo, in the centre, from whence is derived 
the name of the plaza, is a wretchedly formed 
image of the Virgin Mary, and erected as a 



tribute of thanksgiving, for a miraculous favor 
vouchsafed by her to the kingdom. 

A few days succeeding our arrival at Granada, 
we spent sevei-al hours in following the path by 
which' Boabdil quitted the kingdom, and which 
was carefully pointed out to us by our guide, 
Juan Ximenez. The gateway, through which 
Boabdil passed, from the tower of the Alhambra, 
called los Siete Sgelos, is distinctly visible, 
though walled up with bricks, in compliance, as 
it is has been stated, with the desire of the mon- 
arch himself, that no other person, after him, 
should ever pass over its threshold. Descending 
the declivity from thence, we pursued the path, 
at times partially obliterated, into the valley or 
gorge, through which the roads leads, to the 
Puerta de los Molinos, by which Boabdil left 
the city. 

The|billy sides of this gorge are filled, in every 
part, with small caves, or, as they are called in 
Spanish, cuevas^ excavated into the ^arth, and in-'^ 
habited by a class of people, very closely resem- 
bling gipsies in the color of their skins and their 
form of countenance. * They are, for the most 
part, wretchedly poor, and live literally buried in 
dirt and filth. There are exceptions to this, how- 
ever, as I witnessed myself in entering one of the 
better kind of cuevasy which I found no uncom- 
fortable or revolting place of abode. On the con* 
trary, every part of it was perfectly neat and con- 
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venient* A hole, or window, just above the door- 
way, lets out the smoke; and the sides of the, 
cabin were nicely white-washed. Several little 
niches were cut around it, to receive cooking or 
other utensils, which wero likewise hung \x\^ 
against the walls. One large niche contained 
two heds of comfortable appearance; and, over 
each werQ suspended, between, it and the roof, a 
large mat, to keep off the particles: of dirt ai^d 
moisture which are so constantly liable to fall. 

Tbe. woman,, who inhabits thia singular dwell- 
ing, was very decently dressed, and appealed 
perfectly content with h^r lot. She said the 
cave, was cool in the summer,; and warm in. wior 
ter; and, for poor people likq hersj^lC^ was muy, 
bien. The greatest ob^ecUpn tp these caves> 
however, is their insecurity. Several of them faU 
in every year, at the time of heavy rain; and, air 
though lives atQ, seldom lost, owing to precau- 
tionary measures, bejjag takeo^ still it caix be no 
very pleasing aoticipatioii ta be left .Uousj^Ij^ss, 
even thoughi the danger to Ufe^ m^y be small. 
Qut,. notwithstanding, their iu^ei,c»rij;y, mainly ait 
the hilU around Granada abound witji these 
caves;, and large companies of thctir f<^0^a)e ii^-» 
habii^aut3;r. I noticed from tijni^ to time, seated oa 
the. grass^ temling their QhildrejQ, or. chatting and 
jpjtiflg with each other, ift.appwe^t freiQdoin &9m 
aU aare aud anxietj 

Ap^, win4i9g ^loQg, tl^rQUgjljk th^ 9ud£t|. oi 
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these cabins, conducts to the top of a high emi^ 
nence, from whose ^summit you look down upon 
the beautiful valley of the Xenil, shut in by lofty 
hills, and upon its enchanting banks, bordered with 
rich and cultivated gardens. The eye follows, with 
delight, the quietly flowing stream, as it meanders 
through the charming solitude of the valley, and 
is fipally lost in the distant and lovely Vega- 
Descending to the left, and passing through 
one of the grave-yards of the city, called Campo 
Santo, I again ascended to the top of the hill, 
which forms a part of the Generalife, and which 
is devoted to the cultivation of wheat. Various 
large reservoirs and deep wells were excavated 
by the Moors along the whole of this height; 
and the names of some of them are derived from 
the superstitions of the country. One, for in- 
stance, is called Alberca de los Negros, from the 
popular belief that treasure lies buried near the 
spot, which is watched over by black spirits, onlji 
visible to mortal eyes during the darkness and 
silence of night. 

In front of the elevated land just alluded to, 
is the hill called Silla del Moro, from whose sum- 
mit is presented still another variety of that de-^ 
lightful scenery, which seems but to increase in 
beauty, as you view it from various points. Here- 
you look down, as it were, upon the romantic 
shades of the Generalife, and the entire bounds, 
of the Alhambra, while far below is the beautiful 
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fSriiey of tke Bafro, its TerdMit tenraoHn^uidl imHi-» 
iog gaf dons spreading out on «v«^ side, in an 
opposite direttioQ 4o where you stand, ts the 
fiflBooa Monte Santo, with its iil^e world of hun^ 
hkt cuetitft, . rising sucoessiYely .tior.idioTe tiei, 
and .emhosoned anid Uie bright vevdot e of the 
richest foliage. 

Along the banks of the Danro, upon one side, 
•xtUHb the Alameda, which might be rendered, 
with proper care, a very pleascnrt public walk. 
It ham been, hitherto, maoh neglected; but i^ 
now in the way of improvement. 

A much more pleasant promenade than this, 
kowBvec, and the most frequented one, is the 
potco, called el Salon, on the borders of the 
Xenil, at the point where that rimer is joined 
by the waters of the Darro. It consists of alleys 
of trees, and parterres of flowers and .shrubs, en- 
closed by stone posts and. an iron railing painted 
green. The fountains, at the extremities of the 
pfittctpal walk, ore no pleasing addition to it; 
being old and mutilated, and totally destitute of 
beauty* 

The public squares of Granada are few in 
nnmber, and not reniackaUe in any inspect. Tbe 
Gampillo, upon whidi was situated the excellent 
fonda where we lodged, is a large, op6n|»Jasa; 
and, though certainly claiming little merit for 
r^^ularity or tastefulnessof eonstructiooi, ia^iwv-^ 
erUieless, a oonyenient location for a stranger, 



firom it&|iv»9|uidtj!BtotiiftiiiD8tifttennatihg portiimv 
of the cit|r$ I'vcfaiie^ abthiOfsanmtinfiB^ it ie^equaUjr' 
lidlhi the other public: squares, a re0M*l for^ all* 
cl«9»e8 of> ti^ar. inluibitiMitftr \^oge:d|itiif habitftiaiid 
iaaanerS4ureitlMM iao«6i^efy>^^iq^sed to::tke «ye- 
of aa;- attentive^' q)>s^kv«? thuutfafej^* could be^ia^ 
most other ^situational 

!EQr.thei.firak.nigktsoiv}t«ieo^thail Lsleptai GraR-^ 
acla^ bowse ver, Iiwa^«h»^4€(iapted to^regvet tht» 
veiy ^circuaiBti^nce^ otherwise so desirable^ fron^ 
being :kept awidiiBaicarli^ito the^awaof ^day/ by 
the. most, uamusicial 'vsoice of • the nightTwatoli' 
ringing into ^my/ wear^ eafe^ a». mj apartment 
opened, on two sides, upon the Campillo. At 
first, it is true, I was charmed with the magic 
words of ^Ave Maria Purissima', with which 
the expiration of each hour, half hour, and ev^i 
quarter of an ho.t|r^ was wnnonnced; and, indeed, 
I could have submitted more patiently to being 
broken, of my rest, if these words, had been utter- 
ed in atone 4M>rrespoBding tO' their own 8oftnet9» 
and melody of sound. But the hoarse, noisy 
scr^eaoi^ of ^a^li fsucceasive watohmaift,*^and<there 
seeaKBd to<b9.a.greatnuBibef tof then, either pa- 
trotdiiigi the neighbor mg stveeto^ or orossiag and^ 
r^OiiOffsing; the Bqiii^»y^wafttoQ.di8agseefd»ie< to* 
boi long endiiced.wsith.paUeiicfi^ mttch lessJisieft^: 
ed ito witk. any satisfaction; 

It)is; th«ii e«|Btam\of: ttkeseitimaMiiBeD, not o»iy- 
to .m^i^icuiu ibe^ .hofui^. buii. ^alaa. the state of the? 
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weather. Thus, £or iostande, at hal^fast ten oH 
a clear eyeiiiiig, you will hear them cry: ^ jStie 
Maria PuriMtma, hu diez y media y neteno ,*' 
and so on every fifteen minutes through the night. 
After a short time I became so much habituated 
to these soundsi as to sleep quietly in spite 4)f 
them; much as they had at first disturbed and an* 
noyed me. These watchmen are called Serenos, 
firom their constantly repeating the word sereno^ 
that is, serene or pleasant, as. applied to the. 
state of the weather. I do not know any circum-* 
stance, which more strikingly shows the delightful 
serenity of the climate of Andalusia. 



LETTER XXVI. 

Departure for Murcia. — Huetor de Santilla. — Scene at a 
venta.^A Friar. — ^Diezma.— Purullena. — Guadix.— Venla de 
Gor. — Baza. — Sale of Indulgences. — Ventadel Pera].— Casa 
Quemada. — Gipsies. — Velez. 

Upon leaving Malaga, as I have previously 
noticed, we were induced to believe, from vari- 
ous accounts respecting the state of the roads ' 
between Granada and Murcia, that it would be im- 
possible for us to follow that rout by land, and that 
consequently we should be obliged to return to 
M^aga again, an4 embark there to go to Cartha- 
gena by water. On this subject, however, our - 
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Wfbrmantfl proved to be mistaken, as there was a 
very good carriage road nearly all the way to 
Murcia; and being assured at Granada, that no 
impediment whatever existed to prevent it, we 
proceeding thither by land. 

A company of anrieros were to set out for 
Murcia, on Tuesday (February 2dd.), and we 
determined to profit by the opportunity thus offer- 
ed, of prosecuting a journey ofseveraldaysin the 
manner the most agreeable, as well as the safest, 
namely, on horse-back, or on mules, which are 
used here indiscriminately with horses. 
. Accordingly^ on the afternoon of the day spe- 
cified, I took my farewell view of the delightful 
scenes, which, for eight days, had filled me with 
that spirit .of enchantment, so naturally, as it 
were, allied even to the name of Granada;— a 
name, which involuntarily calls up, before the 
mental vision^ a thousand fanciful images, replete 
with the deepest and most romantic interest. 

A short ride, of an hour or two, brought us to 
the small village of Huetor de Santilla, where we 
lodged in a miserable little venta^ entirely desti- 
tute of every means of comfort or convenience. 
The best accommodations it afforded, however, I 
was put in immediate possession of ; and, soon 
after supper, I retired to a tolerably decent apart- 
ment prepared for my reception. I happened to 
take up my guitar, as a refuge from ennui, dur- 
ing the few hours .that remained to bed-time, 

28 
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The Bomd of tke Indtranfent protned altogether 
too attraetlire, to thoee in the neigfihoring' tnoma/ 
to be withetood; and a gentle tap at my door 
announced the mudiachaj^^'who came With ii 
request that the people of the houee might bo 
allowed to entdr and hear the mtisio. A request 
of this kind could not, of coorBe, be refbsed; and^^ 
in a few momenta, the apartment was nearly M^ 
with the varioue travelleriyy chiefly muleteerr^ 
who had taken up their quarters in the tenia Tot 
the night, and who had been drawn away, ftom 
the warm precincts of the spacious kitchen chim*^ 
ney, by the notes of the guitar; a soond which 
never proves indifferent to the e«rs of a Spaniard. 
After playing an air or two, I very gtadty re^ 
signed the iMtrument to one of the company; 
whoee hand meefaanically striking upon the 
chords the all*4fnspiring aguidUl^y away epranf^ 
the 9iMchaM tmd her nearest neiglrbor, to try 
their agility at the fandangif ; snapping their 
fingers as they danced, in imitation of the casta* 
nets, which, Ayr a wonder, were nee at hand. A 
few Songs and dances having been gone through 
with^ene of the party considerately suggested, thmi 
they should leave ta -l^rit^riia to her repose ; when^ 
thanking me for complying with their request, 
and each bidding me good night, they all retired, 
with that grateful courtesy and decorousness of 
manners, which distinguish even the very lowest 
olaMM in this rittgtttar Country. 
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..Dq jesuttiog Ottr journey the n^xt morBiogi 
I exchanged the dull, plodding mule, which bad 
brought me from Granada, for the prettiest little 
Innrica I had seen in Spain. These animals are 
ge&erailj ill-formed and extremely ugly; but this 
one very nearly resembled a child's pony, and 
was about the same size; so that my feet, when I 
was upon her back, nearly touched the ground . 
Of course there was no possible danger to be ap- 
prehended in riding, and the motion of the little 
animal was so perfectly pleasant and easy, that I 
had every reason to anticipate an agreeable 
journey. 

In addition to the arrUroBy under whose imme- 
diate guidance we had placed ourselves, and their 
long cavalcade of loaded mules, several other 
travellers joined us after leaving the venkty and 
continued with us a number of days. Among 
them was a priest, of very respectable appear- 
ance, and who seemed sufficiently intelligent and 
f^ood mannered. But his deportment was not in 
accordance with his profession in some respects; 
as he was uncommoi^y jovial and inclined to en- 
joy a joke at all times. Indeed, had I been 
flearcinng for the personification of a ^ jolly fat 
frittr', I know not where I should have found a 
truer one than in Fray Antonio^ as the name of 
thm good padre proved to be« 

For the first four leagues after leaving Huetor 
4e Santilla, the country «s almost entirely without 
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inhabitants, and presents a scene of utter desola- 
tion. High, dreary looking hills, scarcely bear* 
ing a vestige of culture, succeed each other in 
unvaried loneliness, only occasionally giving 
evidence of the existence of animal life, amid their 
wild solitudes, by the appearance of a few goats> 
browsing upon a dry, arid hill-side, and attended 
by a single goatherd, dozing away the hours* ii» 
listless indolence. 

A very small portion of this tract of land is. 
arable ; and, in common with most of the desert- 
ed and uncultivated regions of the kind in Spain, 
was formerly much infested by robbers; although: 
now entirely abandoned by them. 

Travelling slowly along over the hills, for the* 
space of four leagues and a ha^f, we came to the- 
wretched little village of Diezma, and continued 
onwards to the scarce less miserable one of Pu- 
rullena. For a long time before reaching the 
latter, you see, at a distance, huge clayey moun- 
tains, whose tall biufis are formed by the hand of. 
nature into close resemblance of vast pyramids, 
castles, and turrets, which only need a little 
aid of the imagination to make them appear ac- 
tually such. A few comfortless hovels, and a 
considerable number of cuevcts Cut into the hills,, 
form the village of PuruUena; and from thence 
to Guadix, where we slept, the road passes 
through successive mountains of clay,- in Uhe 
midst of which chasms have been hoUowed out' 
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by raiOy and the steep sides of which are often 
perfectly smooth and glistening; 

A pleasant avenue of poplars, and a neat 
tdameda planted with the same kind of trees, 
and having seats beneath them, make the entrance 
into Guadiz; the alameda being separated from the 
town by gardens of mulberry and pear trees. 
, Guadix is a large town, containing about twenty 
thousand inhabitants; but is not remarkably 
agreeable in its aspect. It forms a part, how- 
ever, of an extremely pretty view, which I saw 
on leaving the place the next morning. The 
road ascends a considerable elevation; and, from 
its summit, you look back upon a pleasant valley, 
with the town spread out before you, and the lofty 
tower of the Cathedral rising conspicuously above 
every other building. The valley is enclosed by 
the castellated mountains of clay already noticed; 
and behind them, at one point, may be seen the 
more towering peaks of the Sierra Nevada, now 
gradually diminishing in the distance. 

A much less pretty scene, than the one pre- 
sented, would have awakened, at the moment, a 
:sense of pleasure; for the early morning air, mild 
and delicious beyond description, was breathing 
its balmy influence around me, and preparing me 
to receive delight from every object upon which I 
gazed. Or I should rather say, perhaps, that 
this circumstance was capable, in itself alone, of 
imparting high enjoyment; for the country, through 
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whiqh we pafl9«d for ibe siteetejkig: three ociaicr 

hours, was as desolate and void of b««itjr tta«M 

be easily imagined. Hemmesd in hy barrea and 

linked bills, ixntiUed and untillable,. tbe trardley 

see* nothing in the view before oe aronnd kiin to 

attract attention or awaken interest. Still, I on* 

joyed the bright sunshine, thegflniftl breezes,, nui 

the lively eonversaiion of our feUow^-traveUani^ 

the number of whom was now somewhat inoMvid- 

ed by the addition of several persons, travetiing 

on foot, and vho^ for contpaoy^si sake, . kept up 

with our parly for several hours of the day'r jour** 

aey. This was a task easy of aocomplisiimsat, 

as the loaded .mules and asses neoessarifly traii^ 

very leisurely; and,, indeed, tbe rata of jonmejf^ 

ing in Spain, in whatever maaaei: escept hf m 

diligence, is alway-s slow. 

The first sign of a human. habitation, which we 
observed after leaving Guadix, with . the. excep- 
tion of a very small vtnia. by the way*side,. was 
the little village o£ Gotc, four leagnes fxom tbv 
fermec place.. Leaving the village, some 
leagiibeA distant upeikoar right, woidescendaada 
long} e^eep cimHaj. and arrived aet the YenlBC?de 
Cnoi;, a solitary, honse^ situated upon th^ roikl^ 
with a olear,. sparkling rivukt mmttog along ki 
front; of it« We had finrod tfaei weatbor anfiment^ 
]y: warm,, w^ile ruting among the bilhry. to crttitn 
Gonaider able thirst;: andv^ceoaeqaoatdyv^ tib«uliid^ 
rivulets^ brooks^ and springs^ ^vAidthmd jQe9a«iEtti*> 



ally ttossed our p«lh, proved a. soaree^ of rgid 
hufory^ «tf we idightiwiiirowtiine to ttnKi,. tore^ 
fceah oufselves by a drauglit of t3t€ir pttrv, traiw^ 
pareot.waBteva 

From the Venta de Gor> y on ascend a hiU*, ae 
loi^ and steep as tire oae yon have jost deecettd* 
ed; ssd from theneei txrthe town of Baza, you 
eroBB aa eacteiMiTe traet of dry, level land> ite 
parched aeil anblest by evea a single streamlet 
of waten 

At Baza; we passed the nighty aod remained 
until a late hour the next forenoon^ This: town 
has the sppearasice of being tor s fiourishingy 
peoipeiotw state; and ite etmtons me peculi^y 
neb and fertile) prodocing a profusion of grapesr, 
&em whidi a great quantity of light wines is pro* 
evred. 

Pretions to reaching Baza, we had ptttchased 
m fine rabbit,, and, upon alighting at the inn, gai^ 
it to the hostess te cook for ue* This requeat, 
on our put, excited murmuring in the kitcheif^ 
fiesft its. now being a season of fkstingy when the 
oeer of aonimal food wae forbidden by the^ reli** 
fious tenets of CelAioikSi Onr paying a fewreaht^ 
however, annua%, any person may purehes€^ e 
papal bufly called hida de cruzaMj which* exempts 
hka ftom the cHbligattbn: of observing' fast-daym 
b is ve«y commoa^. iw Spain^ td^olbtaift tfais" in^ 
d«lgeMe^ Our gtfidey for instance^ procureiiit^ 
as he seys^ ewry year fbt bis wife^ and childreii) 
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although never for himself; conBequeotly his lit- 
Ue boy, who accompaoied him, ate meat whenever 
be pleased; while his father, on certain daye, 
rigidly confined his regimen to fish, garlic aiad 
bread, or other equally simple fare. I could ^oc 
but smile at the dismay expressed by the good 
people of the inn, on account of our sinful hereby, 
as they termed it, when I recollected, that it 
would be heresy no longer if we should conde* 
scend to enrich the treasury of the church by ^be 
payment of thia kind of tax, and thus purchase 
permission to sin at our leisure. 

For two leagues afler leaving Baza, our ride 
was exceedingly uncomfortable. The weather 
was'' intensely hot ; and the road being cut through 
high hills of whitish clay, curiously granuli^d 
with large masses of chry stallized gypsum, I W9^ 
nearly blinded by the insupportable light, from 
the reflected rays of the sun shining upon the 
sparkling chrystals, which seemed to form an 
almost perpendicular wall on each' side of me. 
Scarcely a green leaf cheered the aching sight 
Ar many weary miles; and the sultry, overpower- 
ing heat, within these deep, narrow valleys, was 
unbroken by a. breath of fresh air. 

At length, to my great joy, the scene changed; 
and we came to a little valley covered with fruit 
trees, which afforded a.most grateful relief to.the 
intense pain in my head and eyes. At this spot 
it a solitary house, called Venta del Feral, from 
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the great nbinber of pear trees in the vicmitj) 
and, soon after leaving it, the road leads up 
among the hills, until you reach a valley, scat^ 
tered over with occasional farm-houses and vine- 
yards, in the midst of which winds along a clear, 
shallow rivulet Entering the bed of this little 
stream, we pursued our course through it for a 
mile or more; much to my annoyance at times, 
as the water oflen glided along rapidly, and pro- 
duced such a sensation of extreme giddiness, as 
to make me feel quite insecure in my seat, except 
with my eyes shut. A few miles, further onwards- 
brought us to the little hamlet of Casa Quemada, 
where I passed a very comfortable night, and W0ia 
provided with a better bed than I had found sinee 
leaving Granada, nothwithstanding that the vetiia 
was quite small, and our lodging-chamber wa» 
the granary of the house. It was a large and 
airy apartment, however; and, together with the 
bed and bed-clothes, was in as orderly and clean 
a state as any reasonable person could expect 6r 
desire in a Spanish venta. The people of the 
house were remarkable kind, and even assiduous 
in their attentions; and the two or three other 
travellers, who shared with us the evening fire- 
side, were equally respectful and courteous. 

From Oasa Quemada to Velez el Rubio, our 
next day's journey, little is to be noticed in re- 
gard to the road; the country being, for the most 
part, not particuliarly attractive. During our 
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route, W6 emertook a large party of gipsies, men, 
women, and children, seated in a ring by the way- 
side, eating their breakfast; and accompanied by 
a great number of mules and asses, which were 
feeding close by. There they had, in all proba- 
bility, passed the night,as I observed a dirty straw 
bed lying on the grass beside them. These peo- 
ple are generally horse-jockeys ; and eara a 
precarious livelihood by travelling from place to 
place, buying and selling horses, mules, and 
asses ; and i may perhaps add, stealing and 
cheating as oflen as an opportunity for so doing 
presents itself. Salvador, our guide, told us 
with an ominous shake of the head, that they 
were ^fiMijf mala gtntej may malagettte;^ and i 
could well believe it to be so, for I was unable to 
pass them without a shudder, so malignant and 
fiill of evil was the expression of their swarthy fea^ 
tnres, and keen, penetrating black eyes. The 
men, particularly, were an exact personification 
of all my preconceived ideas of a murderous 
Spaniardj-^-'Which I had so erroneously supposed 
would apply to the national character in general. 
I could easily imagine them capable of any and 
every crime; and long after we had lost sight of 
them, I looked back almost with the expectation 
of encountering their terrifying glances, 

Velez el Rnbio is a neat town, situated in a 
well cultivated valley, surrounded by hills. The 
poBdda^ at which we put up, is a yery large one, 
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waA was btiik, as an inscrtptioa over the door imr 
ports, by one of the Dukes of Alva. But it was a 
wretchedly kept hoase, nevertheless; and I ft>ttnd 
myself, for the first ttsthe m Spain, oUiged to 
slevp upon; a coarse, straw bed, from the impossi* 
bllriy oi procuring a better one Upon any terroe, 
in this the tenement of His Excellency of 'Ber- 
wick and Atba. 
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CueTU. de Moreno.— •Xiqaeiuu-^Loroa.^^Tataiia.—Affurcia. 

VfiLEz EL RtTBio is the last town in the king- 
dom of Granada; and a Hde of an hour, after 
leaving it in the morning, brought us to the boun- 
dary of the kingdom of Murcia, which is indi'' 
cated by a little hamlet, called Cuevas de Mo- 
reno, the only one which exists between Ve- 
le2 el Rubio and Lorca, a distance of seven 
leagues; and but a few_ Scattered houses be- 
. sides are to be seen at long intervals apart. Soon 
after passing this hamlet, you reach the Castillo 
de !Kiquena, an old Moorish fortification, stand- 
ing upon a high hill, and over-looking the whole 
country around; and ftom here to Lorca, the 
^ath often leads through the midst of rivulets 
larger or smaller, whose hard gravelled b^ds 
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are smooth and eyen^ and afford easy journeying 
lor the horses and mules. 

Lorea is a city of considerable size, ccmtaining 
about thirty thousand inhabitants. It is situated at 
the foot of a steep mountain, upon whose sununtt 
are the ruins of a Moorish castle, visible fora 
great distance before reaching it. The upper, or 
ancient part of the city, is constructed upon the 
side of the mountain, and is ill-built, both as it 
regards the streets and houses; many of the lat- 
ter being inhabited by the miserably poor. But the 
more modern part is pleasantly situated upon •.a 
level plain, and possesses a delightful alameday 
several good streets, and a number of churches 
and other buildings of some note. 

The plain, at the entrance of which Lorca is 
built, is extremely beautiful, rich, and fertile, 
abounding with various fruit trees, and watered 
by the river Velez, which winds through it. 

We passed over this charming plain on the 
first day of March, a month usually so bleak and 
tempestuous in our own climate, but opening 
here with a summer-like temperature, which often 
rendered the shade of the olive groves, as we pass- 
ed through them, very desirable and refreshing. 
The country continues level from Lorca to Tutana, 
being occasionally sprinkled over with isolated 
dwelling-houses, detached groves of olive trees, 
and rich fields of wheat, at this time from five to 
six inches high. 
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At the iU-!oo;kiDg town of Tutan*, I passed aa 
almost sleepless night. Thepoaada at which we 
lodged, was a wretched one, and the beds were 
oC the very worst description, literally filled with^ 
ioaects, and so hiord that an aoehoret could 
scwroelj find repose upon them. I was, of coarse^ 
ri^iced at an early sumodonsy the morning follow- 
ing, to proceed on our journey; and, jiist as the 
fic9lt r?d heams of th^ si^n shone above the hori^ 
zoUf we set forward, no wis^ in good bQii|9r 
wMh th? miserable apology for an ipn, which w^ 
had just left; but invigorated by th^ fresh hreese^ 
of the mornii^i wafting a thousafid sweets upmi 
their Mmy wings. A ple^eiSint ride of ^igfct 
leagues brought us to the a^y of Jtfvrcia ; tbfl> 
raad leading, for nearly the whole distaj?^, pyef 
avast plaiQy of the same genera) d^punptj^ mA 
thal» which we had traversed tb/9 day pr^^diogf 
Tbo country, eJt tiiaes, assupied » dry ^nd sterito 
aspect; but viore generally smiled in tbf» .^hui^'- 
diMlce of nature. Vineyards a94 loli ve graves, mi 
w^ as plantations of nwiherry tr^s, occopi^ 

th^e 9911 from tme to tln^, tog^ber with JQrujit g^r 

dens 4|i»d fields of grain.^ The Tillages, wklok wp 
pnpsed through, were but two in nuipber ; nf^uely, 
I^^hrilla and P09 Juan; the lf#er aitufits4 ^ # 
H9g^^ distance fi-om Murcia. tOth^r villager 
irere visible ^ a distai^ce, aud oc;eiu^pnaI dwell- 
kig-hpasea; hut the whole raogeof eount/'y jSji^r- 
the 9i09t part, thinly iixhf^bited. 
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From Don Juan to Murcia,our route lay through 
the beautiful and richly cultivated hutrta of Mur- 
cia, covered with gardens and delightful fields, 
waving with grain and luxuriant clover, and inter- 
spersed with little thatched cabins slightly buUt of 
canes covered with plaister or earth,which the uni- 
form mildness of the climate, renders a sufficient 
protection. The inhabitants of these cabins wear 
very little clothing, and indeed I saw many chil- 
dren entirely without any, — a sight by no means 
unusual in this delicious clime. The fields were 
full of husbandmen busily at work; and the plen- 
tiful harvest, already springing up around them 
on every side, plainly evinced that they labored 
not in vain, nor spent their strength for naught. 
A fine smooth straight road, a little elevated above 
the ordinary level of the huertay and in fact form*- 
ing a superb promenade bordered with trees, con- 
ducted us through the midst of this charming 
landscape into the city, which had been in sight 
for several hours before we reached it. We 
drove immediately to the Fonda de la Diligencia^ 
where we found ourselves very well acconunodat- 
ed for the short time we remained in Murcia. 
* This city possesses few objects to draw the at- 
tention of the cursory visiter, and is, in itself, 
triate and uninteresting. The principal edifice it 
contains, is the Cathedral, which is far from 
beautiful. An inclined plane, constructed in the 
same manner as one which I mentioned to you at 
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Seville, leads up into the tower. It is, however, 
much less spacious thau that at Seville, and is 
made of bricks instead of flagstones. But the 
prospect, from the top of this tower, may vie 
with any other whatever in loveliness. The 
beauties of the huertaj which struck us so forcibly 
while travelling over it, are here •doubly enhanc- 
ed by reason of the more advantageous position 
from which they are viewed. Far as the eye 
can extend, nature, in lavish bounty, has bestow- 
ed innumerable charms; and the helping hand of 
industry has added ten-fold thereto. The majes- 
tic palm, whose very existence tells- of serene 
heavens and a cloudless sun, rises not only above 
that 80 fl carpet of rich green verdure, which 
springs up spontaneously from the untilled earth; 
but also in the midst of those not less beautiful 
and necessary productions of the soil, which re- 
quire the agency of man's thVifly labor and careful 
forethought. The little cottages, too, scattered 
over the plain, are no unessential feature of beau- 
ty, in the delightful picture ; and the idea of rural 
happiness and contentment naturally associates 
itself with the sight of those humble roofs, sur- 
rounded, as they are, with an abundant soil and 
healthful skies. 

Nearly all the streets in.Murcia are very ordi- 
nary and irregular; and the public squares are 
possessed of little beauty. The Plaza de Toros 
is a very large square, nearly surrounded by 
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regular buildings, four stories high, and Iib<* 
eralljr supplied with balconies for the accommo- 
dation of spectators, during the display of the bull 
fights. It opens, on one side, into the prome* 
nade called Jardin Botanico, not far frofn the 
Alameda. Both these public walks might be 
rendered delightfully pleasant, and highly desira- 
ble as places of resort, from their proximity to 
the huerta. But they are much neglected and 
out of order, and appear to be little frequented . 
Other promenades, of less note, are open to the 
same charge of great neglect and carelessness ofi 
the part of those, who superintend them; and I 
naturally infer, from the disordered state of all the 
public walks in Murcia, that the pleasure of pub- 
lic promenading is not so much in vogue h^re, a0 
in other cities of Spain, where it appears to be an 
essential part of each day's occupation, and the 
favorite mode of relaxing from the toil and busi- 
ness of life. 

The Arenal, so called from its sandy soil, 
is perhaps an exception to the above remark, 
although this may more properly be denomi- 
nated SL plaza than a public promenade. It is 
situated in the most frequented part of the city, 
near the bridge constructed across the river Se- 
gura, which runs through Murcia and divides it 
into two parts. Here there is always a crowd of 
people; and, what is very peculiar, you may con- 
stantly see a great variety of different tradesmeti 
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at work in the open air. The bridge was com- 
pletely lined iirith persons of this description^ 
chiefly employed in making shoes of coarse 
white cloth, universally worn by the laboring 
classes. Indeed, in respect to industrious habits, 
Murcia seems much superior to most of the large 
Spanish cities; for although you may, even here, 
often be accosted by beggars, such petitions are 
oomparatively infrequent; and the number of 
idlers, in proportion to those you see actively em- 
ployed, is exceedingly small, contrasted with that 
in Seville and Granada. Still, comparing Mur- 
Oia with many of otir large cities, in this respect, 
there was avast number. both of vagrants and 
idlers; and it is only in speaking of it in refer- 
encce to Spanish cities, that the industrious hab- 
its of the people can be noticed as remarkable. 

In approaching the bridge, just referred to, my 
ears were suddenly saluted by the sound of fall- 
ing water, which I was at first much puzzled to 
account for; but on proceeding a little farther, I 
found it was occasioned by two water-falls of con- 
siderable size, one above the other, below the 
bridge, throwing up the white spray in clouds, 
and producing an almost stunning roar, to one 
standing directly over them. I need not add, that 
these falls increased, in no small degree, the feel- 
ing of pleasurable excitement awakened by a 
scene of so much noise, bustle, and activity aa 
this, in an otherwise quiet, and even dull, city. 
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Upon reaching Murcia, we had been undecided 
whether to pursue the direct route to Valencia, or 
to take that leading through Alicante; which, al- 
though considerable farther in distance, would 
give us an opportunity of seeing this once cele- 
brated seaport. We did not hesitate long, how- 
ever, to pursue the latter course; as information 
had been received, that ten robbers, having brok- 
en loose from prison, had taken possession of a 
mountain pass between Murcia and Valencia, 
filling the whole country with dismay. The 
lengthened time, which it would occupy, to 
go to Valencia through Alicante, was a matter 
of little moment; and, not choosing to encounter 
a danger so easily avoided, we took a tartana for 
the latter place, (March 5th), and proceeded 
thither by Orihuela and Elche. 

[The author continued on through Alicante, 
Alcoy ,and S. Felipe to Valencia, and thence by 
Tarragona and Barcelona to Perpignan. Her 
memoranda comprise a sketch of the rest of this 
route; but, at the time of her death, they were 
filled up and transcribed only as far as the period 
of her departure from Murcia. ] 



END OF SPAIN. 
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